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PREFACE 



TT is now more than two years siooe I agreed with Messrs 
Methnen & Co. to re-edit '' Oxford, its Life and Schools," 
which was edited by Mr Stedman in 1887. But the im- 
portant and widely-snpported movement for a radical 
change in the degree system of Oxford, which was set on 
foot by the President of Corpus, seemed at one time likely 
to be successful: it was useless to think of publishing 
anything on Oxford while this uncertainty as to future 
changes prevailed, and hence the delay in the appearance 
of the book. 

I have spoken of it as a new edition of an old work ; 
it would be more true to call it a new book. Chapters ii., 
III., v., VII., and ix. are entirely new, while chapters iv., 
VI., and viii. have been most carefully revised, and con- 
siderable additions have been made to them. Unfortunat'^ly 
my friend, Mr Henson, was too busy to spare any time to 
complete chapter i., and left it entirely in my hands. I 
have therefore republished it as before (with the correction 
of two or three obvious misprints), adding, however, some 
pages to it (pp. 25 to 30) dealing with the history of the 
present century. 

It only remains for me to thank the late editor, Mr 
Stedman, for courteously consenting to hand over his work 
to me, and for valuable suggestions, and my contributors 
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for their respective, chapters. While the merit of these 
belongs entirely to their authors, I fear I must share any 
blame which the reviewers see fit to bestow upon them, as 
their chapters have of course passed through my hands. 

I hope that the book may be useful to the large and 
rapidly increasing class of those who are interested in 
Oxford ; and that it may thereby do something to promote 
the interests of that Alma Mater, of whom it may be truly 
said, that to know her is to love her, and that to love her 
is itself a liberal education. 

Wadhah Collbob, Oxfobd, 
September 1892. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

XN preparing this second edition for the Press, I have 
made such changes as were necessary to bring it up 
to date, and I have in several places added footnotes in 
reference to the more important of the criticisms on the 
first edition. I am grateful for the kind tone adopted by 
most of my reviewers, but I have not seen any ground for 
modifying, in any material part, my views of six years ago. 

Wadham College, Oxford, 
October 1898. 



Ohapteb I. 

OXFORD IN THE PAST. 

nnHE Universities formed one of the most Gharacteristio 
"^ elements of medinyal life. They held an important 
and peculiar position. Intimately connected with the 
Church, to which indeed they owed their existence, they 
were by no means included in the Church's organization ; 
nay, they stood outside it, not always in an attitude of 
friendliness. The Universities were the main-stays of 
orthodoxy ; they were also the chosen haunts of heresy. 
Free thought on the most sacred subjects — elsewhere pro- 
scribed — ^flourished among the citizens of these student- 
i*epublic8. The great movement of the eleventh century to 
which the Universities of Europe owed their origin, is 
identifled with the name of an heresiarch — ^Abelard. The 
influence of Oxford, of Paris, and of Prague reached its 
highest level when their destinies were swayed by heretics 
-^•Wyclifle, and Gerson, and Huss, respectively. The case 
was not far different with the relations between the Uni- 
yersities and the temporal power. They must be reckoned 
with the municipal corporations, the monastic orders, and 
the civic leagues as one of the great forces hostile to 
feudalism. Fiercely democratic in tone, in government 
republican, they stood in dramatic antithesis to the prevailing 
social and political system. 

If Oxford must yield in point of antiquity to Bologna, 
and in that of cosmopolitan influence to Paris, yet it may 
daim to be more truly national than either. Of Engliidi 
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2 OXFORD AKD OXFORD LIFB. 

institatioiui tbere are few which have entered so deeply into 
the national life as the University of Oxford. For centuries 
past it has mirrored that life, alike in greatness and shame, 
in faith and sin, with unvarying fidelity. To Englishmen, 
then, the histoiy of the (Jniversity must always be deeply 
interesting. If, however, an inquirer demand the time 
when first that history began, he can obtain no definite 
answer to his question. The beginnings of the University 
of Oxford are buried in a profound obscurity. A century 
ago it was not so. Then — unless ill chance brought a 
sceptic from the sister University on the scene — ^the Oxonian 
could, without fear of contradiction, claim the immortal 
Alfred as the first " Founder and Benefactor " of his Alma 
Mater. In these days of enlightenment nobody believes in 
the " Aluredian fiction," and the exact date at which the 
University entered on its histoiy must be relegated to the 
region of things unknown. 

It seems fairly certain that the town of Oxford^ can claim 
an antiquity of at least a thousand years. The story of 
Saint Frideswide, though itself a mere legend, and existing 
in documents of a comparatively late date, seems to embody 
an historic fact. In the eighth^ centuiy, it may be fairly 
believed, a community of nuns established themselves on 
the site, which in later times has borne the name of Oxford. 
As for the name itself, it first makes its appearance in the 
Saxon Chronicle under the year 912. 

In the last quarter of the eleventh century (a.d. 1086), 
there was compiled that famous survey which is known as 
the Domesday Book. It contains a very careful and detailed 
account of Oxford, but in that account there is not a single 
word to indicate the existence of the University. Yet the 

1 «The Early History of Oxford," by J. Parker, chap. iv. (Oxford Hkt 
800.1885). 

3 Benuiins of what is probably the original Saxon church have been 
disooyered to the east of the Lady Chapu of the Cathedral b^ Mr Park 
Ebrrison. Some account of these may be read in the Transactions of the 
Oxford Historical and Ardhiteotural Society for 1887 (p. 88, teq,). 
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statements of the Survey are not without interest to the 
student of academic history, for the Church appears to hold 
a very prominent position; out of 297 '^mansions" of 
which the owners are recorded, no less than 115 are said to 
be the property of ecolesia8tic& This ftict is important, lor 
there can be no doubt that the University owed its origin 
to the Church. 

Around the foundation of Saint Frideswide there gathered 
a settlement of wooden houses, from which came in after 
times the historic town. Out of the schools which were 
attached to the same foundation, there developed by slow 
degrees the historic University. The exact date when the 
schools became the University cannot be certainly deter- 
mined, but there would seem to be good reason for assigning 
the reign of Henry II. as the period at which the transition 
was accomplicfted. It is indeed true that Robert Pullus 
is said to have lectured on Theology as early as 1133, and 
Yacarius on the Civil Law, a few years later, but both the 
one and the other were probably ** either mere teachers in 
the royal court, or private tutors under the Canons of St 
Frideswide."^ In the year 1187, however, at the very end 
of Heniy U's reign, there is definite evidence that the 
University was in existence. Giraldus Cambrensis records 
how he came to Oxford in that year, and read his new 
work on the '' Conquest of Ireland " to mixed audiences of 
citizens and scholars, whom he entertained sumptuously. 
In 1187, then, and for some time before, how long is 
uncertain, there was an University in Oxford. 

But what was an University 1 One of the most distinctive 
features of the Middle Age was the tendency to association 
which operated in every sphere of life. The existence of 
this tendency can be traced in the rise of religious orders, 
of orders of chivalry, of municipal corporations, of trade- 
guilds, and craft-guilds, and, also, of universities. An 

1 " Lectures on MedisBval and Modem Histoiy," by Bishop Stubbs, p. 
141. (Clarendon ?re8B, 1886.) 
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University, in fact, was preciselj a "acholastio gdld, 
whether of masters or students."^ A degree was a '' license 
to teach;" a formal declaration of competence, and a 
solemn admission into a society. 

The early years of the University were not years of peace. 
Indeed, throughout the whole mediaval period disturbanoes 
were of frequent occurrence. These disturbances were of 
three kinds, as the scholars directed their enmity against 
the townsfolk, or against the external powers of Church and 
king, or against one another. 

The scholars were necessarily brought into close contact 
with the citizens of the town where they dwelt : there were 
sufficient reasons for rendering that contact the occasion of 
quarrel. To begin with, there was the great question of 
rent in all ages of the world a source of ill-feeling, 
markedly so in mediieval Oxford. It must be remembered 
that the students were not, so to say, housed by the Uni- 
versity in Colleges and Halls, but dwelt in rooms hired from 
the townsfolk. These latter fleeced the students, who 
retaliated. Hence heartburnings, reprisals, riots. Then 
there was the even greater question of jurisdiction. The 
University, as has been shown, was essentially ecclesiasticaL 
The students were all "clerks," and as such claimed 
exemption fix>m the ordinary tribunals. This exemption 
was intolerable to the townspeople, who suspected, not 
unnaturally, that the riotous student would And more 
lenient treatment in the Court of the Chancellor than in 
the Court of the Mayor. This question of jurisdiction, 
then, was the fruitful source of ^ town-and-gown " commo- 
tions, some of which assumed the most serious dimensions. 

In 1208' there broke out in Oxford a famous disturb- 
ance, which at one time threatened the very existence of its 
University, and left its mark on the subsequent relations 

1 "ibiglkh Historical Beyiew," No. It. p. 644. 

s Thia aocount is taken from Matthew Fans, " Ghronioa Majora," toI. 
li p. 625, iq. (Bolls edition.) 
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of scholars and citizens. It happened on this wise* A 
certain clerk accidentally killed a woman and fled. The 
Mayor and townsfolk found the corpse, and at once insti- 
tuted an inquiry as to the author of the outrage. They 
succeeded in discovering his name and residence. It ap- 
peared that he occupied a house in conjunction with two 
companions. Thither the Mayor and his followers pro- 
ceeded, and when they could not find the guilty derk, laid 
hands on his two guiltless comrades and cast them into 
prison. It so happened, unfortunately for the clerks, that 
King John then reigned in England, and he was well known 
to be an enemy of clerks. Indeed, he was reported to have 
remarked, when he heard of the murder of a priest^ " that 
he had been relieved of an enemy." The townsmen of 
Oxford, then, were sure to meet with sympathy from King 
John. In fact, the King ordered the unhappy students to 
be hanged, which order the townsfolk at once carried into 
effect The consternation among the students was immense. 
** When this deed was done," says the old chronicler, " the 
masters and their disciples, to the number of 3000 clerks, 
departed forthwith from Oxford, so that not one out of the 
whole University remained." The citizens had triumphed 
for the moment ; with victory came repentance. They had 
veritably " slain the goose which lay the golden eggs." 
Without the scholars, *' the hope of their gains " was gone. 
They made haste to solicit the return of the exiles. But 
that was not easy to secure, for the scholars were greatly 
incensed, and demanded hard terms. Tears passed before 
the final settlement could be arranged.^ At last, however, 
the Papal Legate, Nicholas of Tusculum, dictated the 
terms on which the citizens should be admitted to pardon, 
and the University return to Oxford. The townsmen who 
let halls to students were to remit half of the rent for two 
years ; to pay a sum of fifty-two shillings every year to be 
expended on poor scholars ; to feast a hundred poor scholars 

1 « MuDimenta Aoademioa," toU l p. 1, tq, (Rolls Series.) 
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every year on St Nicholas' Day on bread, beer, "potage," 
and one dish of fish or flesh ; to swear that they would sell 
provisions to the students at a reasonable price, and to sur- 
render any clerks, whom they might have occasion to arrest, 
to the Bishop of Lincoln or his deputy. These were hard 
terms, and they fell with equal severity on guilty and 
innocent alike. A further condition was added to mark 
the distinction between them. " Let all those of you/' says 
the Cardinal, "who have confessed and been convicted of 
hanging the derks, come at the bidding of Hugh, Bishop 
of Lincoln, as soon as the interdict is released, with bare 
feet, without cloaks, and bare-headed, the whole com- 
monalty following you, and take up their bodies and bury 
them in the cemetery, where the clergy shall appoint." 
This sentence of the Cardinal may be said to have founded 
the jurisdiction of the Chancellor, which has ever since been 
admitted to extend over the members of the University. 
The Chancellor is said to be nominated by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, whose immense diocese then stretched from the 
Humber to the Thames. It is not without significance that 
Oxford was never during the Middle Ages the seat of a 
bishop. The bishops of Lincoln took the greatest interest 
in the University, watching over its interests and guarding 
its privileges against king, pope^ and townspeople with 
admirable constancy ; but they could not at such a distance 
exercise that dominant influence which was exercised in 
the parallel instance of Paris, by the bishop of that city. 
The Chancellor of Oxford was at first like the Chancellor 
of Paris, the bishop's official. The Chancellor of !t^aris^ 
never became anything else, for the constant presence of 
the bishop prevented him from becoming, so to say, de- 
tached from the see. The University of Paris found its 
natural head in the B«ctor. The Chancellor of Oxford — 
not subject to the influence of a present bishop— -identified 

1 For the position of the Chancellor of Paris, see an article by the Bey. 
H. BashdaU, in the << English Historical Review," No. iy. p. 639, tq. 
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himself increasingly with the Univeraity until he came to 
be, and to be regaided as its natural head : he was in fact 
in Oxford what the Rector was in Paris. 

The contests which the students wa^;ed against the 
townsfolk were not comparable in violence and pertinacity 
with those which they waged against one another. In the 
Middle Ages provincial feeling was far more intense than 
it is to-day. Communications were difficult. The general 
tendency of medisBvalism was towards permanence. That 
fruitful source of mutual antipathy, mutual ignorance, was 
integral to the age. North countrymen hated South country- 
men, Welshmen detested Englishmen with an enduring 
hostility. Oxford University drew together to a common 
centre all the various sections of the nation. From all parts 
of the country the students flocked thither : bringing with 
them to their new home their traditional antipathies, their 
local, personal, and political rivalries. Foreigners, also, were 
not uncommonly included among the members of the Uni- 
versity : though, in this particular, Oxford never seems to 
have at all approximated to the position of Paris, which 
formed the intellectual centre of the West. In ejQTect, Eng- 
land throughout the Middle Ages, and indeed, more or less 
throughout her whole history, has stood very much outside 
the community of Europe. This isolation, the inevitable 
result of geography and history, has had great results in 
many directions, and among them in the direction of her 
Academic life. Oxford was, perhaps, less cosmopolitan than 
any other first-class University. Tet even so, the divisions 
among the students were almost as deep as those which 
severed into '' Nations " the students of Paris. And thus, 
ihe organization of Paris was adopted as the model on which 
to construct the organization of Oxford. The basis of both 
was the division into Nations. As Paris had its four Nations 
each represented by its rectors, or proctors, so Oxfoi'd had 
its two Nations, ranged under their respective " proctors." 
The " Northern Nation " carried on an incessant feud with 
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the " Soathem Nation," in which were indnded the Welsh 
and Irish students. The two proctors into whose hands is 
given the chaise of the discipline of the modem University 
perpetuate the memory of its mediaaval contests. These 
contests were many and serious. Sometimes the royal 
power had to he invoked before peace could be restored. 
Perhaps the most critical of these civil wars was that 
which broke out early in the fourteenth century, and 
which left permanent traces on the subsequent history of 
JthfilJniverBity. 

I In the year 1333 therQ happened a great fight between 
i Northerners and Southerners.^ In vain the Chancellor 
exerted himself to restore order. The prisons in the castle 
were full ; the sheriff was at his wits' end to find room for 
more rioters : and still the disturbance went on. The more 
studious members of the University were quite unable to 
pursue their studies, and in despair of ever attaining the 
tranquillity for which they longed, a number of northern 
students resolved to de|)art from Oxford and seek a home 
elsewhere. The place which they selected was Stamford, 
already the seat of flourishing conventual schools. At first 
all went welL The exiles received a warm welcome from 
the townsfolk of Stamford. Their first act was to address 
the King; they declared the reason of their conduct. 
Oxford was no place for scholars by reason of its perpetual 
commotions. But the University of Oxford had likewise 
appealed to the King. The representations of the Univei"- 
sity were strongly supported by Queen Philippa and the 
Bishop of Lincoln. Edward III. ordered the schismatic 
students to leave Stamford : an order which was only 
carried into effect by the employment of positive violence. 
The University was thoroughly frightened ; and we find 
among the obligations imposed upon Masters of Arts at 
their inception, a solemn oath never to lecture or read at 
Stamford.^ It was the last occasion on which the Univer- 

1 '' Colledanea" (Oxford Hist Society), yoL L part 1. 
a «• Muxmnenta Aoademica.*' vol ii p. 875. (Bolls Series.) 
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sity found itself face to £Etoe with the danger of dispersion. 
Already the Colleges were taking a prominent position; 
the ties of material interest which bound the students to 
the banks of the Isis were becoming strong enough to resist 
the strain of any internal disturbances. The University, in 
fact, was becoming wealthy, and with the Colleges came 
better order among the students. The great plague of 1347 
did not spare Oxford : the number of members is said to 
have been reduced to one-fifth of what it had formerly been. 
Then the great struggle with France drew the interest of 
Englishmen into another channel, and for many years 
Oxford was in comparative quiet. 

In the thirteenth century the students of Oxford were 
engaged in a famoius contest with the Papacy. The origin 
of this contest is perhaps to be traced to the intense sym- 
pathy which existed between the University and the nation. 
It has always been an honourable characteristic of Oxford 
that it hss thrown itsel£ heart and soul into the great 
interests which, wisely or madly, have absorbed the atten- 
tion of the English people. In no period of its history was 
that characteristic more marked than in the period of the 
Middle Age. 

During the reign of Henry III., the Papacy had a 
magnificent opportunity of recovering the position in the 
affections of Englishmen which the rash conduct of Inno- 
cent III. had forfeited. The government was virtually 
in the hands of the Papal Legates. They had good 
intentions : so far as was possible they were loyal to their 
trust, but the time was not propitious. The Papacy was 
entering on its fatal contest with Frederick II. It was 
indeed a contest 

" Where he that wiimeth, lofleth most ; who trophies boasts, 
hath none ; 
Where he who dies, the victor's prize, and he alone, 
hath won."i 

1 E. A Freeman. " Original Ballads by liying Authors," published by 
Joseph Masters, 1850. 
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That most unhappy contest worked evil to the Papacy in 
eveiy direction. The need for money to carry on the 
** Orasade " compelled the popes to fling to the winds all 
considerations of rectitude, and to strain every effort to 
make fall use of every chance in order to wring money 
out of the nations of ChristendouL Such a chance was 
given by the devotion of Henry III., and such was the 
conduct of the legates that throughout England the deepest 
indignation was felt against the Papacy. This indignation 
found expression in various ways — in the anti-Papalism of 
Matthew Paris, and the ballad writers, in the firm resist- 
ance to Papal assumptions made by the great Bishop of 
Lincoln, Grosseteste — in the organized lawlessness of Robert 
Twenge, and also, and not least important, in the conduct of 
the students of the TJnivemity of Oxford. The feelings of 
the students found expression in 1238, and as is not infre- 
quent, the immediate occasion was sufficiently trivial^ 
The legate, Cardinal Otho, visited Oxford, and took up his 
residence in Oseney Abbey. Some members of the Uni- 
versity took occasion of his visit to address to him certain 
petitions. Their reception was anything but courteous. 
The doorkeeper, who happened to be a foreigner, refused 
them admission. Irritated at the refusal, and strengthened 
by the accession of many students who came flocking from 
all parts of the city, they made a determined attack on the 
door. In the course of the combat, the Legate's chief cook, 
who happened to be his own brother, poured a cauldron of 
boiling broth upon the face of an Irish beggar, and was at 
once shot dead by a Welsh student. The rest made efforts 
to fire the monastery. This decided the Legate, who, cover- 
ing himself in his cope, fled into the belfry, and there lay 
concealed, until help came fix>m Abingdon, where King 
Henry was residing. CTnder the escort of the soldiers, whom 

1 Matthew Paris. " Chronica Majora/' vol. iii. p. 481. (Bolls Series.) 
'The story is well told by Mr Maxwell Lyte, *' History of the Uniyersity,^ 
p. 84. 
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the Eing had at once sent to the scene of disorder, the 
Legate managed to make his escape, but as he rode away 
he could distinguish amid the din, the ominous words, 
"Usurer," "Simoniac," "Spoiler," "Money-grubber," and 
the like. The contest having come to an end, the rioters 
had to pay the penalty. They were placed under excom- 
munication, and it would have fared ill for the University 
if the English bishops had not interfered in its behalf, and 
bluntly told the incensed Cardinal that the root of the 
mischief was the insolence of his own serva nisr^ 

The students of Oxford took the deepest Interest in the 
great constitutional struggle of Henry IIL's reign; they 
seem to have thrown themselves vigorously into the cause 
of the barons, and by consequence they brought down upon 
the University the wrath of the Eling. There is nothing 
surprising in this. The constitution of the University was 
eminently adapted to develop a love of freedom, for it was 
essentially republican. The immense value of this fact 
can scarcely be over-stated. Feudalism has had many 
admirers; it is not without attractive features; but at 
bottom it was a veritable slave system. It tended to 
shrivel away into a dull tyranny of caste. It was a great 
thing that there should be in the University of Oxford an 
emphatic and perpetual protest against this. The Univer- 
sity, then as now, was the centre of the higher education 
of the nation. Thither came the sons of barons as well as 
the students of humbler birth. Within the charmed circle 
of the University the servile distinctions of social status 
faded into insignificance. There liberty reigned, and, as 
inseparable from true liberty, there merit was supreme. It 
was in itself a most precious education for the youth of 
medissval England that they should during the most im- 
pressionable period of life be brought under the influence 
of free ideas, and be enabled to make practical acquaintance 
with Liberty. And during the thirteenth century there 
was a special reason, apart from these general considera- 
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tioiiB, which tended to make the TTnivei'sitj of Oxford 
devoted to the cause of freedom. About the year 1221, 
the DominicaiiB, or Preaching Friars, first took up their 
residenoe in Oxford; and in 1224 they were followed by 
the Franciscans, or Mendicant Friars. Both these Orders 
were in the first energy of their institution. The force that 
had created them was a burning love for men. That all 
men are equal before their Maker was a cardinal article of 
their faith. Wherever they came they infused into the 
Church a freer spirit, the true spirit of Ohristian democracy. 
Their influence was apparent in every direction — in religion, 
in art, in science, in politics. 

Almost at once they took up a prominent position in 
the Universities, and among them, in Oxford. Perhaps 
the three most distinguished of English churchmen, cer- 
tainly the most fietmous members of the University of 
Oxford during the thirteenth century, were intimately 
connected with the Franciscan Order — Robert Grosseteste, 
Adam de Marsh, and Koger Bacon. The first was 
through a long life a most constant friend to the Uni- 
versity, and the recognized leader of the English Church. 
Alike against domestic traitors and foreign oppressors, 
Grosseteste presented a fiim front. None of his contem- 
poraries made so permanent an impression upon the national 
mind. Even after death the belief of Christendom regarded 
him as the scourge of a too mundane Pontiff; and though 
he was never formally canonized, the devotion of his 
countrymen attributed to him all the powers and preroga- 
tives of a canonized saint. Miracles were wrought at his 
tomb, and his name was invoked in the prayers of the 
faithful For centuries after his death his authority was 
almost absolute in the schools. Adam de Marsh was 
regarded in his own day as the glory of the University. 
According to the custom of the time he received the title 
of the " lUastrious Doctor.'' Among his personal friends 
were Grosseteste and the great Earl Simon de Montf ort, and 
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Roger Baoon, whose judgment of oontemporarieB is not 
usuallj too kindly, speaks of him with enthusiasm. In 
later times the &me of both the Bishop of Lincoln and of 
the great Oxford Doctor has been surpassed by that of their 
mutual friend — ^the friar, Roger Bacon. The wide range 
of his studies, the eztraordinarj audacity of his specula- 
tions, his indomitable courage in overcoming obstades 
before which a meaner man would have given way, his 
unmerited misfortunes, the long oblivion to which his name 
was consigned — all combine to invest the ''Wonderful 
Doctor " with a peculiar interest. Without doubt Roger 
Bacon was the greatest Oxonian of the Middle Age, and 
yet great Oxonians were then numerous. 

If the thirteenth century is distinguished in the annals 
of Oxford by the glorious trinity of whom mention has been 
made, the fourteenth century can boast the names of the 
three great schoolmen — John Duns Sootus, William of 
Ockham, and John WycMe. Of these, the latter is better 
known as a Ch prch Reformer, ''the morning star of the 
Reformation." TThe life of Wydifie brings out very clearly 
the intensely nstS^al character of the University of which 
he was the chief ornament. In taking up the position of 
a Church Reformer, he was but giving expression to the 
wishes and beliefe of the mass of Englishmen. His doctrinal 
views may have been more or less heretical. They were 
not thought so important in the fifteenth century as they 
are, apparently, in the nineteenth. It was as the exponent 
of the national dislike of the Papacy, as the exponent of 
the national yearning for greater spirituality in religion, 
that Wycliffe gained his great position in the minds and 
hearts of his contemporaries. He has been called " the last 
of the Schoolmen," and with reason ; for after his time the 
grand succession of " Doctors " ceased. There is a peculiar 
fitness in the position of the " Evangelic Doctor " as the 
last of the series. The labours of the Middle Age rendered 
possible the Renaissance, of which the most fruitful result 
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was the Eeformatioii. Wycliffe stands midway between 
the Middle Age and the Beformation. With him ends the 
greatness of mediaeval Oxford. The next age was base, 
bmtal, and sordid : the *' darkest hour " which is said to 
precede the dawn of day. The entire character of the 
University underwent a transformation. 

In European history the fifteenth century is memorable 
as an age of war : in English history it is the age of Agin- 
court and the Wars of the Roses. Yet, while it is true 
that battles and sieges crowd the record of the contemporary 
writers, it is not less true that the fifteenth century is 
important in universal history, not as an age of war, but 
as an epoch of transition, llien began, or, to speak more 
truly, then became manifest that Revolution, which men 
have agreed to call the Renaissance, or New Birth. It was 
so indeed; but it was also, and not less definitely, the 
Dissolution, or ending of things. The young life of 
modem times springs into existence. Yes, but it springs 
out of a grave. 

The growing weight of abuses had long crushed to the 
earth the higher life of individuals and institutions, and 
paralyzed their energies. Over the face of the West the 
shadows had been deepening slowly but surely. Yet, before 
the great faith of the Middle Age expired beneath that 
insupportable burden, before yet the deep night fell over 
Europe, there was a brief moment of energy, a convulsive 
effort, an exertion of despair, to avert the ruin and the gloom. 

The fifteenth century opens with a supreme attempt to 
reform the Church from within. That attempt originated 
in the XTniversities ; and from the first its strength and its 
weakness may be deduced from the fact. The University 
of Paris, in particular, made the greatest exertions to bring 
to a successful issue this attempt at Reformation. Oxford, 
it must be admitted, stood aside and played a subordinate 
part, though representatives from the University sat in the 
Councils of Piisa ^1409) and Constance (1415). 
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It is no matter for surprise that the English representa- 
tives at Constance showed less zeal for the extirpation of 
heresy than for the Reformation of the Chnrch. They 
were in some sense under an obligation to justify, or at 
least explain, the evil prominence of their country in the 
matter of heresy. The Hussite doctrine had been drawn 
from the teaching of Wycliffe, and was, indeed, the most 
interesting and important result of the political connection 
established between England and Bohemia, during the reign 
of Kichard IT. The fathers of Constance recognised in the 
English Reformer, the first author of the heresy against 
which they had to contend.^ They accordingly condemned 
him as '' the leader and chief of the heretics of the time^*' 
and pronounced a multitude of propositions extracted from 
his works to be heretical. 

The Wycliffite doctrines had held their ground in Oxford 
with great pertinacity. The struggle for their suppression 
had taken the form of a struggle on the part of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to assert his authority over the 
University. The primate was supported by the King, 
Henzy lY. ; and in the year 1411 he was victorious alike 
over heretics q^ rebels. The writings of the Reformer 
were proscribed 

In the yearT420, King Henry V. — ^himsel^ if we may 
believe a very well supported tradition, an Oxford man — 
put forth certain ordinances for the better government of 
the University. The lawlessness of the students had been 
very prominent during the years immediately preceding 
these ordinances, and the University authorities were ob- 
viously unable to deal effectually with it.^ The King now 
required all students and servants of students to swear, 
on their first arrival in Oxford, to observe the statutes 
enacted for the peace of the University. " Also, that all 
scholars and their servants be under the government of 

1 Crdighton, '* History of the Papacy," yol. i p. 340-L 
a «• Mun. Acad. " p. 278-9. 
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Principals, able and prudent men, lawfully approved and 
admitted by the Chancellor and EegentB, and that on no 
account they have their chambers in the houses of laymen, 
under penalty, first, of loss of privileges ; secondly, of im- 
prisonment; and, if their contumacy increase, of banish- 
ment fitly following on disobedience." There are other 
regulations tending in the same direction, but this is by 
fiir the most important of all. Twelve years later — ^that is, 
in 1432^ — the University supplemented this legislation of 
Henry Y., by enacting ** That all scholars of the University 
dwell in a hall or college of the University, where commons 
are provided, on pain of imprisonment." Townsfolk, how- 
ever, were permitted to lodge students by permission of the 
Chancellor. These statutes may be said to have worked a 
revolution in the character of the University. Henceforward 
the monopoly of the Colleges and Halls would be secure for 
centuries. The University would fade into insignificance 
before the Colleges. There was both gain and loss in this. 
It was, doubtless, the means of securing better discipline 
in the University. After 1432 there was much disorder in 
Oxford, but nothing that could compare with the great riots 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But, as seems 
to be almost invariably the case, order was purchased by a 
loss of liberty. The contracting process formally begun in 
1420, continued until the University of Oxford shrank 
into a high-class school. Within quite recent times the 
University has made persistent, and, to some extent^ 
successful efibrts to regain its national position; and the 
tendency of the age is entirely in the direction of expansion. 
If in this matter the fifteenth century was the beginning 
of a long insignificance for the University as distinct fix>m 
the Colleges, in another matter it was a very famous epoch 
of academic history. The great buildings of the University 
— ^the Divinity School and the public library — ^then came 
into existence ; and the church of St Mary the Virgin was 

1 « Mun. Aoad." p. 820. 
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rebnOt ahnost fFom the foundations. The £Eimons collection 
of books, which has been named after a hiter benefiustor 
the Bodleian library, began to be formed in the fifibeenth 
century, through the liberality of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, whose name heads the list of founders and 
benefactors for whom the University returns thanks to Qod 

)rtain public occasions. 

te University, for the most part^ held aloof from the 
great dynastic struggle. It seems to have adopted the 
inglorious neutrality which waits the issue of the contest, 
and applauds the winner. No doubt, as the result of the 
disorder of the time, the Chancellor now ceased to be a 
resident academic official, and became, what he has ever 
since remained, a non-resident, powerful patron. It is well 
known that the modem Chancellor performs all his duties 
through the medium of a yice-Chancellor, appointed by 
rotation from the Heads of Houses. 

The Renaissance necessarily affected Oxford. It was 
natural that the new zeal for learning which glowed in the 
hearts of men should draw them to the historic home of 
learning. Thus the University experienced, not only an 
internal revolution, which made much obsolete that had 
been taught, and taught much that was novel and of 
different tendency, but also the Kenaissanoe drew the 
University into new prominence, endowed it with great 
possessions, and secured for it the patronage and effort of 
great men. 

Italy was the centre of the Renaissance. From that 
country the movement spread gradually over the rest of 
Europe. To Italy English students found their way in 
search of the " new learning." Among such students none 
are more celebrated than Grocyne and Linacra The first was 
a Fellow of New College, who went to Italy early in the 
reign of Henry YII., and studied Greek at Florence. On 
his return in 1491, he hired a i*oom in Exeter College, 
and taught Greek to the Oxford students, being the first 

B 
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Englishman who did so. Linacre, a Fellow of All Souls 
College, also studied at Florence. On his return to England 
he taught medicine, and became physician to Henry YIII. 
These men paved the way for the ardent band of students 
who are known as the ''Oxford Keformers." In 1496, 
John Colet began his lectures on St Paul's Epistles. Two 
years later Erasmus came to Oxford to learn Greek. Sir 
Thomas More, also an Oxonian, became the confidential 
friend of both. These men believed in the possibility of a 
Keformation of the Church from within. They, in the six- 
teenth century, perpetuated the great ambition of Grerson 
and his followers at Paris in the fifteenth. It was through 
no fault of their own that failure waited on their efibrt. 

Thomas Wolsey, the great Cardinal Archbishop of Tork, 
stands out from the multitude of memorable individuals 
whose labours have left their mark on Oxford, as at once 
the greatest and the most unfortunate. 

'' He was most princely : ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning, that he rais'd in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ! One of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outUye the good that did it : 
The other, though unfinished, yet so famous. 
So excellent in art, and still so rising. 
That Christendom shall ever speak his yirtue." 

Thus the great poet perpetuates, as he alone could, the 
glories of the Cardinal as a '' Founder ; " and the witness 
of Shakespeare may not unreasonably be regarded as more 
than counterbalancing the unwilling ingratitude of the 
University. It is not, however, as the true Founder of 
'* Christ Church " that Wolsey most deeply afiected the 
life of sixteenth-century Oxford. In 1523, while yet his 
infiuenoe with the King had not begun to wane, he procured 
a grant of extensive liberties for the XTniversity.'^ ^* Its 
clauses were so sweeping that every right posisessed by 

1 ''Records of the City of Oxford, 1609-1683" (J. Varksr, 1880), 
p. 88. 
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the town of Oxford was repealed, so far as tlie Universitj 
and privileged persons were concerned, and the XJniyersity 
was by it empowered to enter into competition with the 
town, both in trade and government." The comparative 
quiet which had reigned in Oxford for nearly half a cen- 
tury was at once exchanged for a vehement and protracted 
struggle. The town found an able champion in the person 
of the Mayor, Michael Hethe. When the three " Bedylls " 
summoned him to appear before the Deputy-Commissary 
of the University in St Mary's, he returned a vigorous 
answer.^ '* The said Mayor then demanded the messengers 
what was the cause, and they answered that they could not 
tell, and then the said Michael Hethe said unto the said 
messengers, ' Becommend me to your master and show 
him I am here in this town, the King's Grace's lieutenant^ 
for lack of a better, and I know no cause why I should ap- 
pear before him ; I know him not for my ordinary : if there 
be any cause between the University and the town, I will 
be glad to meet him at a place convenient : which was as- 
signed by my lord.' " The courageous Mayor was forth- 
with excommunicated ; and the sentence was ordered to be 
published in all the parish churches of the town^ because 
when the curate of St Ebbe's (the Mayor's parish church) 
proceeded to read the sentence,^ ''the said Michael com- 
pellid hym to putt of his surplesse, and to departe owt 
the churche, or ells he wold have bett or myschevyd hym, 
as he thretenyd the said curate so to doo." Ultimately, 
however, the Mayor had to sue for absolution, which was 
granted on very insufficient evidence of penitence. The 
contest between the Town and the University continued 
until 1542, when it was referred to arbitrators, whose 
decision decided the University to petition for the repeal 
of Wolsey's charter. Even ^is measure, however, does 
not seem to have restored peace to Oxford ; and for mauy 
years the relations between the University and the Town 
were the reverse of friendly. 
1 " Beoordfl of the City of Oxford, 1609-1583," p. 79. > Jlnd. p. 82. 
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The TTniversity comes into contact with the general 
history of the Bef ormation when the Eling demands from 
it an opinion on the famous Divorce question. It is 
creditable to the independence of the Renaissance Oxonians 
that Henry YIII. had to exert himself in order to get what 
he wanted. The royal letters are an interesting commen- 
tary on the whole proceeding. The King requires the 
TJniyersity to '' accommodate itself to the mere truth as it 
becometh true subjects to do ; assuring it that those who 
do, shall be esteemed and set forth, and the contrary 
neglected and little set by." In a second letter he signifi- 
cantly reminds the University that " non est honwn irritare 
erctbranes " — " It is not well to irritate hornets ; " and in 
another epistle he practically commands the TJniverEdty to 
override the opinion of the majority, if it be adverse to the 
divorce. The trusty members of the University are to '' so 
order and accommodate the fashion, and passing such things 
as should proceed from that University in this case, as the 
number of the private suf&ages given without reason, 
prevail not against the heads, rulers, said sage Fathers, to 
the detriment, hindrance, and inconvenience of the whola" 
The Eling's exertions were after all only partially success- 
ful ; for when the University had with so much difficulty 
been induced to give an opinion, it was careful to append 
a condition, which went fax to render it useless to the 
King. And thia^ecision was declared by many to be the 
act of a minon^. 

The destruction of the monasteries must have seriously 
affected the University of Oxford. Itself the creation of 
monastidsm, and in form and spirit deeply permeated with 
the monastic idea, it could not but be intimately bound up 
with the fortunes of the English monks. Indeed it seemed 
at first as if the colleges would follow the monasteries to 
the same destruction, and the great ruin would include in 
its operation the Universities themselves. Perhaps the 
eccentric personality of the great King alone averted so 
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great a catastrophe. '* I tell you, sirs/' he replied co the 
hungry courtiers who would urge him to lay hands on aca- 
demic endowments, " that I judge no land in England hetter 
red than that which is given to our ITniyersities." 
reign of Edward VI. was a period of calamity for 
the TTniversity. The horde of pirates and fanatics which 
overran England, seizing the reins of government^ and 
bringing the realm almost to destruction, was nowhere 
more disastrously active than at Oxford. Everywhere the 
destroyer was set to work. Among the numerous acts of 
outrage, none was more reckless and lamentable than that 
which wrecked the reredos of All Souls College. The 
college historian ^ has related, with astonishing self-suppres- 
sion, how " every one of its fifty statues and eighty-six 
statuettes was thrown down, and broken to pieces ; while 
the projecting portions of the structure were chipped away 
till the whole was left a ruin." 

It was not without a certain melancholy fitness that 
Oxford, in the next reign, was the scene of a great tragedy. 
The burning of the three bishops — Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer — is certainly the most remarkable event of Mary's 
reign. The fidr, tall cross which modern piety has erected 
still perpetuates the memory of these Oxford martyrs. In 
1657, Cardinal Pole held a visitation of the Universities.^ 
It was the last time that a representative of the Papal 
Power should exercise authority over an English University. 
The character of the visitation was not without significance. 
The Cardinal's visitors ''went over all the colleges, and 
burnt all the English bibles, with such other heretical 
books as could be found. Then they made a process against 
the body of Peter Martyr's wife i^t lay buried in one of 
the churches; but she being a foreigner that understood 
no English, they could not find witnesses that had heard 
her utter any heretical points ; so they gave advertisement 



1 Burrows' " WorthieB of All Souls," p. 68. 
> Burnet's *' History of the Reformation/' part 
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of this to the cardinal, who thereupon writ back, that since 
it was notoriously known that she had been a nun, and 
had married contrary to her vow, therefore her body was 
to be taken up, and buried in a dunghill, as a person dying 
under excommunication." In this ignoble exhibition of 
impotent bigotry ended the long connection between the 
University of Oxford and the Roman Papacy, a termination 
at once unworthy and characteristic, painful and eminently 
instructive. 

The history of the University under Queen Elizabeth 
was comparatively uneventful. The long tenure of the 
Chancellorship by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, could 
not be to the advantage of learning. Tet he performed an 
useful service to the University in 1571, when his influence 
caused an Act of Parliament to be passed incorporating the 
"chancellor, masters, and scholars." Thenceforward the 
continuity of academic life was not threatened by the 
accession of every new sovereign, from whom confirmation 
of the charter would have to be secured. Leicester exerted 
his very considerable powers as Chancellor to establish 
Puritanism in Oxford, and the energy with which every 
evidence of independence was noted and suppressed, went 
far to explain the intellectual insignificance of Elizabethan 
Oxford. The great Queen twice visited the University, in 
1566 and in 1592, and on both occasions showed, with 
pardonable jitide, her rare knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin langua ges. ^^ 

The most important result of Elizabeth's reign was the 
imposition upon the University of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
and the Royal Supremacy, subscription to which was 
required from every student above sixteen years old. 
"Thenceforth the University of Oxford, once open to 
all Christendom, was narrowed into an exclusively Church 
of England institution, and became the favourite arena of 
Anglican controversy, developing more and more that 
special character, at once worldly and clerical, which it 
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removed from their posts. Sacoessive '' Boards of Visitors " 
tyrannized over the unhappy University. The office of 
Ghanoelior was, in 1650, bestowed on Cromwell himself. 
It is but just to state that the Protector was no enemy to 
the University as a seat of learning, and, as Chancellor, he 
presented the University with a collection of manuscripts. 

With the Restoration came better times. Oxford again 
was enthusiastically loyaL Once more the University drew 
close the ties which bound it to the National Church. In 
1681, the last Parliament of Charles II.'s reign was held 
at Oxford, and came to an end by a disscdution so sudden 
and unexpected as to be almost dramatic. It was the last 
Parliament ever held in the University City. 

Under James II., the history of the University, perhaps 
for the last time, becomes a leading element in the history 
of the nation. The attempt of the infatuated monarch to 
override the elective rights of an Oxford College, was not 
the least insignificant factor in his downfall For the 
moment, loyalty to the Church triumphed over loyalty to 
the King, and the University welcomed the Prince of 
Orange as a National Deliverer. Before long, however, 
the natural tendency reasserted itself, and Oxford became 
strongly Jacobite. Indeed, the feelings of the students 
were so strongly on the side of the Pretender, that the 
Gk)vemment deemed it prudent toj(][uarter soldiers in the 
town during the critical year 17i5^ 

The eighteenth century was 8~fery inglorious epoch of 
academic history. The unsparing denunciation of the great 
historian, Gibbon, seems to have been merited. As a national 
institution, in the true sense of the phrase, the University 
had practically ceased to exist. One fact, however, redeems 
the history horn insignificance, and reasserts the ancient 
importance of Oxford. That h^st is the Wesleyan move- 
ment Whitfield and the Wesleys were all Oxford men : the 
religious revolution of which they were the leaders had its 
origin in Oxford ; and rightly, for the traditions of Oxford 
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were the traditions of an academic lona. In tlie fourteenth 
century, the poor preachers of Wydiffe had gone forth from 
Oxford to work through the country. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the followers of Erasmus had from Oxford called men 
to the unuatural toils of unselfish reformation. And in the 
eighteenth it is once more from Oxford that a neW Church 
movement makes its influence felt through the length and 
breadth of the land 

The nineteenth century presents in every way a contrast 
to its predecessor ; instead of stagnation we have constant 
change, instead of apathy an almost feverish activity, while 
Oxfoixi has passed from comparative obscurity into being 
one of the centres of English life. This transformation is 
connected especially with three causes — ^the introduction of 
the present system of examinations, the '^ Oxford move- 
ment," and the interference of Parliament by the Act of 
1864 and the Commission of 1877, which have between 
them revolutionised the University. The arrangements of 
the *' pious founders" of the Colleges have largely dis- 
appeal^, the Laudian statutes have disappeared too, and 
almost unknown to itself the present generation has been 
living through the greatest changes which Oxford has seen 
in its long career. 

The examination system begins with the century, and 
since 1806 has been conducted on the principle which still 
controls our examinations, i.e., names are arranged alpha- 
betically in the class lists, instead of, as was at first done, 
and as has been the rule at Cambridge, in order of merit. 

In the same year a separate honour school of mathe- 
matics was established along side that of literae Humaniores. 
Down to the middle of the century these two schools had 
the field to themselves, and it was in them that Oxford 
men gained the training and the reputation which has 
made an Oxford j' first-class " to be still a coveted mark of 
distinction. But about 1860 the whole system was modi- 
fied ; two other final schools were established in law and 
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modem history, and in natural scienoe, while a *^ first public 
examination/' now familiarly known as '* Mods/' was intro- 
duced in the middle of a man's course. 

Since then other new honour subjects have been intro- 
duced, the range of pass subjects has been increased, and 
teaching directly for the ** schools " has been developed. 
The result is that the Oxford examination statutes are a 
study in themselves from their complexity, while the interest 
taken in the results of the examinations is well shown by 
the fact thafc the most magnificent and characteristic build- 
ing of modem Oxford is the new examination schools in 
the High Street. Whatever other results the examination 
system has had, it has at anyrate greatly increased the 
average amount of work done in Oxford. 

The movement which produced the examination system 
was part of the great Liberal movement which began so 
powerfully to afiect all English life at the beginning of 
the century : but in Oxford its influence was even more 
important indirectly than directly. It was the alarm caused 
by the rapid changes which had taken place, and which 
were threatened in Church and State, that led to the 
" Oxford Movement " properly so called, the starting-point 
of which may well be considered to have been Mr Keble's 
sermon before the University on '^ National Apostasy," 
delivered at St Mary's in 1833. Not that the Oxford 
movement was a merely negative one ; had it been so, it 
would never have influenced English life as it has done ; 
its strength lay in its reassei'tion of the Catholic character 
of the Church of England. It would of course be out of 
place and impossible to discuss its merits or its results 
here; but it has affected the life of the University pro- 
foundly : Oxford, thanks to the influence of the Tractarians, 
and still more to that of Dr Pusey, has become once more a 
sort of sacred city to the Anglican Church, towards which, 
from all parts of the English->-speaking world, those who value 
highly tradition audi antiquity naturally look as to a centre 
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of light and leading. It is mainly in this wider interest 
that the difference lies between the ''High and Dry" 
theology of the last century and its modem development : 
the latter, like the former, is academic in origin ; but it is 
fall of activity and zeal, affecting every part of English 
life, and uniting it in common interests and common aims. 

It is, however, since the middle of the century that the 
greatest changes have taken place in Oxford ; and these are 
especially connected with outside interference. The Royal 
Commission of Inquiry of 1850 marks the real beginning 
of modem Oxford ; down to that time the original statutes 
of the founders had on the whole remained in force in the 
colleges, though they had been modified in certain places : 
Oriel, for instance, had thrown open its fellowships to the 
whole University, with the result that during the first half 
of the century, ^at college attracted to itself a considerable 
number of the most distinguished men in Oxford; and 
Balliol had introduced the same policy as to its scholarships, 
thus making them the much-coveted ''blue ribbon" of a 
school career. But now changes were carried out uuiformly 
through the whole University ; the most important of them 
were the following — 

(1.) The clerical restriction was relaxed in a certain 
number of cases for fellows and tutors, though it continued 
to be the more frequent rule that Holy Orders was a neces- 
sary condition for holding these posts. Assent to the liturgy, 
too, was still required from all candidates for the M.A. 
degree. 

(2.) Much more important was the removal of the condi- 
tions under which the scholarships and fellowships had been 
tenable. The majority of these previously were confined 
to certain localities. In future all were thrown open 
to competition.^ It may be noted in passing that this, 
though an improvement on the whole, has not been without 

1 It should be added that this remoyal of restrictions produced much less 
difiference in the standard of competition than might have been expected. 
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its disadvantages. Under the old system of restricted 
competition the local candidate not unf requently was a poor 
man, who thus obtained his chance : under the system of 
open competition everything tends to fall to those whose 
position has already enabled them to get a good education 
at school. 

(3.) The government of the University was altered. 
Hitherto the Hebdomadal Board, to which all power of 
initiation belonged, had been composed of the heads of 
Colleges: henceforth, besides the Yice-Ohancellor and Proc- 
tors who sat ex officio, it was to consist of eighteen elected 
members, taken in equal proportion from the heads of 
colleges, the professors, and the whole body of graduates. 

(4.) The congregation of the University, consisting of all 
resident doctors and masters, became a vigorous body, with 
full powers to discuss and to amend the proposals submitted 
to it by the Hebdomadal Council. Before this time Con- 
vocation was confined to the use of Latin in its debates, 
and could only accept or reject proposals, without the power 
to modify them. 

Along with the changes of the Commission another in- 
fluence was at work, to which, perhaps, more than to any 
other cause, the transformation of Oxford is indirectly due — 
direct railway communication was opened between Oxford 
and London in 1844, and since that time Oxford has become 
more and more a " residential " place. The new quarter of 
villas which lies to the north of Oxford was begun about 
1860, and with it Oxford society has taken a new form. 

It was as giving expression to this that the changes of 
the last Commission are perhaps most important. These, 
to put them as shortly as possible, were — 

(1.) It abolished the requirement of holy orders for all 
college posts (with the exception of one or two special ones, 
which exist in most of the colleges). 

(2.) It permitted the marriage of fellows and tutors. 
This innovation had been introduced in one or two instances 
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before : now it became the rule, though the conditions vary 
from college to college. 

(3.) Fellowships, instead of being all alike held for life, 
beoEune of two kinds. Those engaged in tuition received 
official fellowships, tenable for ten years, and admitting of 
re-election. Hence the position of tutor has become, as a 
rule, a permanent one, instead of being held (as was often 
the case before) only as a stepping-stone to work elsewhere 
in some definite profession. On the other hand, those who 
do not wish to take part in college work are elected for 
seven years only, but during this tenure of office they are 
practically free from all obligations to the college, can 
reside or not as they please, and devote themselves to 
whatever profession they choose. 

(4.) An attempt was made, by founding new professor- 
ships and readerships,^ mainly out of the college funds, to 
make the teaching of the University less collegiate in 
character. It is as yet too early to say how this will work, 
but at present, it must be added, very little effect seems to 
have been produced. 

Between the times of the two commissions all the old 
foundations of the University (».d., all the colleges but 
Hertford and Keble) were thrown open to Nonconformists 
by Mr Gladstone's Universities' Tests Act of 1871. 

Side by side with these official changes imposed on her 
from ou1»ide, the University has developed within. There 
has been an almost complete disappearance of the ** don- 
nishness" which once marked the relations of tutors to 
pupils. The innovations which Mr Hughes describes in 
'*Tom Brown at Oxford," as being introduced at "St 
Ambrose'' by the reforming Fellow, Hardy, are now 
everywhere ilie rule ; the old schoolboy jealousy of those 
in authority is gone, and freedom of intercourse between 
teachers and taught is based on the sure basis of common 
interest in all sides of college life. Women's Halls have 

^ This change had been partially introduoed by the Act of 1864. 
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been started, and their inmates permitted to share our 
examinations and lecturea Students have been admitted 
not belonging to any college ; the old rule of three years' 
necessary residence in college rooms has been done away 
with, with the result of a great increase of disproportion 
in size among colleges. TJniversity discipline has been 
relaxed ; the schoolboy punishments of old days have been 
discontinued, and men appear in the streets in a dress 
which is almost as far removed from decency as it is from 
the stiff primness of their grandsires. These changes are 
especially seen in relation to the athletic movement^ which 
is so marked a feature in our own time, and in which 
Oxford has taken so great a part. 

The growth of colleges and the new modes of life have 
found their outward expression in such an increase of 
buildings as Oxford has never witnessed during any 
previous period of similar length ; within the last twenty 
years more than half the colleges have definitely added 
to their fabrics, even though mere restorations or repairs 
are not included in the calculation. 

Without, as within, there has been change and expansion; 
whether these are judged to be for the better or for the 
worse will depend on the temper and taste of him who gives 
the judgment. This certainly may be said, that in spite of 
mistakes, the TJniversity to-day has recovered the position 
which it lost at the beginning of the eighteenth century ; 
so far^ at least, as was possible under the changed condi- 
tions. Oxford can never be national in quite the same way 
as the medieval University ; for it is no longer the sole 
centre of the higher education of the nation. New Uni- 
versities have come into existence; provincial colleges 
satisfy many wants which in the ancient days could only be 
satisfied at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
These have, and always will have, an honourable preced- 
ence over all rival& This, at least, their long and, on the 
whole, creditable history will secure to them. Oxford, it 
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may be permitted to believe, will still, in the oentaries to 
come, be able to inspire to high deeds of self-sacrifioe and 
brave endeavour. The spirit which lit the flame of effort 
in Grosseteste and Wyclifle, in More and Wesley, which in 
our own day has been to the Church a regenerating force, 
and to the nation the call to the higher life — that spirit 
will remain to Oxford its peculiar and historic possession. 

H. H. H. 
ondf J. W. 

[Note,— The statute admittipg Unattached Stadents (now called Non- 
Collegiate Students) to the Umyersity was passed in 1868.] 



Chapteb n. 

OXFORD IN THE PRESENT. 

rpHE last chapter has described the history of the 
•^ University of Oxford in the past ; the object of 
this one is to describe the University as it at present 
exists, the special features in which it differs from other 
institutions bearing the same name, its method of govern- 
ment, the work it is doing, and the general character of its 
results. The various departments of University life and 
teaching will be dealt with afterwards, but there are a 
number of common features which must almost be taken 
for granted in the special chapters, and which may well be 
stated separately. I am conscious that such a chapter as 
this must almost necessarily be a failure. To Oxford men 
its statements will seem too obvious to be worth putting 
down, and too general to be accurate, while to those who 
have not been at Oxford it must often seem obscure. But 
it is not written for the former class, and, for the latter, I 
hope it may be of some use in spite of its shortness. I 
cannot help thinking that the number of those who, without 
belonging to the University, wish to kndw something about 
it as it is at present, is a large one. 

The characteristic feature of Oxford as a University is 
clearly reflected in its outward appearance. The visitor is 
shown the buildings of college after college, the Bodleian . 

Library, the Schools, but when he asks, "Where is the 
Univeraity 1 " there is nothing to show him. University 
buildings there are for special purposes, but no central one 
to which the name itself can be applied. And this is the 
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exact expression of the real ^ts of the case. An Oxford 
man is a member of some body, which forms part of the 
Uniyersitj : he cannot belong to the University without 
belonging to such a body, and it is because he is a member 
of this smaller body that he is a member of the University. 
Each of these smaller corporations or colleges is inde- 
pendent ; it is governed by its own fellows, who fill up 
vacancies in their number by co-optation, and elect their 
own head, and it owns and manages its corporate property. 
It exacts what conditions of entrance it pleases from its 
members; after admitting them, it presents them to the 
University, which accepts them without further question : 
but on the whole, the colleges are very similar in their rules 
and management, and there is much less variety of position 
among the members of the different institutions than the 
above statements might be taken to imply. 

The University, however, is more than the mere sum of 
its parts ; it has its own special apparatus for teaching, its 
libraries, its museums to which all its members are ad- 
mitted. If I may illustrate by a familiar comparison, I 
should say that Oxford is a federal republic of colleges : as 
every citizen of the United States is a citizen of some 
special state, so every Oxford man is a member of some 
college ; and the Bodleian Library of Oxford and the 
University Chest ^ may be compared with the institutions of 
Washington, which are not the property of any one state, 
but common to the members of all the states. 

It may be objected that in the above I have taken no 
account of the non-coUegiate students — i,e,, those who 
belong to no college; but during the thirty years since 
such students were admitted to the University, they have 
tended more and more to approximate to the position of a 

1 This name for the Treasury dates from the earliest times. No doubt 
originally the sums at the disposal of the Uniyersity were kept locked up 
as safely as possible ; and a curious old painted chest is still kept in the 
University offices, though its duty has long been transferred to a banking 
account. 
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ooUegey and that is what they really are at the present 
time, though -without special buildings for residence.^ 

It is to the paramount influence of the colleges that the 
main features of the peculiar development of Oxford as a 
University may be traced. These institutions of course 
were found in other places, and have still survived in some, 
both in Scotland — e,g.^ at St Andrews — and on the Contin- 
ent at Louvain ; but the English Universities are peculiar 
in the fact that in them the influence of the colleges became 
all-important : this is largely the case still, sdthough to a 
much less extent owing to the changes of the last half cen- 
tury. Hence the importance attached to '' residence " in 
the English Universities : no man can proceed to his B. A. 
d^^ree till he has resided twelve terms {i.e.^ three years), 
and this residence is certified by the head of the institution 
to which he belongs. In addition to this he has of course 
to pass the public examinations of the University; but 
success in these is of no avail unless he has ''resided." 
This is the cause of the lack of hospitality on the part of 
English Universities which is complained of by foreign 
graduates : terms spent at Cambridge or Dublin may be 
counted towards the Oxford degree, for these Universities 
also are collegiate; but the most distinguished graduate 
of Harvard or Berlin has to satisfy the same requirements 
of residence as the youngest freshman just up from school. 
This inhospitality may well be deplored, but its cause must 
be frankly recognised.^ 

To the same cause is due in part the importance of 
examinations at Oxford. In Scotland, on the Continent 
of Europe, and in America, the University itself is the 
teaching body, and has its professors in all the various 
faculties. Hence a student's attendance at lectures is con- 

1 Thig ig eyen more the case now that the UmTersity has built, near the 
Examination Schools, a library and lecture rooms for their use. 

3 An attempt, however, is now bein^ made in the new statute as to 
Besearch Degrees to give some reoogmtion to graduates of other bodies 
(see the note on p. 50). 
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sidered side by side with his examinations, and he can only 
proceed to his degree after obtaining certificates of such 
attendance on a certain number of courses of lectures. In 
Oxford there is none of this ; so &r as his degree is con- 
cerned, a man need not have attended a single lecture. The 
result of this arrangement naturally is that the strain of the 
examinations, especially of the final ones, is much increased. 

But, as was said above, the collegiate system is no longer 
so all-powerful in Oxford as it was. It is within the 
memory of living men, and these only middle-aged, that all 
the teaching of a student was done within the walls of his 
own college : the result was naturally a great waste of 
labour, in the needless multiplication of lectures. Now all 
the colleges combine for their public (Honour) teaching, and 
an undergraduate of one is admitted to the lectures of aU. 
This system has grown up gradually, and is not yet properly 
organised; for every college still arranges its lectures 
largely to suit its own staff of teachers or the needs of its 
students ; but the list published terminally of the lectures 
given at all colleges marks a great step towards economy 
of labour, and in its development lies one of the best 
prospects for good work being done by the teaching staff 
of Oxford. 

In another respect also, the old system of teaching has 
been very much altered. It was obviously impossible that 
Natural Science, with the expensive plant and laboratories 
which it requires, could be taught successfully in twenty 
different places at once : hence from the very first intro- 
duction of the subject at Oxford, now nearly fifty years 
ago, its teaching has been in the hands of university 
offiaals.^ The same is very largely true of the Law School, 
and to some extent of that of Theology. 

It still remains the fact, however, that it is in his college 
that a man's university life centres : within its walls he 

1 1t may be noted in passing that this is probably one of the ohief reasons 
why Science has made so little way in Oxford. 
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receives much of his public teaching, and all the individual 
tuition which, in the way of essays, papers^ and oral 
instruction, is even more important. With it are connected 
his social and athletic ties, and to it the majority of his 
friends, as a rule, belong. Hence it is to his college that 
a man's thoughts especially go back when he has left the 
University. 

But it is not with the life of the individual so much as 
with Oxford as a whole, that we have here to do ; and 
hence it is of the University, not of the separate colleges, 
that we must now speak more in detail Within its pro- 
vince falls the regulation of a student's studies and his 
examinations, and it is with regard to these questions, and 
such as these, that a University comes especially before 
public notice. It may be well to begin by describing its 
method of government. In theory this rests ultimately 
with all the M.A.S who have kept their names on the 
books : ^ no change can be made in its arrangements till it 
has been submitted to them. They are divided intx) two 
bodies ; Congregation — i,e., all those residing in Oxford, 
and Convocation — i,e,, the whole number of graduates, 
resident or non-resident. To each of these bodies a pro- 
posed change is submitted ; and, as might be expected, the 
non-resident element is often less desirous of change than 
the resident, and sometimes overrides the wishes of the 
latter. But this can hardly be found fault with, if it is 
remembered that the University of Oxford is much more 
than a mere teaching body. It is one of the institutions 
of England, and its work is social and religious as well 
as educational. But a still greater obstacle to change in 
Oxford lies in another part of its constitution. It is in 

1 1t is a great pity that this restrictioii exists. The result of it is that 
from a half to two-thirds of the graduates of Oxford lose all formal con- 
neotion with their Alma Mater. The system of London, or of the Ameri- 
can Universities, is much preferable, by which the name of a graduate 
remains on the books, without money payment at all. But, as will be 
seen later, there seem insuperable financial difficulties in aUowing this 
priyilege at Oxford. 
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some respects an intellectual oligarchy ; and its government 
may be said to be vested in the Hebdomadal Council. This 
consists of eighteen elected and three official members, and 
without the consent of a majority of it no new measure can 
be even discussed officially: since two-thirds at least of it 
must be selected from the heads of houses and professors — 
i.e., from graduates, in all probability, of some considerable 
age, said so somewhat conservative in feeling, and since a 
seat in CouncU is held for six years, it is some time before 
any movement for change in Oxford can sufficiently assert 
itself to come within the range of possibility. 

The Executive of the University which is thus governed, 
is formed by the Yice-Chancellor and the two Proctors ; the 
powers of these officials are so important, that a word 
must be said as to them. The former office is held in 
rotation for peiiods of four years by the heads of colleges ; 
the latter is elected to by the colleges annually. But the 
real importance of the proctorship, as the University Ex- 
ecutive, is obscured by the &ct that its holders are also 
the disciplinary officers of the University, and as such have 
control of the streets, and are charged with the suppression 
of disturbances. It is in this capacity that they especially 
come before the public, both inside and outside the Univer- 
sity, and form the centre of a large class of the stories 
which Oxford is never weary of telling and hearing. 

Although most of the invidious marks of superiority, 
which were the traces left of the long struggle between 
University and city, have been swept away during this 
century, yet the former is still a privileged corporation, of 
which the members can claim to be tried, and actually are 
tried, before their own courts, while its chief officer is also 
a magistrate, and is vested with special powers for the 
maintenance of order and discipline in the city — e.g., no 
public entertainment can be held without his consent. The 
retention of these powers and privileges is of course much 
attacked by the enemies of the University : into the rights 
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and wrongs of the case it would be out of place to enter 
here ; but it is admitted that the practical working of the 
present system is open to little objection, and that the 
streets of Oxford will favourably compare in order and 
decency with those of most towns. Such a result may 
fairly be claimed as justifying the retention even of an 
anomaly. 

It would be impossible and useless to go into detail as to 
the machinery by which the educational work of Oxford is 
controlled. It is sufficient to say that, subject always to 
the control of the bodies before mentioned, the regulation of 
subjects of study and the appointment of examiners is 
vested directly or indirectly in the members of the various 
teaching faculties ; ^ these in their turn are appointed by the 
various 9olIeges, except the Professors and Headers, who owe 
their position in most cases to small boards of nominators. 

Before speaking, however, of the work done by the Uni- 
versity which is thus organised and constituted, it is 
necessary to dwell shortly upon a misconception which is 
most prevalent. The University of Oxford is frequently 
spoken of as the wealthiest educational body in the world ; 
yet it is shown by the last published accounts (those of 
1897) that the net income of the University (as distin- 
guished from the Colleges) from estates and investments, 
iacluding those belonging to trust funds, and appropriated 
for special purposes, is about £21,000 a year. The 
remaining income of £40,000 (speaking roughly) which is 
shown in the University accounts, is derived in part from 
the profits of the University press (£6000), in part from 
the statuteable contributions of the colleges, but mainly 
(about £30,000) from the contributions of its members. 
Every undergraduate pays £2 a year (for his first four 
years only), and every graduate £1 as long as his 
name remains on the University books : from this source, 

^ It 18 hardly necessary to add that a faculty ooxuristB of the authorised 
teachers of a given subject 
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aloDg with the degree fees, the University derives some 
£20,500 a year,^ and is thus enabled to maintain the 
Bodleian and other libraries, the various museums, and the 
teaching staff of the TJniveraity. As the demands of 
modem education increase every year, it seems impossible 
for the University to lower its charges ; it is compelled to 
make its members supplement by their payments its funded 
revenue, which is altogether insufficient for the enormous 
burdens laid upon it It need hardly be added that Oxford 
and . Cambridge receive no aid at all from government 
— ^in this respect also forming a marked contrast to the Uni- 
versities of Scotland, Wales, and the Continent. 

Turning now to Uie work which is done by the corpora- 
tion, of which the government and organisation has been 
briefly described, it is natural to speak first of its work in 
educating its own students, and conferring degrees upon 
them. Nearly eight hundred students enter the University 
of Oxford every year, and of these about eighty per cent, 
proceed to the B. A. degree ; the remaining twenty per cent, 
may be divided between students entering for some special 
study only, and those who &il to pass their examinations 
and leave the University prematurely. These examinations 
are of two kinds, " pass " and " honours." The subjects in 
both are of the same kind, but the amount offered and the 
methods of work are very different : it may be said generally, 
that in a pass degree the University requires only to be 
satisfied that a man has studied to some extent those 
subjects which form a necessary part of a liberal education, 
while from its honour students it asks for proof of consider- 
able advance in some one department of these — an advanoe 
which it tests and classifies. Of the six hundred who 
graduate every year, nearly three-fourths are honour men, 
and it is by those the University on its educational side 

1 These figures are of course given in round numbers. The more im« 
portant of the items which make up the remainder are the fees for matri- 
culation and for the various examinations. 
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must be judged : the pass men fprm a not unimportant 
element, and of their effect on University life and its effect 
on them, something will be said later; bat, speaking 
generally, the training they receive is rather that of a 
school than of a University. Of the honour men, not 
more than half at the most have taken their degree in 
Classics, the remaining being divided between Modem 
History, Theology, Natural Science, and the other 
*' schools "^ which the University recognises. All of these 
have general characteristics in common : their aim is 
rather to make the student thoroughly familiar with the 
best that has been written on his subject, and so to train 
his mind in the widest sense, than to make him a specialist 
in any one department of it, or to familiarise him with the 
methods of original work. In history, for example, a 
student is taught to balance the evidence for opposing 
views, and he has to read the great authorities with care 
and intelligence, but it is not at all required of him that 
he should know how to read a MS., or to decipher an 
inscription, or to go back along any one of the numerous 
ways by which printed history is reached. Whether our 
method is a wise one or not cannot be decided here ; the 
Oxford defence is that when a man's mind has been 
properly trained, he can afterwards devote himself to 
special work : the answer of her critics is that while he 
undoubtedly can do so, he as undoubtedly does not, and that 
so far from the ordinary Oxford student knowing anything 
of the methods of original work, even the Oxford tutor is 
as a rule a stranger to them, for he has neither time nor 
inclination to make himself familiar with subjects which he 
is not required to teach. 

1 No word is more frequentljr heard in Oxford than the ''schoolfl." 
Undoubtedly its original meaning waa the actual buildings in which 
disputations were held by the candidates for a degree : it has now been 
transferred to the various courses of study marked out by the University, 
each of which is called a " school." And hence comes its popular meaning 
of " examinations ; " a man is " in for his schools " when his knowledge of 
one of these courses of study is being tested by examiners. 
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One thing, however, is certain, viz. — ^that most Oxford 
men will agree that their system of examinations is too 
perfect The subjects are well chosen and excellent in 
themselves, perhaps as well chosen as they can be; but 
their limits are so well known that the lecturers, to far too 
great an extent, enable their pupils to dispense with reading 
for themselves, while matters which are outside these limits 
are greatly neglected, as " not likely to pay in the schools.'' 
There is no doubt that the discontent with the present 
system is widespread : it showed itself recently (in 1891) 
in a strongly supported movement to shorten the course (of 
reading for a B.A. degree) to three years, with a view to 
allowing greater freedom of study to graduate students 
afterwards. Though this fsdled at the moment, and though 
it is possible a change may be effected in some less radical 
way, yet a man need not be very bold to prophesy that 
some changes of importance will soon come. It is perhaps 
on the professors that the present system presses most 
hardly. They are appointed with us, as in all Universities, 
■""-for good work done in the past; Ikit in other Universities 
they are themselves the teaching faculty, can control the 
subjects taught, and therefore can secure audiences : in 
Oxford, however, their position is quite different, for they 
find that the subjects which men wish to learn are taught 
by the college tutors, while if they, in their lectures, leave 
these beaten lines, they find they have no pupils. Hence 
there is an unnatural separation at Oxford between those 
who should be advancing the knowledge of their subject 
and -those who are learning it ^ 

The general remarks which I have ventured on as to the 
effect of the Oxford system are probably too unfavourable. 
It is difficult to be altogether just to a system which is so 
familiar ; we know its faults from experience ; its merits we 
take for granted as if they were common to other systems 
of teaching — which is very doubtful. Whatever the 

1 An attempt has been made (1895) to remedy this by the statute 
establishing a further degree for advanced students (see note on p. 50). 
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faults ol an Oxford training are for the best men, it is 
exceedingly good for the second-rate ones, who are well 
taught the best and latest views on the most important 
subjects. And if the best men are not trained to be original 
workers and thinkers, yet some (and those an increasing 
number) become so of themselves aflerVards ; and if these 
latter are few, the fault lies largely in the whole tone of 
English society, which has a fondness for what is practical 
rather than for knowledge for its own sake ; in fact, if 
Oxford and Cambridge tamed out a large number of *' re- 
searchers" yearly, it is difficult to see where they would all 
find places in English life as at present organised. 

It is an interesting and very important question, What 
becomes of the six hundred or more giuduates whom the 
University turns out yearly 1 It is certainly one which 
presents itself more and more every year to the men who 
are leaving, at the end of their course, and to those charged 
with teaching work in Oxford. There are of course always 
some who remain in the University as fellows and tutors, 
while others have positions in English life which they inherit. 
But the bulk of the new graduates go away from Oxford 
to earn their living, and it must be confessed the ways 
which are open to them are much fewer than could be 
desired. The Home Civil Service absorbs five or six a 
year, and under the new regulations thirty to fifty Oxford 
men are annually elected for the Indian Civil Service ; but 
some even of those find it advisable to go to a *' crammer,^' 
in order to insure success in their examinations. Journalism 
becomes the occupation of a considerable number of gradu- 
ates, and those often among the ablest: it is said that 
the natural result of the Oxford honour course is to fit a 
man to write a good leading article ; whether this is so or 
not, it undoubtedly is the fact that many of our best leading 
articles come daily and weekly from the pens of Oxford 
men. 

But it is especially into the great professions that 
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Oxford men pass; the army, it is true, does not absorb 
many, though under the new regulations (by which the 
sucoessful University candidates for a commission are 
exempted from a year at Sandhurst) it is to be hoped that 
an increasing number of officers may be University men. 
The majority of our ginduates find their work in the 
Church, in Law, or in Teaching. It is calcuhited that 
rather more than 200 Oxford men a year take orders ; ^ 
and it may certainly be asserted that the English Church 
is happy in her tradition of training her ministers at the 
old Universities, where the narrowness of the seminary 
is avoided, and where yet, in spite of all recent changes, the 
feeling is still a prevalent one, that " true religion and sound 
learning ** are the complements of, and not antagonistic to, 
each other. A large share of the prizes of the Bar, again, have 
been enjoyed by Oxford and Cambridge men, and a man who 
has prospects in that great profession can well qualify himself 
for taking advantage of them by residence and graduation. 
A continually increasing number of solicitors, too, passes 
through the University every year, especially as they are 
exempted by the B.A. degree from two years of the five 
ordinarily required in an office, and hold often a better 
position in their profession if they are University men. But 
the largest number of young graduates drift off into the 
scholastic profession, which is certainly not a very promising 
one to the man of only ordinary ability. So great is the 
number of those entering it that the level of salaries has 
fallen nearly fifty ^ per cent, in the last twenty years, and a 
first-class man will now welcome a post which a pass man 
would have hesitated to accept. It is true that most men 
settle down in the end comfortably, but the process of 

1 This estimate is based on the analysis of the Ordination lists which is 
published from time to time in the Ovardian by the Rot. H. T. Armfield. 
It further appears from Mr Armfield's calculations that between 50 and 60 
per cent, of the dei^ are Oxford or Cambridge men, and that of these 
more than 98 per cent, are now graduates. 

' I am not speaking of masters in the large public schools, but of the 
vast majority of graduate teachers who find pkces elsewhere. 
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settling takes longer every year. It is a great pity that 
Oxford graduates who care for teaching have not yet 
made up their minds to enter the field of elementary educa- 
tion.^ This is practically unlimited for good men ; and though 
less attractive than that of secondary schools, yet it offers at 
once a livelihood and an opportunity of doing such work 
as England most of all needs. 

One thing more should, perhaps, be added. Charming as 
Oxford is, and happy as she makes her sons, it is doubtful 
whether more men do not take their degree here than is really 
desirable. The market for University graduates is limited ; 
and if a man has no vocation for orders, and no special 
prospects in, or liking for, any profession, he had better not 
come to Oxford on the chance of " something turning up." 
What does turn up for the ordinary man without capital is 
a poorly paid mastership ; and though teachiog is delightful 
to those who choose it, it is often a misery to those who are 
forced into it. In fact, it may perhaps be said that Oxford 
is trading on her old reputation. Thirty years ago the 
University was only about half its present size, and the 
proportion of wealth and ability in it was much larger : 
hence its graduates, as a rule, did well, and patriotically 
put down as the result of their University training, what 
was only indirectly and partially due to it. 

It will be noticed that nothing has been said of 
any connection between Oxford and the great commercial 
and manufacturing classes in England. Unfortunately, 
such connection is very rare. Occasionally you may 
find among England's captains of industry, one who 
has been at the University, said he will be proud o^ and 
will have profited by, his connection; but, as a rule, 
the wealthy manufacturer does not send his son to 
Oxford unless he intends to " make a gentleman of him." 
In any case it is hard to see how, in the present 

^ The Code now permits a graduate to become a certificated teacher in a 
primary school, as soon as he has had some training in educational methods. 
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struggle for commercial supremacy, a man can spare from 
his business, three of the best years of his life. Yet 
Oxford undoubtedly has much to teach which it would do 
the merchants and manufacturers good to learn : patriotism 
and public spirit, respect for merit apart irom wealth, love 
for the beautiful and the true for their own sakes — ^these, 
and such qualities as these, are the results which Oxford 
men claim as the results which their Alma Mater pro- 
duces by her life and her training. It is not too much to 
say that many others beside her own sons have felt that to 
reside in Oxford was itself a liberal education : the com- 
bination of the old and the new, the perfection of the 
beauty of nature and of art, make her unsurpassed (per- 
haps even tmrivalled) among the cities of the world. It is 
only when they have left her, or at rare moments in the 
busy time of University life, that men realise how much 
the beauty around them has entered into them and become 
part of themselves. It may not be a dream that, as the 
development of Oxford proceeds, even the busy man of 
wealth may spare his son for a year of college life, though 
he cannot afford either to make him a scholar or to allow 
him to lose three years before entering business. For, 
however much Oxford men may see the faults of their Uni- 
versity^ there is no doubt that they believe in it as a place 
of education, and wish as many as possible to share in its 
benefits. The object of a large amount of the recent legis- 
lation here has been to remove the obstacles in the way of 
entrance, and only about five years ago a statute was 
passed to enable elementary schoolmasters to obtain their 
training at the University.^ 

And we may be pardoned if we have this full belief in 
the educating powers of Oxford wherever they can be possibly 
enjoyed ; not only have we our own experience of what she 
has been to us, but every year the University is ceasing 



1 Some twenty or thirty elementary teachers have passed, or are now 
passing, through Oxford. The experiment has been successful, and would 
be more so, but for the standing difficulty of expense. 
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more and more to be the dose corporation of scholars, trained 
on somewhat narrow lines, which it was forty years ago, 
and is becoming an important &ctor in all the educational 
movements of the country. The higher education of 
;v7omen has found its special home in the older Universi- 
ties ; and though Cambridge has taken the lead here, and 
has done the work on a larger scale, Oxford has four most 
successful women's Halls, and an increasing number of 
women students. It is a significant tribute to Oxford, 
that two of the great Nonconformist bodies have trans- 
ferred their theological colleges to it, in order to train their 
future ministers in connection with the old University. 
In the same way the Indian Institute has been founded to 
draw closer the ties between England and her empire in 
the East, and Oxford has been for the last ten years one 
of the leading centres for the training of Indian Civil 
servants. 

And away from Oxford the work of the University has 
increased to a marvellous degree. By the Local Ex- 
aminations, instituted in 1857, the secondary schools of 
EiDgland have had their standard raised, and their work 
systematised : whatever the faults of these examinations, 
they have no doubt been most useful in exposing inefficient 
schools, and in guiding those that wished to be efficient 
And a similar work has been done, so far as it was needed, 
for the higher grade schools, by the examination for certi- 
ficates given by the Oxford and Cambridge joint board. 
Every year the examining work of the country is done 
by hundreds of University men, working under the control 
of the central delegates ; and the results which are attained 
abroad by a Minister of Education and his department are 
largely obtained in England by the voluntary action of the 
Universities and the local educational bodies. Our system 
may lack the thoroughness and completeness of continental 
organisation ; but it has a freedom and a capacity for develop- 
ment which are characteristically English, and which are 
wanting to the best organised machine. 
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Within the last twenty years, the work of the University 
Extension movement has still further enlarged the sphere 
of University influence. There are now tens of thousands 
of students, up and down the country, who look on Oxford 
or Cambridge as their University, and many of them have 
not only studied under the guidance of Oxford teachers, 
but resided in Oxford during the summer gatherings. 
Whatever be the shortcomings of the University Extension 
movement (and those who have most to do with it^ know 
these best), it no doubt means a great amount of enthusi- 
astic work and of real affection for the old Universities as 
the centres of that work. 

So far I have spoken only of the work of the University in 
itsliighest sense. But in some respects this might be said to 
be on]y a part of its influence in England. Certainly when 
Oxford men look back to the days of their residence, their 
memories turn to very many places beside the lecture-room. 
In experience of men, in training of character, in the forma- 
tion of friendships, the University helps her sons ; and it 
is in this width of life which Oxford embraces that is found 
the real answer to those who would wish the University to 
impose a fixed standard on all desiring to be admitted, and 
by a matriculation examination to bar the way against 
candidates who cannot attain to that standard. It is 
certain that such a step would keep some at least from 
entering who are well qua]ified both to benefit by and to 
benefit the society in which they mix. And though the 
Oxford pass man does not reach a high standard of 
examination work, yet he is frequently a man of real intel- 
lectual interests outside his ''schools/' and receives irom 
the University a training which qualifies him to " serve 
God in Church and State." 

And here a word must be said on those athletics which 
are so prominent a feature in Oxford life, and by which in 
some ways the University is best known ; for there is no 
doubt that the fiime of a great football team like Yassall's, 
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of a cricketer like Bashleigfa, of a ranner like Pollock- Hill, 
or of a jumper like Fry, extends far more widely than the 
fame of any other Oxford men. It no doubt is irrational 
that it should be so ; but Oxford is nothing if it is not a 
reflection of English life ; and while all classes in England 
unite in their devotion to sports, it is not unnatural that 
an Oxford man should pride himself on the fact that his 
University's " blue " is a certificate of merit, which is recog- 
nised all over the English-speaking world. And all would 
admit that the powerful influence of the English Universi- 
ties has done in the past,^ and should in the future do, much 
to overcome that tendency to professionalism and pot-hunt- 
ing, which is the bane of all athletics. Of course athletic- 
ism is sometimes carried to an absurd extent ; but it cer- 
tainly is one of the influences which keep University life 
pure and healthy ; and on the moral side, it trains just 
those qualities which a governing race needs — ^readiness 
either to govern or to be governed, quickness in meeting 
emergencies, and courage in things small and great alike, 
to hold on against odds, and do the best possible. 

Oxford and Cambridge, in short, have a very distinct 
place of their own in English life. It is true they are not, 
as the Scotch Universities at any rate used to be, connected 
with every circle and £Eimily of the country. In Scotland 
it is usual for religious ministers of all denominations, and 
for school-masters of every grade, to have a degree : hence 
the large number of students at the Scotch Universities, 
and the sacrifices made by the poorer classes to give their 
sons a college education, which may be a passport to 
success in life ; but in England the Universities have not 
this hold of the professions^ nor as yet has the system of 
elementary education worked long enough, or been suffi- 
ciently developed to bring the poorer classes into connection 
with the Universities to any great extent. It is only in a 

1 The foundation of the Amateur Athletic Association in 1880 was 
largely a University movement. 
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few places that a gradaated system of scholarships has been 
introduced, by which the most successful pupils in the 
elementary schools can pass to those of higher grade, and 
from them to the University, maintaining themselves all 
the time without cost to their parents. This method of 
utilising old endowments has been carefully worked out in 
a few places, especially at Birmingham, which in this, as in 
so many respects, takes a lead among English municipalitie& 
Its drawbacks are obvious, especially that of encouraging 
undue and premature competition, but its merits, if it be 
properly worked, ought to far outweigh these defects. It is, 
however, still too early to speak with confidence, as the 
new schemes have not yet been sufficiently tried. 

Nor, again, are Oxford and Cambridge, like the Univer- 
sities of the Continent, great government institutions, con- 
trolled by the State, furnished by it with abundant materials 
for the advancement of learmng and research, and used by 
it for the training of its servants and of all the professional 
classes. When we contrast the number receiving Univer- 
sity education in Scotland or in Germany with those at 
Oxford and Cambridge^ it is only fair to remember that the 
field for University graduates is far wider out of England ; 
and when the teaching staff of the older English Univer- 
sities is reproached with its lack of literary productiveness, 
it should be added that we have in England none of that 
stimulus to original work which is supplied abroad by the 
fact that only through it can a man there attract notice and 
gain promotion ; and while it is possible for a University to 
publish too little, it is also possible for it to publish too much. 
Oxford and Cambridge may perhaps claim that the energy 
which elsewhere goes entirely to the advancement of 
knowledge is with them largely diverted to the training of 
character. The Oxford tutor devotes to his men hours 
which the teacher elsewhere devotes to his studies. It is 
this personal intercourse of teacher and taught which is the 
most marked feature of English University education ; we 
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may be forgiven if we prize it highly, for others beside our- 
selves have praised it and pointed out its peculiar effec- 
tiveness as a means of training. 

The faults of the English Universities have been mainly 
due to the fact that they reflected only too fedthfully the 
aristocratic organisation of society in England. They have 
given their best to a few, but they have not reached the 
many. It remains for them now to do their old work 
under the changed conditions of democratic England. It 
may be hard to effect this, yet it can certainly be done, not 
by desperate efforts to oo^y other countries, but by carefully 
observing and developing all that is best in their own 
system ; and that best is inextricably connected with the 
colleges and college life. These institutions have played 
their part in various ways in six centuries of English life; 
they are as vigorous as ever, though their forms may have 
changed in part ; and those who believe in them may be 
excused if they prefer old and tried methods to experiments 
which begin with destruction and end in the unknown. 



In the previous editions of this book, a chapter was 

devoted to a careful analysis of the conditions of entrance, 

expenses, d^., at each College. There has been no attempt 

to repeat this, still less to advise as to the choice of a 

College. This latter point is all-important to those coming 

to the University, but can only be decided by consulting 

those who are actually living in Oxford. When a man has 

chosen his College, he can at once obtain all information by 

writing to the Head or to the Senior Tutor. J. W. 

Bj the statute passed in 1895 two new degrees, of B.Sa and B.Litt., 
were instituted for advanced students. Candidates must, if not already 
Oxford men, reside two years, and work under direction; their results 
must be presented in a thesis, and, if required, printed. It is satisfactory 
to record that already foreign graduates have begun to take these new 
degrees. Particulars as to the degree, conditions of enlswice^ ko., can 
be obtained by wilting to the Secretary of the Boards of Facultiea. 



Chapter III. 

EXPENSES OF OXFORD LIFE. 

** TXTHAT does it cost to live at Oxford I " is a question 
^ ^ which Oxford men are frequently asked to answer. 
Their replies are most various, for, to a great extent, the 
question does not admit of a definite answer : the scale of 
expenditure varies according to a man's circle and tastes. 
Hence it must be at once made clear that any estimates given 
in this chapter are only approximate. 

Oxford expenses may be divided into official and non- 
official: under the former are included all an undergraduate's 
payments to the College to which he belongs — ^for room rent, 
tuition, food, dues, &o. ; under the latter come his expenses 
for clothes, amusements, tobacco, travelling, and other things 
which a man living by himself finds necessary, or thinks 
that he finds necessary. With regard to these latter no 
estimate need be given ; they depend on the man himself, 
and vary indefinitely. It may, however, be stated generally, 
that they are much the same as those of young men in 
similar positions of life elsewhere. Prices in Oxford do 
not vary much from what they are in other places, though 
they tcnid to be a little higher; and if a man will pay 
ready money, or at the end of each term, he can obtain the 
advantages of cash prices; for here, as elsewhere, the old 
system of long credits and correspondingly high chaises is 
going out, although too many tradesmen still retain it. 

With regard to the official charges in College, these, too, 
of course, are a somewhat uncertain quantity : one man 
is always entertaining friends, another likes to live himself 
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as well as the College system allows ; a third is careful, 
and has a small appetite. But, after seven years' ex- 
perience as a Bursar, I think the following rough calcu- 
lations are approximately correct. There are a few men 
who can manage to live under £90 a year, but they are 
very few. A greater number will keep their "battels" 
(as all payments to the College are called) under £100 a 
year, and a still larger number will average between £90 
and £110. Probably about half the College will be under 
the latter figure, llie majority of the rest will be under 
JC120, while there will be individual cases over £130 and 
even over £140. 

On the whole, it may fairly be said that a man who 
wishes to live like other people, but is willing to be 
careful, may be at Collie for about £160 a year,^ out of 
which sum he can pay for his clothes, travelling, <fec., and 
find himself in pocket money. But this, of course, implies 
that he has a home at which to spend his vacations, while 
no allowance is made for travelling in vacation. This 
amount can be decreased by great care, without much 
sacrifice of comfort^ to £150, or even lower ; but it cannot 
be too much insisted on that these lower estimates involve 
either sacrifice of those pursuits and modes of life which 
are the rule in Oxford, or greater care than can fairly be 
expected from the ordinary man. 

The initial expenses of University life are rather heavy ; 
most Colleges charge an entrance fee of £5, while, as a 
measure of security, they ask, imder the name of " caution 
money," for a deposit,, which is practically a payment of the 

^ These amounts iuolude all the payments described above as ** ofBcial," 
inclnding rent for fomiture owned b^ the College, bat they do not 
include washing, groceries, or anj^ kmd of subemption. From com- 
parison with other Colleges, I beheve my own to be rather below the 
average in expenditure ; but in ordinary cases the increase would not be 
Twy great. 

' A bursar of great experience at another College considers this estimate 
rather high, and would consider £150 nearer the mark, for a man who is 
careful, but who yet conforms to the general standard of CoUege life. 
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term's "battels" in advance. This usually is ^30, and is 
returned to a man in part when he ceases to reside, and 
wholly when his name is removed from the books. In 
addition to this there is the University matriculation fee 
of £2. 10s., making in all a necessaiy payment of £37. 10s. 
Besides this, a certain amount of expenditure is involved 
on an undergraduate in the setting up of his small estab- 
lishment — for crockery and glass, ironwai-e, bath, <kc. 
These must be purchased in most ^ Colleges, while, as a 
rule, there is in addition a heavy payment for furniture 
(varying from £20 to £60, according to the size and condi- 
tion of the rooms), which is paid on a valuation to the 
out-going tenant. The system, however, of the College 
owning the furniture, and charging rent for its use, is 
coming more and more into vogue : its disadvantage is 
that it fails to make any distinction between careful and 
careless use of furniture in ordinary cases, and that in the 
end it is rather more expensive ; . its advantages are, that it 
not only saves the heavy initial expenditure, but gives a 
man a better furnished room, obviates the discontent which 
is continually caused by disappointing valuations, when a 
raan leaves his rooms, and does not encourage men to incur 
debts with the expectation of being able to pay .them out 
of the money which they will receive for their furniture. 

Among the expenses of an Oxford life, other than the 
College '* battels," one or two must be mentioned specially. 
The University charges fees for all its examinations, which, 
if a man does not allow himself the luxury of being 
"ploughed," average £2 a year ; with these may be mentioned 
the degree fees, which are £7. 10s. for the B.A., and £12 
for the M. A. The College also charges fees for these cere- 
monies, but on a scale (as a rule) much lower. Again, the 
various dubs and societies, which play so prominent a part 
in the life of Oxford, will in most cases absorb from £5 to 

' ^ Trinity College has introduoed the great improvement of providing 
these with the rest of the furniture. It is a pity this is not done usually. 
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£10 a year. The annual subscription to the Union Society 
is £3. 158. (for three years) ; but joining this society is not 
now so universal as it once was : a man, however, will 
find it well worth his while to be a member, even though 
the junior common room of his college in part supplies the 
place of the more general society. The athletic clubs are 
now (I believe), in the case of every College, united under 
common management, and the subscription is usually paid 
in the " battel " bill ; but special arrangements are 
made to enable a poor man to pay on a smaller scale if 
necessary. The subscription to these varies a good deal 
with the size of the Ck)llege, as, of course, the larger Col- 
leges need to raise less in proportion from each of their 
members. These dubs, at least, a man must join, if he is 
to enjoy to the full the benefit of Oxford life. 

A word or two must be said as to certain Oxford institu- 
tions where the scale of charges is less. At Keble a man 
pays a sum of about £27 a term as payment in advance for 
all his College charges — ^a payment which is *' caution 
money " under another name. This arrangement, however, 
is less a saving than it would at first appear, for all enter- 
taining is extra (whereas it falls under the head of ordinary 
expenditure in other Colleges), and there are also other extras; 
and certainly a man loses a good deal in the way of experi- 
ence, if he continues to live in the University on a system 
of common life, which is much the same as that of a sixth 
form at school. The Kon-Collegiate Students' Delegacy, 
again, publishes an estimate, by which it appears that with 
them a man can meet all his charges for board, lodging, 
education, <&c. (in fact, the charges that appear in College 
*^ battels"), for about £50 a year. No doubt this can be 
done, but it would involve in most cases living entirely 
outside the ordinary life of the University ; and that the 
system is not altogether satisfactory is shown by the fact 
that about 50 per cent, of the men who matriculate as non- 
collegiate students have migrated in past years to Colleges. 
It should be added that the percentage tends to diminish. 
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In fact, it must be confessed, and Oxford men do confess 
it with sorrow, that a College education is an expensive 
thing. In spite of the fact that the Tuition^ fees are low 
(very low as compared to those of the Colleges in London), 
and that the Tutors and Professors are largely paid out of 
endowments, Oxford is emphatically a place for the well- 
to-do, or those who by their brains have provided them- 
selves with scholarships and exhibitions. 

The full reasons for this are rather hard to see, but 
some suggestions may be made. We may set aside at once 
the belief, which is more or less current with every genera- 
tion in Oxford, that the men are taxed for the benefit of 
the dons. This may be so at one or two Colleges, though I 
very much doubt it ; but the annually published accounts 
show that the establishments barely pay their expenses, and 
certainly yield no considerable profits. Probably the most 
important cause of the deamess of Oxford is that we main- 
tain throughout the year servants, plant, <Sec., which are only 
used for half the year ; this, of course, makes the item of 
wages altogether out of proportion to the turn-over of the 
establishment And the fact that our demand is for half 
the year only, prevents us going to the wholesale sources 
of supply, and compels us to deal with the middleman. 

Again, the whole tradition of the place is against 
economy. Men expect to get the best of every thing 
(not unreasonably, considering the prices they pay), and a 
reforming bursar is not likely to have public opinion on his 
side. Ajad this tradition is not ours alone ; the world in 
general expects Oxford to entertain it, on the smallest 
introduction ; and whatever the faults of the University, I 
do not think we disappoint expectations in this respect. 

1 In comparing the expense of Oxford with other Univenities, it 
ought to be remembered that special coaching is less the role in Oxford 
thui elsewhere. It may fairly be said that a man of ordinary ability and 
industry gels all the help he requires from his College, and it is excep- 
tional for Honour men to coach. Pass men do it more, but rather because 
they neglect the help provided by College than because it is insufficient. 
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As Mr Andrew Lang has well said, '* ' Stranger ' in Oxford 
means not enemy but g^eat.'' 

Bat it is the system of separate establishments which ia 
the main cause of expense. Every man has his own ser- 
vant^ whom he shares with some seven or eight others. 
Now, the Oxford servants, as a whole, are an excellent 
body; but they only act on long-established tradition in 
claiming as their own perquisites the remains of every 
meal : hence it follows that a man pays in his " battels " 
for more food than he ever consumes. 

At the same time, while the English Universities are 
dear compared to those of Scotland or Germany, the cost of 
an Oxford education can hardly be called high, judged by 
the standard of what is usoally paid for education in 
England. At many of the large public schools it costs 
quite as much to keep a boy as it costs to live at the 
University, while the latter gives &r more in return for 
the expenditure; and Oxford and Cambridge are cheap 
compared to the great crammers' establishments in London 
and elsewhere. 

It cannot be said, I think, that the expense of College 
life at present is diminishing. Certainly in some respects 
a man has to spend less than once was the case ; so well are 
the College libraries kept up, and so available for use are 
they made that a man's book bill is now much less than it 
used to be (whether this is an unmixed advantage may 
well be doubted ; men now are far too ready to do without 
books which they should bay, and rely on their lectures, 
supplemented by a little reading in their College library), 
and the Oxford tradesmen complain that men spend less on 
really expensive articles than used to be the case. But 
College life has become more comfortable, like life in Eng- 
land generally, and small luxuries are now looked on as 
necessaries, which would have made the Mr Bouncers, who 
were Yerdant Green's contemporaries, open their eyes with 
astonishment. 
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Oxford expenses have increased, are increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.^ At the same time, though reform 
is necessary, it is to be hoped it will be carried out with 
due regard to existing traditions. Oxford life now pro- 
duces results which are costly, but which seem to be 
coveted, and which, we think, are rightly coveted. It is 
well to pause before introducing changes which may create 
the desired improvement, but which certainly would trans- 
form the whole character of University life. 

J. W. 

1 This statement was attacked by many reriewers. I wish I oould see 
my way to withdraw or modify it, but I fear it is only too true. The 
explanation largely lies in the fact stated in the previous sentence. 



Chaptsb IV. 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 

TK treating of the intelleotnal life, it is impossible wholly 
to avoid disoussing the social life at the same time. 
The two words are by no means opposed, and, in Oxford life 
especially, nothing perhaps is more pleasant than the inter- 
mixture of the two ; and thus, although the quiet and un- 
eventful tenor of a man's undergraduate days rarely supplies 
the materials for a story, yet there is a great charm in read- 
ing the College life of our greatest men : for instance, the 
rambles of Macaulay and his companions round Cambridge, 
or how Tennyson revisited the rooms where his loved and 
lost friend dwelt, and remembered how once they held 
debate thera And although there be nothing intellectual 
about a row on the river, or a wine party, yet joining in 
such amusements need not argue a distaste for higher pur- 
suits. When Tennyson, in the passage just referred to, 
finds in bis friend's old rooms — 

*' The nolfle 
Of HODgs and dapping hands, and boyi 
That oraBhed the glass and beat the floor," 

we may feel the pathos of the situation, but we need not 
infer that College life has sunk to a lower level since his 
time. The same boys, who were probably rejoicing at the 
success of their College boat (for, be it remembered, it 
was during the races, a time of licensed Saturnalia, that 
tihe poet revisited his College, and that it was most likely 
a bump-supper, if that be the proper Cambridge name, 
which he disturbed), might meet again the next day for 
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more intellectual converse. There are certainly many in 
Oxford who hold that ** rowing and reading " is a good 
realisation of the Greek " music and gymnastic," and many 
Colleges, which point with triumph to the number of their 
first-class men who have rowed ''in the eight." In the 
rooms of many a man of high mental powers, you may see 
fastened up as a trophy a huge and somewhat unsightly 
oar, with which he helped to row his College boat on to 
victory ; or a shining row of pewter and silver cups, won 
on the river or the running ground ; while from another 
comer of the same room gleam richly-bound books, blazoned 
with College arms, and awarded for some triumph in the 
schools. 

Much might be written to this effect, but it is not so 
much the blending of the distinctly social with the intel- 
lectual life which we wish to emphasize, as that many 
social pursuits partake also of an intellectual character. 
Such are the debating societies, with the Union at their 
head; and such also are musical societies, chess clubs, 
societies for reading Shakespeare, and others, among which 
must be included the amateur dramatic society. Musical 
societies, indeed, may perhaps be left to be treated entirely 
on their social side, though such treatment need not be 
supposed to involve the Platonic view that music appeals 
to the emotional side of our nature only. About most of 
the others something will be said presently. It may be 
that their multiplication tends to produce idleness or re- 
lazed work in some cases, but it is ncme the less true that 
they are intellectual influences. 

Before giving any detailed picture of Oxford intellectual 
life, it may be as well to notice some charges which are 
constantly brought against the Oxford system. Thus, it 
has been questioned whether, for the majority of under- 
graduates, there is any intellectual life at all. Under- 
graduates, according to these critics, pass a very enjoyable 
life of amusement, consisting of a long holiday, scarcely 
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broken by the alight laboar of getting up enough facts to 
pass their examinations. First, however, it may be re- 
marked that these examinations are by no means so very 
eac^, as is shown by the number of men " ploughed." And 
many pass-men become interested in their work, while few 
can wholly escape the intellectual influences round them. 
And next, it must be remembered that pass-men are not 
the whole of Oxford. Even if the class-men were inferior 
in numbers, it might well be maintained that they are the 
most important and characteristic part of Oxford. Bat 
the real state of the case is, that the number of class-men 
is rather larger than that of pass-men,^ a result which 
gives a conclusive and satisfactory answer to the above 
attack. 

Considering the thousands of men who look back with 
gratitude to their Oxford days, and regard their University 
with deep affection for the great gifts of knowledge and 
culture which she has bestowed on them, it is ridiculous 
that such attacks should be made. Still, as they are made, 
and command a wide audience, it seemed advisable to say 
a few words on the point. 

It is, of course, quite a different question how far 
social attractions, especially in summer term, interfere with 
work. The idle and gay aspect of Oxford, the one which 
naturally strikes a visitor most^ is certainly often sufficiently 
prominent, and is felt by many of the authorities to be a 
reproach on Oxford. But the results of the class-lists at 
the end of summer term always show that under the 
frivolous-seeming surface much solid work has been going 
on. 

I The relative numbers of pass and class are difficult to fix, partly owing 
to the complicated regulations for examination, partly to tne different 
lengths of reeddence of different men. On an average, 400 men take 
honours every year in the Final Schools (last year (1891) the number was 
407). The number of matriculations every year is at present between 700 
and 800. This estimate may seem to differ from that on p. 89 ; it will be 
seen, however, that the basis of the calculation is different. I was speaking 
there only of those who graduate, and neglected those who leave without 
taking a degree at all. — £ditor.] 
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But, although it is perfectly absurd to maintain that 
intellectual life at Oxford is an unknown and possibly 
non-existent quantity, yet the further question remains, 
whether the system of Oxford and the tone of her life may 
not tend to foster some of those ugly growths which cling 
round learning as round every good thing. Oxford is the 
head-quaiiiers of the examination system, and has been 
freely accused of producing all the evils which are attri- 
buted to that, and, indeed, to any other system. The attacks 
upon her may be convenienlJy summed up under four 
heads. She is arraigned from different points of view as 
producing superficiality, pedantry, over-work, and over- 
specialisation. Such evils are undoubtedly always exempli- 
fied where education is carried on on a large scale, and 
one of the great educational problems we have to face is 
how they can be minimised. But that any one of them has 
decidedly infected Oxford, we believe to be quite untrue. 

The superficiality complained of is two-fold.. The first 
kind arises from the idleness and want of interest shown 
by many pupils, who only cram as much of their subjects 
as will just secure them their degree, and then forget as 
soon as possible the small amount they have learnt. We 
believe tiiat the magnitude of this evil in Oxford has been 
much over-rated ; but at any rate, she is making strong 
efforts to shake it off. A large portion of the remodelling 
of examinations (''tinkering," as it is profanely called), 
which has been going on more or less for the last ten years, 
has for its object the banishment of '* cram," and the sub- 
stitution of intelligent study. However, there will doubt- 
less always be a certain number among the pass-men against 
whom this charge may be justly brought. 

The second kind of superficiality is, perhaps, more char- 
acteristic of Oxford, and harder to deal with. It is the 
superficiality of the man who makes a great show with small 
intellectual wares, who treats books like noblemen, to quote 
Douglas Jerrold's witticism — that is, he learns, their titles. 
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and brags of their acquaiDtanoe. There can be no doubt 
that Oxford education in general, and the Litters Humani- 
ores School in particular, tend in certain cases to encourage 
this sort of shallowness. Some men aim at learning just 
enough of a subject to enable them to write a neat little 
essay on it, in which they may adroitly profess a thorough 
knowledge of the whole, and pass off as original, informa- 
tion gathered at second or third hand. Perhaps men of 
this type rarely produce a good enough impression on ex- 
aminers to obtain first-class honours, for in the littero 
Humaniores School deep as well as wide reading is neces- 
sary in many subjects; but there are many second and 
third class men who, in ordinary conversation at least, can 
apparently hold their own without much real knowledge.- 
However, it is perhaps too much to hope that^ in a place 
where learning is thought highly of, we can ever be free 
from the affectation of it. 

Of pedantry in Oxford happily little need be said. If 
by pedantry we are to understend that sort of owl-like 
application to a few subjects, which renders the student 
incapable of recognising the importance of any others, and 
often unfits him for ordinary life, such pedantry hardly 
seems the iaxjlt of the present age. The multiplicity of 
subjects of interest is such that hardly any student can 
ignore the importance of other studies, than his own. 
Neither is learning any longer regarded a disqualification 
for other pursuits. It is not so long ago, to quote a typical 
story, that a lady, after dancing with a gentlemanly 
undeigraduate, was surprised to hear that he had taken a 
first-class, and wondered that he was the same as every- 
body else. Nobody would feel this surprise now. Perhaps 
this was at the end of a period when the typical reading- 
man was supposed to be like Mr Sloe, slightly sketched in 
" Verdant Qreen," who " teas all day long to keep himself 
awake for reading," and was considered by Mr Bouncer 
likely to " blow himself up with gunpowder tea^ before he 
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oould take his double-first" If this type is still existent, 
there must be very few specimens of it. 

Similar observations may be made about over-work. 
That the pressure of competitive examinations has pro- 
duced many instances of breakdown, and even of premature 
death, is sadly true. Of course celebrated doctors, by 
collecting these cases, are able to read us terrible lessons, 
and prophesy the speedy decay of Englishmen, if the 
abominable system be kept up. Few, however, really 
believe that the case is made out, when they consider the 
small proportion of these breakdowns to the total number 
of examinees ; and Oxford has a small share of whatever 
blame there be, for the variety and versatility of her life is 
the best known antidote to the evil. Moreover, a system 
where all who reach a certain standard can get first-class 
honours, and where the success of one does not necessarily 
mean the failure of the other, does not stimulate to such 
break-neck competition. 

As regards over-specialisation, we doubt if much can be 
made of the charge. It is sometimes said that men who 
are in for a particular examination seem to have no special 
interest outside it, but this may mean little more than 
that most of the Honour Schools are exacting, and leave 
little time for multifarious reading. As nobody would 
wish to see first-class honours gained too easily, the chance 
of this evil must clearly be run. The examination boards 
seem, as a rule, not afraid of it, for many of the changes dis- 
tinctly tend to specialisation. It is right to add that a large 
party still exists, perhaps in a minority, which looks with 
disfavour on specialisation, for fear that it may destroy the 
peculiar merits of Oxford teaching. 

On the whole, it is a fair conclusion to say that Oxford 
aims at the Aristotelian mean in these matters, with consider- 
able success. For it must always be remembered that the 
very freedom allowed to undergraduates, one of the finest 
traits of Oxford, renders the teaching body less able to check 
such intellectual weeds. 
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After thus vindicating the claims of Oxford to a true 
and healthy intellectual life, we will now attempt to de- 
scribe it. The subject may possibly be best approached by 
considering the intellectual influences, official and non- 
official, brought to bear on undergraduates, and the way in 
which they work. This will afibrd us a general sketch of 
the intellectual life, supplementary details of which will be 
given afterwards under their respective headings. 

In the first place, something must be said about the 
tutors — a difficult and delicate subject, for in dealing with 
so eminent a body, criticism requires courage, while praise 
may be deemed superfluous. 

The position of a successful Oxford tutor, able to influ- 
ence by his teaching the picked intellects among the youth 
of England, is one of the noblest conceivable. There are 
many such ; but the qualifications are high for such a task, 
and certainly there are many who either only partly succeed, 
or wholly fail The responsibility must be largely borne 
by the system, formerly prevalent, but of late years widely 
superseded, of electing to tutorial fellowships by examina- 
tion only. Obviously the possession of knowledge does 
not imply teaching power; and, what is more, the 
selected candidate was almost always a young man who 
had just taken his degree, and consequently had no experi- 
ence in teaching. This experience had to be acquired at 
the expense of possibly several generations of undergradu- 
ates. Moreover, the work is hardly of such a character 
that from it can be formed a fair estimate of a man's 
teaching powers. The popularity of his lectures, or the 
reverse, and the success of his pupils in the schools, are 
the only criteria, and neither are particularly good ones. 
It follows that a tutor may teach for years without any 
good test of the efficiency of his teaching. A better plan 
is now usually adopted. Fellowships at present are of 
two kinds, prize fellowships, and tutorial fellowships. The 
former are intended as rewards for the most successful 
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men of their year. They are awarded by examination^ 
are terminable after a fixed number of years, and cany 
with them no teaching functions. For the latter, as a 
rule, no examination is held, but a selection is made among 
candidates exactly as in appointing to head-masterships 
and other responsible posts. It is true that young men 
are still often selected, but these will be the most brilliant 
among the scholars, and a leavem'ng influence is supplied 
by the introduction of other tutors, chosen from among 
schoolmasters and others of tested merit in teaching. Of 
course a new danger has sometimes to be guarded against^ 
namely, lest the newly-elected tutors should have imbibed 
too much of the pedagogue spirit^ and treat the under- 
graduates like school-boys. In fact, the selection of tutors 
is a most difficult task, since their qualifications must be 
so various, and their position, with regard to undergradu- 
ates, is so peculiar. For instance, the following qualifi- 
cations may be mentioned as most essential to good 
teaching, and yet rarely found with high intellectual gifts, 
namely, the ability to comprehend the difficulties of dull 
pupils, and the patience to thoroughly explain them. It is 
a frequent complaint of pass-men that their tutors will not^ 
or cannot, come down to the level of their minds. 

Every undergraduate, besides having to attend a certain 
number of lectures, has a special tutor to whom he takes 
work. Happy those who are under a first-rate man 1 In 
his earlier years at Oxford a man may have a shy, school- 
boy feeling towards his tutor, but in his last year of resi- 
dence the barrier generally melts away, and the relations 
between teacher and pupil become quite unrestrained. The 
benefit thus derived is often incalculable. The undergradu- 
ate finds himself admitted to terms of friendship and even 
familiarity ; while the reverence for what may be a cele- 
brated name merees in a personal liking. How well all 
who have enjoyTthis privilege remember the fitmiUar 
nickname, which somehow did not detract from the 
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respect really felt ; the cheerf ol half-hours, which were looked 
forward to as a pleasure, not as a toil ; the wit and learn- 
ing that were Uien shown us; the kindly criticism and 
encouragement 1 Many an old Oxford man will treasure 
up these things as among his most precious memories. 
Many a man, when he leayes Oxford, has gained in his 
tutor a true friend, whose advice, guiding hand, and ready 
help, will be of use to him all his life. 

One of the great changes introduced by the Com- 
missioners of 1877 has been the creation of a large body 
of married Fellow& This has considerably altered the 
conditions of College life. Married Fellows and tutors 
are, of necessity, non-resident, for though the experiment of 
building houses for married Fellows is now being tried at 
New College, University and B.N.C., yet want of room makes 
such an arrangement impossible in most places. While, 
therefore, a certain number of Fellows are unmarried 
and resident, the greater part are not The chief advan- 
tage of this change was, that it secured a body of more 
permanent teachers for Oxford ; but it was much criti- 
cised, as likely to interfere with the corporate life of 
the Colleges, and loosen the ties between dons and 
undergraduates. The reply to this was, that the necessi- 
ties of College discipline could be trusted to retain a 
sufficient number of resident Fellows. Lately, however, 
a compromise has pretty frequently been made, by which 
a Fellow is allowed to marry on condition that he sleeps a 
certain number of nights in College. Probably, therefore, 
the critics above referred to will soon have an opportunity 
of judging whether non-residence of Fellows really entails 
the evils they prophesy. There is no doubt that College 
discipline has been much relaxed of recent years, but 
this seems to be due to wider causes and not to the non- 
residence of Fellows. Certainly it has not been the 
Colleges with fewest resident Fellows which have been 
notoriously disorderly. 
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Lectures are the next important feature of intellectual 
Oxford which demands attention. About twenty years ago, 
a combination system of lectures was formed, several Col- 
leges arranging that all the lectures at each one of them 
should be open to members of all those Colleges. This 
has now expanded into a vast system of inter-collegiate 
lectures, the ramifications of which are difficult to trace, 
but which practically throws open almost all lectures, with 
very few exceptions, to all undergraduates, irrespective of 
the particular College to which they may happen to belong. 
Theoretically, therefore, a man has now the choice of at- 
tending lectures in almost any College he pleases, and a 
complete list is published in the " Gazette " for that purpose. 
But practically the system works as follows. Most of the 
lectures are only attended by the men of the College at 
which they are delivered, who are, as a rule, expected" to 
attend a certain number of College lectures. But the more 
prominent and successful lecturers have their class-rooms 
thronged by a crowd of men who are sent to attend 
these lectures in addition to those of their own College, 
and are in this way practically, though non-officially, raised 
to the rank of University teachers. Thus the success of a 
lecture may be judged from the number of undergraduates 
attending it, who usually apply to it the plain straight- 
forward test, whether its matter is directly " useful for the 
schools " or not. There is a general impatience of lectures 
not conforming to this standard, and if a tutor ventures to 
give his lectures a wider range, he will probably find the 
greater part of his voluntary audience rapidly disperse. 
Moreover, any want of clearness, or defect in style, will 
soon thin the lecture-room. There are, of course, lectures 
in which students find it desirable to take rapid notes at 
the time during the lecture, and then spend another hour 
in deciphering them ; such, for instance, was often the case 
with the lectures of the late Professor T. H. Green. This, 
however, is only done when the known value of the lecture 
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outweighs any moanyenienoe oaoBed by a too rapid de- 
Hyery, or too great oondenaation of matter. Ab a general 
rule, men do not oare to attend leotoree in order to pick up 
what they can readily get in other ways. Thus lectures on 
Greek and Latin authors are often regarded as superfluous 
by the pupils, who think, whether rightly or wrongly, that 
little can be added to the excellent notes in the editions 
now used. In reading for Finals lectures are more useful 
and interesting, especially those on the general subjects in 
the littersB Humaniores School 

Now that the term ''priyate lecture" is piactically 
meaningless, the term *' public lecture " is reseryed for sudi 
among Professors' lectures as are of a popular character, 
and deliyered to a mixed audience. These are a special 
feature of Oxford life, and desenre a detailed account 
Apart from these it is doubtful whether the lectures of 
Professors, the official Uniyersify (as distinguished from 
the College) teachers are yery successfuL The number 
of Professors was largely incr^tsed by the Commissioners 
of 1877, but the system has had no time to take root, and 
it is hard to see how it can do so. For the examinations 
dominate Oxford so completely that the men haye usually 
no time nor inclination to attend lectures which are not 
useful for the schools. While, therefore, those among 
Professors whose lectures come under this category can 
command an audience, the majority secure but a thin 
attendance, a result due in no way to any inadequacy or 
want of interest in the lectures themselyes. Hence the 
Commissioners haye been reproached because while striying 
to do away with idle Fellows, they haye created a class of 
idle Professors. Certainly under existing circumstances 
the influence brought to bear on undeigraduates by so 
numerous and learned a body is yery small. Many, how- 
oyer, maintain that the work of Professors is to be con- 
sidered research quite as much as teaching. 

Many of the public leckires draw large audiences, owing 
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partly to the popular character of the subjects, and partly 
to the fame of some of the lecturers. Such are the lectures 
of the Professors of Poetry and of Fine Art. In these lec- 
tures undergraduates enjoy the privilege of being directly 
instructed by some of iiie greatest minds of the age. 
Thus many generations of Oxford men have been able to 
listen to Euskin, and the present generation has heard 
Palgrave and Herkomer. It must, however, be confessed 
that this privilege is not always used as it might be. The 
awkward times for the lectures, which are delivered in the 
afternoon, usually either at 2.30 or 4.30, partly account 
for this. Beading men will not give up their i^temoon's 
exercise, nor idle men their afternoon's amusement. How- 
ever, their place is largely filled up by the Oxford ladies, who 
always throng in crowds to any public lecture of a popular 
character.^ Their presence is sometimes not approved o£ 
Buskin once declared in a lecture that the undergraduates 
ought to be his only hearers, and the undergraduates present 
somewhat ungallantly applauded. But certainly Buskin 
had some reason, for he could always draw large audiences, 
and it was hard for a man to find himself shut out of a 
lecture-room, because all the space was taken up by ladies, 
who are only permitted to attend by courtesy. 

Buskin's power over young Oxford is a subject worth a 
short digression. His school of immediate disciples was 
small, though enthusiastic; but in many ways his influence 
reached far. His lectures always riveted the attention by 
their strangeness, equally with their eloquence. " I always 
wish to interest you," he once said, ** and sometimes to 
shock you." In this he certainly did not fail. While his 
eccentricities furnished lyigN^ith amusement, the beauty and 
grandeur of many of his thoughts have sunk deep into 
many minds. One project of his will be long remembered 
with a smile. He used to deplore the labour wasted on 

1 Not long ago the Oxford Magagint saroastically described a certain 
public lecture as "the annual treat of the girls' schools in Oxford." 
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unproductive amusementB, such as rowing, and tried to 
substitute for them the useful exercise of road-making. 
Under his auspices several men actually commenced repair- 
ing a road at Hincksej, two miles from Oxford, and during 
that time many undergraduates walked out and took a turn 
at the pickaxe and shovel. But the project came to nothing, 
and the road is still the muddiest spot in a very miry walk. 

The lectures on Poetry and Art are sometimes delivered 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, which provides plenty of room 
for a large audience ; in fact for a larger one than usually 
comes. In Poetry the chair has been lately filled by 
Matthew Arnold, Sir F. Doyle, J. 0. Shairp, and F. T. 
Palgrave. Many will remember the pleasure they received 
from Doyle s lecturer Shairp's were felt by many to be 
disappointing, and hardly worthy of his fume. The chair 
is at present worthily filled by Mr Courthope, the learned 
historian of English literature. 

Among the Professors the most conspicuous figure of late 
years has been Professor Freeman, whose recent loss has 
left a sad gap in Oxford life. The energy of his views, 
and of his expression of them, frequently aroused both 
interest and amusement. Such were bis well-known phrase, 
**The Unity of History"; his slashing attacks on all 
recent changes in the examination system, naturally except- 
ing those which he himself advocated, but which unfortu- 
nately did not happen to be carried ; or the challenge he 
threw down to Professor Seeley, by lecturing on " Creoige 
Washington, Expander of England." Very sad it is that 
he should have died so suddenly, leaving unfinished his great 
work on Sicily. 

No account of the intellectual life would be complete 
without some reference to the examinations, the key-stone, 
as it may fairly be called, of the Oxford educational system. 
Tet the subject is so vast that it would be absolutely im- 
possible to give any adequate idea of it in two or three 
pages. The complicated character of its machinery may be 
gathered from the statement that there are over four 
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thooBand different ways in which the B.A. degree can be 
obtained.^ All that can be attempted here is to tonch upon 
a few salient features of the yariouB examinations, chiefly 
with a view to bring out the intellectual influence they 
exert on the men who read for them. 

The first examination, Besponsions or "Smalls/' an ordeal 
which all undergraduates alike have to pass, whether they 
intend to try for honours afterwards or not, is worth linger^ 
ing over for a moment, not because of its difficulty, for it 
is quite a simple affair to most men, but because it renders 
some knowledge of Greek absolutely necessary for taking 
the B. A. degree. It has been called a narrow gate, through 
which all Oxonians must pass, and where Greek is unre- 
lentingly demanded as part of the tolL This provision has 
been much criticised, and it is possible that the present 
generation may see it altered. It is hard to deny that 
occasionally men who have had no classical education, and 
who wish to enter for honours in subjects like law and 
history, have a grievance. Nor can the required minimum 
(usually two plays of Euripides and some grammar) be con- 
sidered a very important point. Those, however, who have 
followed with attention the recent contest at the sister 
University on the same subject, will agre»e that there is 
much to be said on the other side. For instance, if Greek 
were no longer necessary for a degree, many schoolmasters 
would find it difficult to induce an adequate number of 
boys to learn the subject, and we might see it fall into 
the neglect that has befallen verse-composition. 

The consideration of the Pass schools in general, which 
may be conveniently taken next in order, opens up the in- 
teresting question whether Oxford does her best for the pass- 
men, who constitute nearly one-half of the Undergraduate 
world. The usual indictment against her is put pretty 

^ Most of the combinations referred to in this total, which has been 
oarefolly worked out, arise from the five altematiye examinations for 
Responedons, and the great number of subjects to choose from in Pass 
Greats. 
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strongly by the private tnior in Punch, who is supposed to 
say to a fayonrite pupil preparing for the University, 
** Work well with me for six months^ and I promise you a 
long three years' holiday when you go up to Oxford." 
Such an estimate of the subject, even allowing for satiric 
exaggeration, will suggest to Oxonians that Mr Punch's 
knowledge of the subject can hardly be first hand. At 
least this much may be said, that a Pass degree, if honestly 
worked for, will involve a considerable amount of interest- 
ing and instructive work. Thus most pass-men read, 
among many other subjects, the Apology of Plato, and half 
of the Ethics of Aristotle ; they study the campaigns of 
Hannibal, and are introduced to the problems of Inductive 
Logic and Political Economy. It is, of course, true that 
many men do not get all the advantage from these subjects 
which they might, but could they do so under any con- 
ceivable system) There isy be it remembered, a wholly 
different line of criticism which accuses Oxford of malriTig 
things too hard for the " average " undergraduata Exam- 
iners have to hold firm to their standard, amid dark rumours 
that the number of railway tickets for Oambridge was never 
known to be so large, and in spite of the warning of some 
sporting authority that it would be wisest to " back " Cam- 
bridge for any forthcoming Inter-TJniversity athletic contest. 
Such a criticism has of course its serious side, which not only 
deserves to be, but is, without doubt^ actually taken into 
account by those who control the examination system. 

Of honour men in Oxford there are two kinds, pretty 
nearly equal in numbers — those who take one honour school 
only, and those who take two. The former are ususdly 
the specialists, for whose needs it is probable Oxford will 
tend to provide more and more largely in the future, though 
she is quite alive to the possible dangers of over-specialisa- 
tion, which have been already touched on in this chapter. 
The second kind are the truest sons of Oxford. With them 
the most usual course is to select the classical school in 
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Moderations and Litter» Hnmaniores in Finals. In the 
fonner examination a new system has been working about 
ten years. The most important change then introduced 
was that^ whereas, previously, fixed selections from Homer, 
Demosthenes, Virgil, and Oicero had to be studied, these 
four authors have now to be studied as wholes,^ and passages 
are set out of them for translation only. This alteration, 
which promised well at the timci has not been found to 
work exactly as it was expected, especially in the case of 
the prose authors. The amount of ground to be covered is 
so large that work spent on them often seems to have no 
adequate roward in the examination. Thus a man might 
have read largely, and yet find he had read none of the 
passages set. Accordingly there ia a tendency among many 
of the clever men to regard these books as ** unseen trans- 
lation," while those of less ability find that it often " pays " 
best to study their special books carefully, and let these 
other books for the most part take their chance. Con- 
sequently there is a good deal of talk heard now that 
honour men have too little to do their first year, that a 
good sixth form boy could practically take '' Honour Mods." 
directly after matriculatiDg, and so on. This consideration 
was one cause, among several, of a movement which was 
started recently in favour of shortening the honour course, 
by reducing it from four years to three. At present little 
seems to have come of it, apparently because of the possible 
danger involved to the school of Littene Humaniores. 
This is by far the most successful examination in Oxford, 
happily blending the subjects of Classics, Philosophy, and 
Ancient History, and few of those who really know its 
working wish seriously to alter it. Even "the highest 
class of students, who look beyond University examinations," 
for whose wants the newly-appointed Professors were sup- 
posed to be going to cater, must surely derive benefit from 
reading for this school And of the excellence of its in- 

1 Only the speeohes of Cioera 
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fluenoe, broadly speakiBg; on the mass of men who enter 
for it, there can hardly be two opiniona. Indeed, the breadth 
of mental view, and impartiBJity of judgment^ which are 
characteristic of the best Ozfoid scholars, are lai^gely due 
to this examination. 

The preceding heads. Tutors, Professors, Lectures, and 
Examinations, may be called the official influences of Oxford. 
But still more important and interesting are those special 
influences which work less directly, such as the manner of 
life and tone of thought of a man's College friends, or 
the general environment of Oxford. 

It IB sometimes objected to Oxford that her degrees are 
won too easily, for they can all be gained by pass-men, and 
the standard of the examinations required is lower than in 
the corresponding ones at, e,g,f Ix>ndon University. To 
this it has been considered a sufficient answer that re- 
sidence in Oxford is in itself an important part of edu- 
cation. The air of Oxford, intellectually speaking, we 
believe to be wholesome and bracing. Though some 
of the phenomena are singular and perhaps repellent, 
yet the whole tone of thought leads to toleration and 
broadness of view. All opinions are subjected to the 
test of reason, and all who hold opinions strongly will 
find themselves expected to justify them by reasons, 
and will not be allowed to shelter themselves under the 
plea of authority, or the universal practice of the world. 
On the other hand, those who have a sophistical and para- 
doxical turn will delight in finding reasons for the most 
extravagant opinions, of the truth of which they believe 
they have convinced themselves. Accordingly there is 
scarcely any craze or extravagance of thought which does 
not meet with disciples in Oxford. Another noteworthy 
feature is the unpractical tendency of much of Oxford 
thought. Based as it generally is on pure reason, it fails 
by neglecting some practical aspect of the question. This is 
especially noticeable in political thought, where Oxford 
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often exhibits impatienoe of the working anomalies which 
are bound up with English life. From another point of 
yieW| indeed, saoh an attitude may be considered a whole- 
some corrective to the lazy acquiescence of the ordinary 
British citizen. 

Again, the critical, not to say hypercritical, tone assumed 
by a large part of Oxford, is a Uioroughly characteristic 
feature, and one admitting of much amusing illustration. 
One of its effects, for instance, is a curious reserve in 
expressing opinions, which is perhaps most noticeable 
among senior members. " Few men are more to be pitied," 
wrote the Oxford MagaavM, ''than the unfortunate ex- 
aminer in Greats who is forced to commit himself to a 
decided opinion before his fellow-examiners." Keadera of 
'* Eobert Elsmere " will remember Langham's dislike to be 
asked on what day the term ended, because that was a ques- 
tion to which a categorical answer could not be avoided. This 
feature sometimes is a bar to conversation. It may almost 
be said that if a man has special knowledge of a subject he 
is silent, lest he may be thought to talk " shop " ; while if 
he has no special knowledge he is silent, lest he may lay 
himself open to criticism. Thus we have free discussion 
and criticism singularly blent with this spirit of reserve. 

The way in which aJl these influencee} work on the mind 
of the average undeigraduate has often been described. 
The process usually gone through is that of every newly- 
awakened mind, and may be found written laige in the 
history of every people. To the age of faith when opinions 
are accepted on authority follows an age of active inquiry 
and often of doubt. Then finally the doubts resolve them- 
selves, and an age of reason follows, when opinions are 
held from mature conviction. Many Oxford men go through 
the whole of this process during their three or four years' 
residence. The freshman usually is a school-boy, who has 
taken his opinions on authority, and who has hardly con- 
sidered the possibility of reasonable beings thinking 
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differentlj from himself on religion and politic& Arrived 
at Oxford, be is at once surprised and possibly bewildered 
to find free discussion on all subjects, to hear opinions he 
considers certain called in question, and beliefs he regards 
as sacred made matter for argument. He finds himself 
easily worsted, when he tries to maintain his own opinions, 
and feels that he must think and reason for himself. So 
far the way is the same for all, but here it divides into 
three paths. Some few, convinced of the truth of their 
opinions, hold firmly and fearlessly to them, fight down 
difficulties as they arise, and leave Oxford with convictions 
more deeply and firmly established. Others, carried away 
by the intoxication of new ideas, abandon their convictions 
at once and join whatever band of thinkers they are most 
attracted to. These two classes, however, are the minority. 
In most cases, where the intellect has been awakened, 
there follows a period of doubt and eager inquiry, not in 
many cases a stormy and troubled time, but rather a time 
when the mind begins to rejoice in its newly-found power, 
and is inclined to skim rather too lightly over questions and 
to decide them offhand. Many of us, when we look back 
at that period in our lives, can feel some regret that 

'* That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures." 

Oxford will be blamed by few because in some of her 
pupUs this state of doubt and suspended judgment becomes 
permanent. Many men, indeed, who leave Oxford before 
they have emerged from it, soon find settled convictions 
when once engaged in the real battle of lifa Others, again, 
more fortunate still, have their doubts resolved and con- 
victions resettled before leaving their Alma Mater. The 
influences brought to bear upon a man in his last year are 
usually highly beneficial, especially if he be reading for the 
School of LittersB Humaniores, in which case the noblest 
thoughts of the best writers, ancient and modem, on the 
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higbest subjects, will be forced on bis attention. And so a 
man, wben leaving Oxford, will often bave already learnt 
to smile at bis intellectual extravagances during bis earlier 
years tbere. 

It remains to give an account of tbe position in Under- 
graduate Oxford, of various brancbes of tbougbt, sucb as 
Pbilosopby, Politics, Literature, and tbe Drama. 

Perbaps no study is to be considered so cbaracteristio of 
Oxford as tbat of Pbilosopby. Many men can look back 
to tbe time wben, as undergraduates, they took an interest^ 
now no longer kept up, in tbose world-old problems, always 
to be fought over, and never to be solved. Others, again, 
may recall the time wben an interest was awakened, wbicb 
bas lasted, and given them life-long food for reflection. Tbe 
latter band, however, will be naturally small, for Pbilosopby 
is an exacting mistress, and demands more time and brain- 
work than most men have to spare. Oxford thus seems 
identified with Philosophy. And yet, we believe, it consti- 
tutes a very small part of Oxford life. Teachers are few, 
not many Colleges numbering more than one or two philo- 
sophers among their teaching staff. Again, there is no 
special examination in philosophy ; it only forms a part 
of tbe Litterse Humaniores School, and many have taken 
honours, and even high honours, in that school, who have 
scarcely stepped over the threshold of the temple of philo- 
sophy. Tet the few who have done so are tbose to whom 
Oxford has given of her best. 

The method of teaching always bas this great character- 
istic. The student is taken first to the ancient philo- 
sophers. He is taught to read and appreciate Plato and 
Aristotle, and thence he is led down the stream of history 
to modem times. It is a noticeable feature of Oxford 
work tbat she draws no line between ancient and modem 
thought, but encourages the study of both, side by side. 
Soon among tbe students the usual division takes place. 
Led by the bent of their own minds, and tbe guiding bands 
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of their tatora, they &11 into one or other of the two great 
oamps into whicli philosophy is diyided. This division is 
one far more easily felt than accurately stated, and with- 
out attempting to be very exact, we may adequately describe 
it by saying that some follow the lead of Locke and Hume» 
others iJiat of Kant. About twenty years ago, the former 
school was in the ascendant, and Mill its great authority. 
Then came the time of reaction, largely owing to the teach- 
ing and personal influence of the late Professor T. H. Green 
of Balliol, and the tide set strongly in the other direction. 
It must not, however, be supposed that Mill is entirely 
dethroned. His works, especially his ''Logic," are still 
recognised text-books, and questions are set largely from 
them. However, in answering these the student is expected 
to show himself able to criticise Mill's views. 

The philosophy of Professor Green, perhaps the most 
potent intellectual influence in Oxford during the last 
twenty years, deserves a fuller notice. Not so long ago 
Mr Mark Pattison told us, in his ''Memoirs," of the 
down&U of Mill and sensationalism, and the growing 
influence of Green, who " brought Kant and Hegel to 
Oxford." The late Bector of Lincoln was a hostile critic, 
and bis statement, though true, is, taken by itself mis- 
leading. Green's philosophy is not simply a reproduction 
of German thought ; it is much better described as a 
criticism, or better still, as a reconstruction of the tradi- 
tional English philosophy, of whicli Locke, Hume, and Mill 
are representative names, in the light furnished by the 
foreign systems of Kant and HegeL Not to dwell long on 
matters which have little interest for the general reader, we 
may yet point out how such a criticism demanded, alike 
from friend and foe, a survey of the whole field of modem 
philosophy ; and why it is, therefore, that in the Oxford of 
to-day the interest in metaphysical speculation is so much 
wider and keener than it was. Nevertheless, had Professor 
Green been no more than a metaphysician, his influence, 
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great as it was, oould never have extended beyond a oom- 
paratively narrow circle. That which attracted young 
Oxford about him was the union in him of the speculative 
and the practical ; the conviction, which inspires and in- 
vigorates his philosophy, that to conceive the ideal intel- 
lectually, and to realise it actually, amid the world in which 
we live, are but different aspects of one and the same 
endeavour. To such teaching, set forth as it was in a life 
of singular devotion and simplicity, may be most truly 
traced that great wave of philanthropic interest, which in 
our generation has swept over Oxford with such beneficial 
effect. Nothing is more surprising to old Oxford men than 
the interest which undergraduates now take in the many 
practical questions which connect themselves with religion, 
morality, or politics. Though there are many parties and 
many methods, the leaders of nearly all woiQd have to 
confess that a large part of their inspiration came from 
'' Green of Balliol/' It is sad to remember that a life in 
which so much had been done, and so much more was 
promised, should have prematurely closed in middle age. 

During the last decade a strong intellectual influence 
was exerted by the Bev. Aubrey Moore, of Keble and 
Magdalen Colleges, who has also been prematurely lost to 
us, when his work, as it seemed, was hardly begun. But 
for a discussion of his life and work a fitter place will be 
found in the chapter on the Beligious Life of Oxford. 

One marked feature of Oxford which may be noted at 
this point is the growth of societies of all sorts. Their 
number and variety may be seen from the following 
list, copied at random from a number of the Oxford Maga- 
zine, merely as a sample : — Oxford Union Society, O.TJ. 
Musical Club, O.TJ. Musical Society, Newman Society, 
Ruskin Society, Junior Scientific Club, St Hilary Essay 
Society, Society of Historical Theology, Guild of St 
Matthew, O.TJ. Chess Club. All of these belong to 
the class of societies open to all Oxford. But besides 
this eveiy College has two or three of its own. Of 
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these some are for undergraduates only, some for graduates 
only, while a smaller number admit both graduates and 
undergraduates. Their fortunes are various. Some last 
on for years, and become venerable ; others are sustained 
A few years by the energy of their original promoters, and 
then die away. This was the &te of the '' Philosophical," 
which was started about thirteen years ago to promote the 
discussion of philosophical questions between graduates and 
undergraduates. The only other philosophical society, so 
far as we know, is the ''Aristotelian," and is confined to 
graduates 

Turning to the subject of Politics, we find very 
different views, both far from the truth, current about 
the tendencies of Oxford. To some she appears the 
incarnation of rigid Conservatism ; to others, a hot-bed of 
violent Radicalism. From the point of view of an election 
agent, the constituency of Oxford University, of course, 
presents an unbending Conservative front. This, as 
is well known, is due to the number of non-resident 
M.A.'s, who are largely country clergymen. But, among 
the resident M.A.'s, it would be difficult to assert posi- 
tively, which party is in the majority.^ At all events, all 
opinions are represented, all discussed, and all tolerated. 
Oxford is safe from the crystallisation of habit and opinion 
which grows so often on Uie man who has definitely settled 
down to work in some part of the country, and results in 
an unbending political dogmatism. However, many politi- 
cians, neglecting these obvious facts, have considered, or 
chosen to consider, Oxford a mighty stronghold of pre- 
judice. The scene at the Encoenia of 1887, when John 
Bright) the man who had once described Oxford as " the 
home of dead languages and of living prejudices," received 
an honorary degree amid a very tempest of cheering, strik- 
ingly illustrates this point. 

But this is a digression from Undergraduate Oxford. The 

1 Three-f ourthi^ howeyer, of the rendent sraduates are Unionists. 
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opposite yiewy that Oxford is extremely Radical, is dae 
mainly to the energy with which the advanced section of 
undergraduates, a very small minority, expresses its 
opiniona As the great body of undergraduates who come 
to Oxford from school are traditional Conservatiyes, it is 
natural that those who are converted to the opposite 
political faith should be the most eager politicians, and 
have most to say in defence of their opinions.^ It must 
not, however, be understood that all the Conservatism of 
Oxford is traditional and unreasoning. A lai^ part of it 
must be so, but there are plenty of men who are Conserva- 
tives from reasoned conviction. The da3r8 are past when 
Liberalism was the creed of most clever undergraduates, 
and Conservatism was rather regarded the sign of an 
inferior intellect 

The Debating Societies provide several outlets for political 
energy. Foremost of these is the celebrated Union, which 
has a history of more than sixty years, and numbers among 
its Presidents Archbishop Tait, Bishop Wilberforce, Car- 
dinal Manning, Bt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Bt. Hon. G. J. 
Goschen, Lord Duf^n, Lord Sherbrooke, and other names 
nearly as famous. The Union is partly a literary club, 
partly a debating society. Like all long-established insti- 
tutions, it has periodical ups and downs. The develop- 
ment of clubs in connection with the great schools has to 
some extent injured its numbers and popularity. But the 
debates, which half-a-dozen years ago were not of a high 
order, have of late years revived, and are now often exceed- 
ingly interesting. A judicious plan of occasionally inviting 
public men to take part in the debate has contributed 
much to this revival. 

1 " B^ the way, from havizig been an ardent Toiy in his freshman's 
year, his principles took a sudden turn afterwards, and he became a 
Liberal of me most violent order. He avowed himself a Dantonist, and 
asserted that Louis the Sixteenth was served right." (" Pendennis," vol. 
i diap. 18.) Universitv life has changed much for the better since 
Thackeray wrote of it ; but the leading features of his vigorous sketch are 
as true as ever. 

P 
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A Union debate is a highly characteristic Oxford scene, 
and deserves a detailed description. The Debating Hall is 
large and new. At the centre of the upper end is the 
President's chair, on the right of which are the Conserva- 
tive benches, on the left the Liberal The lower end is 
taken up by cross-benches, on which those may sit who 
are of no declared political colour. A gallery runs above, 
to which ladies are admitted. During the day the room is 
used as a reading-room, but every Thursday night, at eight, 
the newspapers are cleared away, and the room rapidly 
fills. Then the President and other officers enter, and cries 
of " Order, order," are raised against those members who 
have neglected to remove their hats. Before the debate, 
there comes what is known as private business, which 
aflfords a recognised opportumty for the younger membeni 
to try to show off their wit. The President gravely in- 
quires whether any honourable member has any question 
to ask of the officers of the Society with regard to their 
official duties. Then comes some fun. One member will 
demand, with a voice quivering with emotion, when the 
Treasurer is going to rise to the level of the age and supply 
reply postcards for the members' usa Another will iron- 
ically suggest that the President cannot be aware that the 
clock was, on Monday, a minute and a half behind time. 
The power of scoring-off these would-be jokers, and turning 
the laugh against them, is much thought of. When this 
is over, the real debate begins. The mover of a question is 
allowed half-an-hour for speaking, the other members being 
restricted to twenty miuutos, towards the end of which time 
a warning electric bell is rung by the President, as a hint 
that the speaker should bring his remarks to a conclusion. 
Four speeches are always arranged beforehand — those of the 
mover and opposer, and one other speech on each side. 
When these are over, anybody is allowed to speak, and the 
interest, as a rule, visibly slackens. The beau idial of a 
Union speech is one bristling with brilliant antithesis and 
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epigram. The TTnion audience is one of the most im- 
patient and critical to be found, and no nervous nor affected 
speaker has a chance before it. Sentiment is never 
tolerated, and rhetoric very rarely, unless it exactly fits in 
with the views of the hearers. Some members are markedly 
unpopular, and can never get a hearing. Thus the Union 
once denied itself for a whole year, the luxury of square 
envelopes, because an unpopular member always asked for 
them at question-time. On another occasion, a member 
was jeered at while proposing a tribute to Victor Huga 
It was thought at the time that an insult had been offered 
to a great man's memory ; but those knowing the temper 
of the Union will understand that the said member's un- 
popularity was the sole cause of the manifestation. With 
these exceptions, the audience is fair and unprejudiced. It 
will listen contentedly to orators who amuse it, whatever 
be the opinions advocated ; but will not tolerate a dull 
speaker, however popular his statements may be with the 
majority. 

It is needless to say that the oratocy generated by this 
system is not first class. The style tends to be flashy and 
superficial, and the matter not unfrequently reminds one 
strongly of the latest newspaper leaders. But a success- 
ful Union orator has of necessity acquired many qualifica- 
tions for speaking, and the more solid ones can be added 
afterwards. Many of our present statesmen have been 
trained in this school. 

Besides the Union there are several other debating 
societies, some named after distinguished politicians, such 
as the Palmerston, the Canning, the Strafford, and the 
Bussell. Almost every College has its own, the audience 
of which is not usually so terrible as that of the Union. 
Thus a dull and weary speech of an essay character, made 
by a hard-working scholar of the College, may be listened 
to with the semblance of attention, and duly applauded. 
Some of the oratory would be of a lighter character than at 
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the Union, and whimsical nonsense will occasionally prove 
an agreeable interlude to the more serious speeches. Most 
of these societies are great sticklers for the forms of debate, 
and derive great amusement from their occasional infraction. 
If the President inadvertently breaks some rule, he may 
find a vote of censure upon him at once carried, all in 
perfect good humour. These debating societies are certainly 
of much use in teaching men to speak who do not aspire to 
become Union orators. 

Education in Literature, at least in Modern Literature, 
has so &r almost escaped being a part of the Oxford curri- 
culum. It is true thiett English Literature is one of the 
subjects which may be taken up in Pass Greats, but this 
course is taken by few. But hitherto, though Ancient 
Literature forms an important part of Classical Honour 
Moderations, there has been no honour examination in 
Modem Literature. About five years ago a new school in 
Modern Languages and Literature was proposed, but was 
rejected by Congregation on a division, the votes being 
equaL Since, then no further step has been taken in this 
direction, though the question is by no means at rest 
Quite recently Mr Churton Collins, himself an old Oxford 
man, has been again urging on his University from the 
outside the importance of establishing a Literature school, 
while a powerfully signed memorial was unsuccessfully laid 
before the Hebdomadal Council, with whom the initiative in 
legislation lies, to propose a new Honour School in English.^ 

Possibly, therefore, the present generation may see this 
change effected. But in any case it may be as well to 
notice a point often lost sight of, namely, how much 
Oxford has sJways done indirectly to educate the taste and 
form the judgment in literary matters. Vast libraries lie 
round the student, to which he may, without much diffi- 
culty, gain access. He hears all sorts of books talked of 
and criticised, and soon desires to read and judge for him- 

1 See note on p. 88. 
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self, if only to take a worthy part in his friends' conversa- 
tion. Thus undergraduates who have oome from school 
totally unacquainted with English literature rapidly learn 
to read and admire. If the tone of literary comment has 
a fault, it is that it is too critical. This is natural in a 
society where bright and smart conversation is thought so 
highly o^ and witticisms and epigrams are treasured up, 
and go the round of the Colleges. But it is certainly a 
friult. Thus, if a writer has several marked defects, easily 
ridiculed, his possible good qualities are not thought of. 
A good instance of this ia the low reputation which Dickens 
apparently always has in undergraduate Oxford. Anybody 
with the least turn for criticism can discover fetults in every 
page of Dickens, and thus many men are led to speak 
slightingly of the author of ''David Copperfield** and 
"Bleak House." The late Master of Balliol must have 
had this characteristic defect of Oxford in his mind when 
he said to the Professor of Poetry, on the occasion of his 
inaugural lecture, '' Teach us not to criticise, but to admire*' 
— a word happily addressed to the man who has done more 
to teach us to appreciate the true gold of our literature, 
and to separate it from the dross, than any writer of our 
generation, except perhaps Matthew Arnold. 

Oxford is not destitute of a literature of its own. Some 
of us feel that no production of these days can quite touch 
the celebrated "Oxford Spectator," though in fact this 
belief may be illusory. There is now a regular Oxford 
magazine, "printed on beautiful paper, with an artistic 
cover," as we were told by an Oxford friend, who meant, 
not obscurely, to hint that these were its principal merits — 
an undeserved criticism quite in the Oxford manner. The 
magazine is, of course, largely taken up with College news 
and other matters of little general interest. It always 
opens with about four pages entitled " Notes and News," 
in which it comments on University topics generally. 
These notes are as a rule smartly written, and something 
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amusing may nearly always be discovered in them. Often 
they are couched in a peculiar learned and allusive style, 
which is hard reading for those who have not the key. To 
take a simple instance, when the magazine announced that 
** The Senior Fellow of Corpus is dead," it was not every- 
body who knew that a cat was meant. Not long ago 
some words of ironical praise were gravely extracted by 
the man referred to, and used as an advertisement. The 
rest of the magazine is apt to be dull, but an oasis is not 
seldom found in the shape of a witty article or poem. 
These are sometimes first-class, and when a number of them 
were selected and reprinted not long ago, under the title of 
" Echoes from the Oxford Magazine," a brilliant and amus- 
ing volume was the result.^ 

Undergraduate wit, from time to time, tries to find vent 
in the publication of other journals and pamphlets. For 
as the magazine is open to contributions both from gradu- 
ates and undergraduates, it appears to many of the latter to 
represent the dons too exclusively. This was the cause of the 
appearance of a journal called tiie ** Undergraduate," which 
was started in tTanuary 1888, and ran about a year. But 
the most prominent pf such productions in late years was 
the '^ Eattle," which was first brought forward during the 
Torpid races of 1886, purporting to be a journal of the 
races. Besides the information about the races, it contained 
parodies of considerable merit, and often poked broad fun 
at some prominent University characters. But by far the 
most popular undergraduate paper has been the "Isis," 
which was started in avowed imitation of the Cambridge 
"Granta." It has been conducted with great ability on 
the whole, but it is a pity that there has been a growing 
tendency to mistake personality for wit. 

A journal called " The Pelican " has lately appeared in 

^ A Second Series of *' Echoes ** has appeared, fully equal to the previoua 
volume. In "A. G." Oxford possesses a local poet who may fairly be oom>* 
pared for wit and grace with Cambridge's beloved *' C. S. C." 
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Corpus — the first instance, we believe, of an individual 
College making such an experiment. This lead has now 
been followed by Christchurch. There are not many 
colleges, however, which can command, as Corpus does, 
the pens of two such well-known writers as Robert Bridges 
and Arthur Sidgwick. 

The Drama has received a great stimulus in Oxford 
during the last six or eight years. It is generally known 
that up to the year 1886 no theatrical representations 
were allowed at Oxford during Term-time. The result 
was that the "Vic,'' as the old theatre was called, de- 
generated into a low music-hall. The influence of the late 
Master of Balliol, who was then Vice-Chancellor, was 
largely instrumental in effecting a great change. Under 
his auspices, in June 1880, the ''Agamemnon" was pro- 
duced in the original Greek in Balliol Hall. Since amateur 
theatricals have been taken under the Vice-Chancellor's 
protection, they have flourished greatly, and the year 1886 
saw the establishment of a new theatre in Oxford, inaugu- 
rated by a performance of "Twelfth Night" by under- 
graduate amateurs. Professor Jowett, as Vice-Chancellor, 
further accentuated his approval of theatricals by inviting 
Mr Irving to lecture in the New Schools at Commemora- 
tion-time, and himself seizing the occasion to set forth how 
great an intellectual engine he believed we might have in 
the acting and hearing of first-rate plays such as Shake- 
speare's. Since that time amateur theatricals have become 
an annual institution. Three Greek plays have been acted 
—the " Alcestis" in 1887, the "Frogs" in 1892, and the 
"Wasps" in 1897. On all other occasions but one Shake- 
speare has been acted, the exception being in 1890, when 
the play chosen was Browning's "Strafford." 

Such are some of the intellectual aspects of young 
Oxford. Some are lighter, and some more serious, but all 
characterised by that which is her principal charm, the 
bright and many-sided play of the newly-awakened intellect. 
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To omit from the pictare much that may seem trifling or 
extravagant would impair its truth. Seriousness and oon- 
viotion come generally with years; when they are found 
in the young, we shall often, if we look deeper, find the 
ugly growths of priggishness and dogmatism. Instead of 
blaming Oxford for not always giving these gifts, let us 
thank her for the great gifts ike has to give ; for teaching 
the young muid to think and to reason, for imparting that 
tolerance which comes of a widened experience, and for 
storing the memory with the noblest images and sayings of 
the world's greatest writers, whether ancient or modem. 

From much of what has been said, it will be seen that 
Oxford has of late changed much and is still changing. 
The action of the Commissioners has greatly altered the 
tenure of Fellowships and Professorships. The studies of 
the University have been *' re-organised and grouped into 
definite Acuities, controlled by newly-constituted Boards," 
with the result that important changes in the examinations 
have been and are still being made. Many other changes 
have to be described in the following chapters, such as the 
admission of women to examinations, the foundation of two 
Nonconformist Colleges, and the noble attempt to carry 
Oxford influences, religious and intellectual, into East 
London. That these changes are in the main beneficial, 
will hardly be denied. Only let us hope that while Oxford 
intellectual life is made by these influences fuller, freer, 
and, in the truest sense, more national, her own peculiar 
excellences may not disappear. 

F. G. B. 

NoTB. — ^An Honour School in English Language and Literature was estab- 
lished about four years ago, and the first examination was held in the summer 
of 1896 ; there were three undergraduate candidates. No doubt, however, 
this scanty number was due to the &ct that the regulations iiad only been 
published eighteen months, and that Colleges had had no time to prepare 
xor the new examination. 
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Chapter V, 

SOCIAL LIFE AT OXFORD. 

/^XFORD has been, and is, a birthplace of movements 
^^ / rather than a home of learning. Whether this char- 
acteristic is a proper one for a Universitj is hardly a 
subject for aigoment here ; but it is important to recognise 
a fa^ which is partly to be explained by the social side of 
Oxford life. In other countries men, or rather boys, go 
to the University to learn. In England they go to develop. 
The modes of development, it is true, are various ; in some 
cases the development is sham or retrogressive, but in most 
it is real, and the years spent at the University fulfil the 
important task of forming a young man's character. To 
show how this is done is to give a picture of life at the 
University from its general or social aspect as opposed to 
the life of any one limited or special set; and to give such a 
picture one must, so to speak, collect and intermingle, one 
with another, the different types of men and the different 
pursuits. and pastimes which they each affect. 

Among those who come up to Oxford there are several 
well-defined types : to an undergraduate, at any rate, there 
is a strongly-marked line of distinction between those who 
are '* public school men," and those who are not ; and each 
of these divisions again may be subdivided. First, there is 
the public school boy who is bom in the purple ; he, under 
the genial warmth of opportunity that Oxford affords him 
of spending money and indulging in the fashionable 
pleasures of the day, rapidly becomes a man of the world 
and finds in Oxford a pleasant stepping-stone from the 
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supposed restraint of a public school to the supposed free- 
dom of manhood. Next, there is the ordinary young man, 
whose ambitions lie in the social and athletic rather than 
in the studious line ; and a third type is to be found in 
those who have ideas, who come to Oxford as to a larger 
field for their action, and find it such according to the 
measure of their ability and perseverance. Besides the 
above, one recognises among those who have not been to 
one of the great public schools, similar types corresponding 
in other points to those already described, but differing from 
them in this important particular — that they have not 
experienced the trials nor reaped the benefits of those 
much-discussed institutions. 

This classification of those who come up to Oxford 
is perhaps somewhat arbitrary, but without some such 
arrangement into classes it is impossible to apprehend the 
cross lines of cleavage and stratification which divide 
Oxford undergraduates on the one hand into rowing-men, 
cricketers, or what not^ and on the other into politicians, 
reading men, or social good fellows. These cross-divi- 
sions make it exceedingly difficult to present a picture of 
Oxford which will at once be true to the life, and there- 
fore acceptable to an old Oxonian, and at the same time 
intelligible to the outside world. It seems, however, if any 
adequate account is to be given of Oxford social life, the sub- 
ject must be approached in two different ways. In the first 
place, we must discuss the various occupations, pursuits, 
and pastimes that attract the many different sets and types 
of men, and consider the social side of each of these. Then 
a more general view will be required, and an attempt must 
be made to criticise and explain life at Oxford as a whole — 
to see what, if any, characteristics are common to all its 
divisions and all its sets — to ascertain, in short, what is 
connoted by the term '' Oxonian." 

An Oxford day falls into three divisions, of which the 
morning is by most men devoted to work, the afternoon to 
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play, and the eveDing to that form of social intercoarse 
which may suit their individual taste or satisfy their par- 
ticular aspirations. Of the first we need say nothing, as it 
is not part of our business to describe work at the Uni- 
versity, while we may ignore that fraction of the under- 
graduates who devote their mornings as well as their after- 
noons to their fiivourite sport or pastime. A few words, 
however, may be said, in passing, on a recent development of 
modem Oxford, which, though properly a part of its work- 
ing side, has also a social aspect This is the system of 
inter-coUege lectures. Whereas twenty years ago an under- 
graduate did not go to any lectures outside his College, 
he now attends many such, and, as a result, in his work as 
well as in his amusements he mixes with, and is to a 
certain extent affected by, men of other Colleges. If the 
lecture be attended by but few, it is natural that some 
intimacy should spring up among those who attend it ; and 
even in the crowded ball of the popular lecturer, a man 
soon learns to be familiar with the faces at anyrate of his 
contemporaries. 

To come now to the occupations which engross the 
attention and consume the leisure of an Oxford under- 
graduate, we find at the outset that they fall into two 
main divisions — the sports and pastimes, which may be 
almost looked on as " official," and the purely social or semi- 
intellectual occupations and gatherings of the various dubs 
and societies. Of all the pursuits to which Oxford under- 
graduates devote their energies there is none so engross- 
ing as Bowing. Few are the men who despise or affect to 
despise the rowing element in a College, and in most Colleges 
a majority of its members have been at one time or other 
more or less connected with their College boats. This is 
partly owing to tradition and partly to the common-sense 
view that rowing is compatible with and ancillary to more 
serious pursuits. But whatever the cause, the fact re- 
mains that the river, its pleasures and duties, form a 
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pivot for the sooial life of a College, around which swing in 
varying but unceasing force, Torpids and Eights, Training 
breakfasts, and College " Rags,"— each and all embodying in 
their own particular way the life of the College and its 
latent force, of which the river is the ever fresh nurse. 
The river, too, is many-sided. Not only is it the scene of 
that form of athletic pursuit which is most characteristic 
of Oxford and the meeting-place of all types and conditions 
of Oxford people who love it and take delight in using it, 
but it is also the place where the student can spend a quiet 
hour and obtain that quantum of exercise which is neces- 
sary for his health and work. More than this, it is the 
place where undergraduates enjoy the society of the other 
sex during the Eights, in Commemoration week, and at the 
numerous water parties that are interspersed through the 
Summer Term. The river is in fact instinct with the social 
side of Oxford life. Its devotees have a sort of Free- 
masonry among themselves ; and between the members of 
different Colleges it provides a healthy rivalry which does 
much to keep up the tone and nourish the energy of suc- 
ceeding generations of Oxford men. There is, of course, 
in rowing as in other pursuits, that contempt of others less 
&voured by nature or less trained by practice, which makes 
some Colleges look down on the attempts of their less 
skilful rivals, and which causes the rowing enthusiast, who 
regards his Eight or Torpid as the be-all and end-all of 
existence, to despise the duffer who rows for exercise or 
pleasure, or who saunters along the Cherwell with book or 
pipe. But this contempt is harmless, and does not lessen 
those universal expressions and feelings of enthusiasm 
which centre round and encourage the College crew as it 
tries to improve its position on the river in the Spring 
and Summer Terms. These are the occasions, interesting 
enough in themselves, which bring into strong relief that 
enthusiastic energy which, like most Englishmen, the Oxford 
man is at other times apt to hide under a blas^ behaviour. 
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Then all sets and types of undergraduates, most Dons, and 
many old Oxonians gather together, and in their excite- 
ment give glimpses of the true value of Oxford as a place 
that promotes good fellowship and honours a laudable 
energy. 

So much for the general effect of Bowing. There are 
also the m3rsteries of the pastime, which, though shared in 
by comparatively few, have nevertheless a very great social 
effect. In some Colleges the Boating set keeps by itself ; in 
most, it is representative of, and mixed up with, the mass 
of the College far more so than the followers of any other 
athletic pursuit. This is caused and kept up by the almost 
universal custom of giving breakfasts to the Torpid or 
Eight — ^a means of socifiJ intercourse which often enables 
men of different tastes to see and rub against each other, 
and also tends to make the College as a whole identify 
itself with its rowing representatives. These latter, how- 
ever, have more than this. For weeks they take their 
meals and live much of the day together. Some men find 
this arrangement a considerable trial to their temper ; but 
on the whole, few who have rowed in Torpid or Eight, will 
look back with aught but gratitude to the pleasure and 
good they derived from these periods of intimate society 
among members of the same crew. Snobbishness cannot 
live under such conditions; jealousy can have no place in the 
presence of healthy rivalry; and egotism, whether intel- 
lectual, moral, or social, must gradually give way before the 
genial warmth and physical energy of a Training. Thus 
men who row together come to be tolerant. They come to 
realize that there are other types, other aspirations, and 
other modes of thought than tJieir own, and so they learn 
the great lesson which life at Oxford teaches, for the most 
part unconsciously, but none the less most thoroughly, to 
tolerate others and take them as you find them. 

After Bowing, Cricket may be taken as the most popular 
and universal pursuit at Oxford. Between it, however, 
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and its sister pursuit there is this marked difference, that, 
while rowing may be learned at Oxford, and distinction on 
the river is open to all who are strong and energetic, cricket 
is confined to those who have played at school, and can 
hardly be learned at the University : hence it is the pas- 
time of the few rather than the occupation of a College 
as a whole. Those who do not belong to their College 
elevens — first or second — find little opportunity of in- 
dulging in the game and mixing with their fellows. In 
&ct, the cricketing element in a College is more of a set, 
and lives a life more apart from the rest of its contem- 
poraries, than does the rowing element. Again, except for 
those few who have a chance of getting into the 'Varsity 
Eleven, it is a much more indolent occupation than rowing. 
There is, as a rule, far. less interest taken by the College as 
a whole in the performances of its Eleven than in those of 
its Eight ; the members of the former are less known than 
those of the latter ', and in cricket there is not that intimacy 
and mixture of leaders with rank and file that is to be 
found on the river. The effect of this on the social life of 
a College is curious. Whereas rowing has acted, and still 
seems to act, as a bond between the different sets and types 
of men who come from pubHc schools or elsewhere, bringing 
together men of various antecedents, and breaking down 
the somewhat exclusive tendencies of public school asso- 
ciations, — cricket tends rather to form and foster more or 
less exclusive sets who find their own society pleasant 
enough, and rather hold aloof from the rest of College life. 
Of late years, however, much has been done to put cricket 
in the University on a wider basis. The centre now 
provided by the Parks, with the new Pavilion, is a very 
different thing from those scattered and remote grouncLs 
with which, until recently, the cricketing world of Oxford 
had to be content. Now almost every match of any 
importance brings crowds together. Lovers of cricket, 
whether adepts or duffers, can all meet and watch and 
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discuss their favourite sport in the precincts of the Pavilion 
or amid the pleasant surroundings of the Parks. Again, 
the subject of cricket at Oxford from its social side would 
not be complete if some allusion were not made to those 
occasional matches that form one of its important features. 
Such are the rustic games played against neighbouring 
villages, and such the foreign matches played against schools 
and similar institutions by old public school men or indi- 
vidual Colleges. In these cases the team is collected and 
the match is played by a cirde of friends animated and 
inspired as much by their social as by their purely cricketmg 
instincts. The result of all this is that cricket is becoming 
much more what rowing long has been, a thoroughly Uni- 
versity pursuit,— tending to unite different sets of men 
and mould them into the homogeneous mass of College 
life. 

The criticism passed above upon Ciicket as distinguished 
from Rowing, applies with equal or greater force to Athletics, 
Hunting, and Football, though perhaps less markedly so 
in the case of the latter. Those who go in for Athletics 
form but a fraction of each individual College, and, as a 
rule, the leading athletic lights are trained and known 
before they come up to the University. Thus Athletics 
play a very small part in the social life of any one College 
by itself — such effect as they do have in this direction being 
practically confined to the one or two days which most 
Colleges devote to their athletic sports. Then, it is true, 
the bulk of the College is gathered together for nominally 
athletic but really social purposes, and then they exhibit 
the individual skill, or rather, the general want of skill, of 
their members in the different forms of athletic effort. 
In short, the athletes of the University do not form an 
important element in any one College by itself, but, gathered 
together from the different Colleges, they are a considerable 
and well-known part of that social aristocracy of Oxford 
which centres at Vincents, and, to a certain extent, looks 
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down on those who from cironmstanoes or inclination have 
either been unable or unwilling to join that select circla 

Hunting and riding are, it appears, a declining element 
in Oxford life, and, with a few scattered exceptions in other 
Colleges, are now almost confined to Christchurch men. The 
reason of this is of course partly the want of means on the 
part of the ordinary undergraduate to indulge in an expen- 
sive sport Another cause is, however, of a deeper character. 
Whereas fifty yean ago the Aristocratic or Country G^tle- 
man class formed the chief, or at anyrate the most import- 
ant, constituent in' Oxford, now it forms a comparatively 
unimportant element The result has been that riding and 
hunting are no longer the natural pursuits of any laige 
number of Oxford undergraduates, and consequently there 
is little tendency for the mass to go in for them from the 
force of example or custom. Another result is that the 
hunting set tends more and more to keep to itself, to live 
a life apart from ordinary Oxford life, and to obtain its 
society in more or less exclusive clubs such as Bxdlingdon, 
Loders, and one or two other College clubs (as at Merton 
and B. N. C.) which still carry on the tradition of the time 
when their respective Colleges were mainly collections of 
sporting public school men. This decline of Hunting is 
perhaps a misfortune, for it implied energy and enterprise 
in those who thus amused themselves, while many of the 
sports that have succeeded to, or taken its place, are less 
energetic, and call for less individual enterprise and self- 
reliance. Besides this, there was among hunting men a 
camaraderie, a perfection of social intercourse, and an 
intensity of living which are not so entirely produced by 
some of the sports and pastimes which now engross the 
undergraduate attention. 

To this, however, as to other rules, there are exceptions, 
and that species of athletic pursuit which has filled the 
place of Hunting in tlie autumn and spring terms is by no 
means deficient in many of the good points of Hunting, 
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while it is free from most of its objectionable elements, such 
as expense and waste of time. Whereas Football fifty 
years ago was practically unknown at Oxford, and regarded 
as a school-boy's game, to be cast off like a school-boy s 
discipline by the University man, it is now a recognised and 
very popular institution for a large proportion of every 
College during the winter terms. In its different forms 
of Kugby or Association, it excites much interest as well 
in the University as in the town. But what is perhaps 
more to the purpose, it also affords amusement and exercise 
and the attendant social amenities for the multitude of folk 
who either despise or are despised by their rowing brethren, 
who cannot afford or have not the wish to hunt, and who 
require more violent and more exciting recreation than the 
afternoon s walk of the reading man or loafer. Foot- 
ball has the further advantage of bringing together men 
who hail from different schools, and thus tends to break 
down the waJls of public school caste, not to mention the 
opportunity it gives for Colleges to know and intermingle 
with each other, and in this it seems to be, after Kowing, the 
pursuit most truly representative of modem social life at 
Oxford. 

The chief pastimes of Oxford have now been discussed, 
and it remains to consider the occupation of those who 
either care for none of them, or, if they do, think they are 
better avoided. Of such men there are many types, and 
they hold aloof for many reasons. As a rule, iJiey are 
classed by their more enthusiastic fellows as loafers or 
reading-men, and like many other expressions of public 
opinion, this one fairly hits the mark. There is a dass 
of loafers, ^wr atrng, who are constitutionally unable to 
energise in any direction, and such a class, if found in any 
numbers, is an unmitigated evil in a College, for which it 
usually heralds a temporary decadence. But there are 
loafers and loafers. Some make themselves such from a 
consciousness, well enough founded, that hard work in 
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eveiy direction is not possible for many men, and probably 
bad for all but a very few. These men loaf in such wise 
as their bent directs for exercise' sake, and their social life 
centres ronnd their work. To this class belong the bulk of 
the more studiously inclined, and those, too, who have 
ideals, social, literary, or otherwise, which they consider 
as of equal, if not superior, importance to the routine work 
of the schools. This class, however, gradually melts into, 
and is not clearly defined from, those who find they can 
combine hard and steady reading with fairly keen devotion 
to one or other of the different sports. The result of this 
is that in many Colleges there is little marked distinction 
between what are usually described as reading and non- 
reading men. In fact, in many Colleges there is no hard 
and fast line between these different types, and wherever 
this is most the case (which it tends to be in different Col- 
leges at different times)^ the perfection of Oxford social life 
IB found. In these cases the hard worker enjoys the 
society of his more sporting fellow, and is prevented from 
being engrossed and narrowed by his own occupations; 
while the athlete comes to see that a man may be intel- 
lectual and a hard worker, and yet quite capable of appre- 
ciating and often taking a foremost part in pursuits which 
the former might otherwise regard as peculiarly his own. 
The other class of loafers, who are such by nature, are a 
more difficult type to criticise, and their place in the social 
life of the University is a more difficult one to estimate. 
It is the fashion to condemn them wholesale, but such an 
attitude towards them would seem to be both unfidr and 
inconsistent with the general tolerance so cultivated at 
Oxford. The truth is, that though many of this class are 
poor specimens, some of them, on the other hand, have 
been formed by circumstances which as yet they have not 
had time to control They are still in a half -developed 
state, from which, in their proper season, they will emerge 
into spheres of energy and individual action never dreamed 
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of, and quite unexpected by many of their former critics. 
All University men must have in their recollection instances 
of this type of undergraduate, and on looking back they 
must feel that such individuals played an important, though 
often a silent and unobtrusive, part in the social life of their 
time, while they were hardly deserving of the contempt felt 
for them by their more active brethren. 

This review which we have just completed of the chief 
sports and pastimes that form the recreation of an Oxford 
undergiuduate, leaves us now free to discuss the other oc- 
cupations and pursuits of a purely social or semi-intellectual 
character to which he devotes the rest of his leisure time. 
For though there are several other games, such as Fives, 
Hacquets, and Tennis, which have their special followers, 
these have little to do with Oxford life in its social aspect. 
They are rather the amusements of individuals than a part 
of the social life of the University, and as such they are 
foreign to our subject. 

In dealing with the purely social or semi-intellectual life 
at Oxford, the different types of men who come up to 
the University have to be considered from their social and 
intellectual side, to see how their varying tastes find expres- 
sion in Social, Political, or Literary Clubs; to show, in 
short, how they spend their evenings, and generally that 
part of the day which is not devoted to actual reading or to 
play. There are many different sets into which by nature 
or accident a man may be thrust, differing from the divisions 
mentioned above, which mainly depend on the particular 
form of athletics, or want of athletics, to which he may 
be attached. These depend rather on the individuality of 
each undergraduate, the associations he brings up with 
him, the men with whom he first comes in contact, the 
general tone of the College to which he goes, and the kind 
of dons under whose influence he may fall. The majority 
of men come up to the University with no fixed ideas of any 
sort, except that they will be free from the restrictions of 
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school life, that thej will be able to work or idle at their 
will, see more of the world, and, in general, have a good 
time. The freshness of life is upon them ; they are not 
troubled by any sense of responsibility ; they are not tram- 
melled by irksome rules that must be kept ; they are not» 
as yet^ oppressed by the looming prospect of how they shall 
make their way in life ; and they do not look on the 
education they are approaching as other than a certain 
amount of work to be got through with the minimum 
amount of labour, and perhaps some honour to themselves. 
If they have any special bent^ it is rather to social success 
in their respective Colleges, or to a pre-eminence in their 
favourite athletic pursuit equal to a greater than they have 
obtained at school : to attain, in short, the enviable position 
they see occupied by older friends of their own — of being 
among the most popular men of their time, with all the 
glamour that such a reputation invariably has for most 
school-boys. Of any definite ideals of work or life the 
average undergraduate is, as a rule, devoid, very often 
to his advantage, and nearly always to his mental comfort, 
and to his success as a social being among his fellows. 
This general characteristic in the freshman is, however, 
susceptible of many variations. There is a vast difference 
between the men from different schools and those from 
no school at all — ^a difference caused for the most part by 
the traditions or circumstances which have hitherto in- 
fluenced them, and by the amount of individual freedom 
they have till now enjoyed. In some schools the discipline 
is so strict that the first feeling of the undergraduate 
fresh from its toils, is one of freedom, often temporarily 
degenerating into licence. In others the freedom enjoyed 
is so great that the University can give little more, and 
is, in fact, only another stage in the life of those who 
come from a school of this kind. To many of those who 
have been to no school at all, or to a small one, their 
matriculation is like the entrance into a new world, with 
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an effect intoxicating alike to tbeir emotions and to their 
intellect. There is, however, a large and probably a 
growing class who come to Oxford with different views — 
who are, in fact, older both morally and intellectually than 
those last mentioned. Such men naturally take a more 
sober view of their change of life ; they come to it with 
more definite plans, intellectual or practical, according to 
the bent of their minds and the necessity of their in- 
dividual circumstances, but in either case with a clear 
idea that they are now preparing for their future, and 
about to form the mental and moral habit which will 
mould their life in the world. In these again, as in the 
former class, the clearness with which they realise this, 
and accordingly fit themselves for their various lives, 
depends greatly on the place whence they have come. 
The young man who comes from a Scotch University, 
or the youth who comes fresh from some small district 
in which he was a leading spirit, has much clearer ideas 
of what he wants and what he thinks than the public 
school boy, whose life has been far less introspective and 
probably far more comfortable. The latter has, however, 
the advantage of a wider field of experience, and is better 
able to judge of the relative value of the men he meets 
and the things to which he finds he has to set his hand. 

The above analysis of the mental types of those who 
come up to Oxford, gives the key to the very different 
forms of social life which are to be found throughout 
the University, and even in a single College. It shows 
why some men at once fall into a purely sporting set 
founded on the circle of intimates who have come up 
together — ^why others form intellectual coteries often as 
exclusive and as contemptuous of the rest of the College 
as such sporting sets tend to be — and why others again 
fall into no definite set, but remain more in harmony 
with their College as a whole. The social side of Uni- 
versity life is, in fact, a curious tissue of sets and clubs 
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woven upon a general framework of College life. To 
give, therefore, a true picture of this varied life, one must 
not confine oneself to a description of the different clubs, 
social or otherwise ; but first of all one must pass in review 
the wider general society of a College, which is more or less 
independent of all such clubs and societies. For there is a 
good deal of informal social intercourse which forms far 
too large and important a part of University life to be 
passed over in silence. It is often much mixed up with 
the different CoUege and University Clubs; but it is at 
the same time independent of, and must be distinguished 
from, them. Clubs and societies exist for special purposes, 
and consist of particular sets. They are also, with the 
exception of the Union, comparatively small collections 
of men. Tet the mass of the members of every College, 
as well as the Unattached, have much mutual society, and 
indulge in a considerable amount of mutual hospitality 
which must not be overlooked. It is this intercourse, quite 
as much as the influence of more prominent clubs and 
societies, which forms the true social life at Oxford; and 
it will therefore be well, before describing the different 
clubs and their development, to dwell for a while on what 
may be called the more universal and less formal part of 
undergraduate intercourse. 

On his coming into residence the freshman speedily finds 
himself launched into the general society of his College 
by frequent invitations to breakfast, lunch, or wine. It 
is usually considered by the senior men incumbent on them 
to do something in this way to help the freshman over 
his first few weekn, and though, of course, many men are 
led to offer those forms of hospitality to new comers with 
whom they are already acquainted, or about whom they 
already know something, yet there is a general tendency to 
ask any or all freshmen, even though they be pei^ect 
strangers to their host. These forms of hospitality are 
not, however, confined to freshmen ; they form the ordinary 
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and regular means by which the undergraduate who wishes 
to mix with his fellows obtains their society and his own 
amusement. The particular kind of hospitality which a 
man will adopt depends mostly on the custom of his 
particular College, a custom which of course varies from 
time to time. In some cases they are set invitations, in 
others they are more or less impromptu, and often they 
assume the form of a common breakfast or lunch, when 
each individual instructs his scout to serve his "commons" 
with those of his friends in one particular room. These 
unpremeditated collections of undergraduates for break- 
fast and lunch are among the most pleasant forms which 
Oxford society assumes, and do more than anything 
to promote a thorough intimacy between those who thus 
unite. The only objection to them is that men tend, 
naturally enough, to fisiU into a groove, and to confine 
themselves, in these common meals, to a particular circle 
of friends, which after a while hardens into a set, that 
growth of all things most hostile to the true well-being 
of a College. It would be impossible to enter into a full 
account of all the varieties of entertainment which come 
under the category of breakfast or lunch, and, if it were 
possible, such account would be wearisome. It will pro- 
bably be best, therefore, to pass on to describe some of the 
more general forms of College entertainments. These, 
comprising as they do the whole or large sections of the 
College, are more intimately connected with the general 
social life than the smaller fortuitous collections of 
individuals to which we have already alluded. 

First, by right of seniority — if not by that of respecta- 
bility — comes the wine. This essentially University function 
may range from a bump supper or an ordinary College 
common room to the more moderate proportions of a feast 
of Bacchus given by some enterprising or popular under- 
graduate in his own rooms to his particular friends, or to 
any acquaintance who may like to come. The first of these 
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species of entertainment has decreased in popularity and 
been much discouraged of recent years. The tendency 
towards decorum, so marked a feature in modem Oxford, 
and perliaps the leaven of Temperance reform that pervades 
the society, of which Oxford is after all only the microcosm, 
is against such primitive and savage forms of entertain- 
ment as the old Bump Supper. Thus of late such feasts 
have been few and fiur between.^ Their function has been 
filled by the more spirited College Bonfire or Rag, or may 
be a College Ball. These are the social equivalents which 
now celebrate the triumphs, athletic or otherwise, which of 
old were mostly consummated by the Bump Supper. The 
strong meat and drink of our forebears has given way to 
the momentary paroxysm of licensed excitement or the 
well-regulated pleasure that is respectively shown in a 
Bonfire, or obtained from a College Ball. This is no doubt 
as it. should be, but some old heathens have probably a 
lingering regret for the antique and savage custom of a 
feast following hard exertion — a feast to be shared by all 
who pleased to come, and celebrated with enthusiasm, if not 
abandon, by the members of a triumphant College. At 
such relics of this noble past as have remained till recent 
years, many curious sights have been witnessed. The 
elegantly attired guest has come back a tattered and excited 
being; the fellow-athlete of another College, wild with 
sympathetic enthusiasm, has braved the jealousy of the 
College he visits, and the wi*ath of its dons in his berserk 
fury, and has occasionally paid the penalty for this touch 
of atavism by a temporary removal from the scenes of his 
prowess. Mercury in Christchurch and the Nose of 
B. N. C. have been put to other uses than were perhaps 
intended for those ornamental features by their respective 
authors, while the beautifully-kept grass of New College 
or Magdalen has been treated with scant respect. Most 
men will probably be loth to defend the Bump Supper, but 
many will secretly regret it. They will feel that the lusty 

1 "Bump Suppers" have certainly become more common ag;ain ; there 
is a ffrowin^; tendency to celebrate the end of training, even though a boat 
has been unsuccessful. 
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undergraduate must have some outlet for his stalled energy, 
and they know that much pleasant converse, much good 
fellowship, much kindling of enthusiasm, and little perman- 
ent harm were produced by these feasts of unreason. But 
they are doomed and dying fast, and it is useless to sing a 
lengthy dirga The other functions of a similar kind are 
in a different state. The College wine in a more orderly 
and regular form is to be found in the Junior Common 
Kooms now possessed and elaborated by several Colleges. 
These are fruitful grounds for social intercourse, pleasant 
means of entertainment without too severely taxing a host's 
purse, fine fields for rubbing off prejudice and shyness by 
enforced contiguity with men from whom one might other- 
wise feel inclined to hold aloof, and excellent places for 
levelling up and down and communicating a good and easy 
standard of manners. At them there is little danger of 
excess, and if they be sometimes stiff, what else can be ex- 
pected from a fortuitous assemblage of undergraduates of 
opposite tastes, various antecedents, and alternate modesty 
and bumptiousness ? The private wine is on a different 
footing. It is essentially a social gathering, and a gather- 
ing of friends who, for the most part, know each other well. 
It may be only nominally a wine, and actually a mutual 
smoke and talk, or it may be a more regular symposium 
mixed with cards and music. In either case it contains 
that which is the kernel of Oxford life — the pleasure of 
being together and discussing with one's friends whatever 
18 nearest to one's heart, whether athletics, literature, or 
social philosophy. At some private wioes there is of course 
a certain amount of excess, and at some there is very high 
play. But in speaking of modern Oxford one can say 
willi truth that the former is very rare^ while the latter is 
sporadic and mainly confined to small cliques which occa- 
sionally spring up in every College, but seldom last long in 
the face of that disapprobation of reckless gambling which 
is characteristic of Oxford society at the present time. A 
1 I am afraid that this can hardly be said now.— EDrrOR*s Notk 
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kindred fonn of entertainment is to be found in the late 
sappers which take the place of the regular hall dinner in 
the summer term — fit ending to an afternoon spent on the 
river, or to a rustic cricket match against some neighbour- 
ing village. These suppers are redolent with all that is 
most characteristic of Oxford life, bringing together as they 
do heterogeneous elements, sharpening the wit of those who 
join in them, and calling forth the latent social and intel- 
lectual power of many who would otherwise remain in 
the shell of their retirement. Yeiy similar to them, but 
generally the development of the later years of an under- 
graduate's life, are the small dinners or gatherings to smoke 
and talk after dinner, which beguile the evenings of fourth- 
year men when they have left the College precincts and 
gone to the comparative isolation of lodgings. There they 
continue the social intercourse, the free discussion, and the 
mutual interchange of ideas, begun in the earlier years of 
their College life, but now tending more and more to be 
mixed up with the work of the particular school for which 
they are reading. Thus that general acquaintance with 
the mass of the College which characterises the beginnings 
of an Oxford course gradually hardens into the social 
eclecticism which forms a circle of congenial spirits and 
ultimately a still smaller circle of &st and life-long friends 
— ^that production which is often the chief tangible result 
of University life. 

Closely connected with these impromptu gatherings are 
permanent dubs and societies, whether for purely social or 
partly intellectual purposes, which are now to be found in 
almost every College. It might be thought that only the 
former were germane to our subject ; but this is not so, for 
the Essay, the Shakespeare, or the Debating society is as 
much a part of the social life of those who belong to them as 
the Wine-Club, with its regular meetings and old-fashioned 
customs. Of late years there has been a tendency for 
debating societies to arise in almost every College, in some 
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cases as common or open to all, in others as gatherings of 
individnals gradually extending their numbers and influence. 
Probably none of them attain much excellence in debate, 
for of their members some are apt to desert them for pro- 
nounced political clubs — such as the Palmerston and Canning 
—while others prefer to reserve their powers of speech for 
the weekly debates at the Union. Still this ubiquitous 
growth of debating societies is a distinct characteristic of 
modem Oxford, and no slight means for fostering inter- 
course between the heterogeneous elements of the large 
numbers of freshmen that come up every year. Another 
favourite kind of society is that which meets together to 
read the plays of Shakespeare or some other standard 
author, and which often comprises among its members 
many individuals that also belong to other College societies. 
In fact, a large College provides ample material for several 
such clubs, while the numbers of each are limited by the 
size of the rooms in which they meet. Another reason for 
their variety is to be found in the preference of certain minds 
for debate, and of others for some more purely literary form 
of entertainment ; and a third in the natural tendency of all 
undergraduates to support and foster the particular society 
into which chance or taste has thrust him as against all 
rival institutions. The literary element in the University 
has yet another outlet in the various Essay societies which 
are to be found in almost every College. Some of these 
derive their names from some *^ great one " whose person- 
ality kindled the enthusiasm of their founders ; but 
whether they have some such special name, or are merely 
known as the College Essay Society, their aim and object 
is the same — the periodical meeting at which each member 
in turn reads an essay on some literary subject, which is 
then discussed. All of them have a distinct social charac- 
ter, though professing a literary object. This result can, 
indeed, hardly fail to be produced by the constant meeting 
of their members, and by the interchange of views on every 
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possible subject, combined with mild refection to ease the 
flow of ideas. But as if to guard against the danger of the 
social element being swamped by the sterner intellectual or 
literary part of these institutions, many of them complete 
their session by a purely social dinner, at which old mem- 
bers and occasional dons assist, with equal freedom and 
pleasure to all who are present. 

From the social side of an Essay Society to the purely 
social Wine-Club is not a long step for those who may 
chance to have been acquainted with both, though to the 
outside world they may seem to be very different things. 
But this close connection is one of the contradictions of 
Oxford life, and arises from the fact that undergraduates 
are gregarious and love the society of their fellows. 
Whether their tastes are intellectuiJ or convivial, and 
whether in consequence they seek to join a notable Essay 
Society or a popular Wine-Club, is after all a matter of 
unimportance compared with the fact that either or both of 
these will afford means for that social intercourse which 
they desire. 

The Wine-Clubs are not what they were. Instead of 
being the chief form of social entertainment in their respec- 
tive Colleges, and indeed in the whole University, they are 
rather the social anachronism of the day. Few, if any, new 
ones have of late years been started, for the feeling in most 
Colleges is against them as being out of keeping with the 
more democratic character of modem Oxford, and inimical 
to the general development and harmony of College life. 
Those that are still in existence are in most cases of con- 
siderable antiquity ; they are fenced about with a good deal 
of quaint custom and a fair share of formality, and their 
members are adorned by a distinguishing coat of particular 
pattern, which is the heritage of nearly every one of them. 
These clubs are very pleasant places at which to spend an 
evening, but after the first novel sensations of strangeness 
which they produce, they tend to become irksome from the 
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continued round of formalities, and the often ill-assorted 
character of those who compose them. Though they try to 
recruit their members from the best men of the year, and 
to form a sort of inner society to give tone to the rest of 
the College, it is doubtful if they succeed in the latter 
object, and probable that, as regards the former, it is not 
the best but the more pushing and showy elements that 
they attract and receive into their exclusive circles. Of 
course, in some cases, very pleasant and intimate little 
groups of friends are formed and kept up by these Wine- 
Clubs, which then afford a centre of hospitality for men of 
their own and other Colleges. But even then these clubs 
show the weakness of their class — the tendency to hold 
aloof from and look down on the society of the rest of their 
College ; a result not very satisfactory in itself and hardly 
illustrative of particularly good taste or that high social 
standard which they are supposed to set up. 

Besides these various types of College clubs and societies, 
there are several other institutions at Oxford which are 
common to the University at large, and these, from their 
bearing on the general society of Oxford, form one of the 
most important parts of our subject. Those that affect 
undergraduates are either social or political, or, like the 
Union, a combination of botL The purely Social Clubs 
which are open to the whole University are practically 
three in number — ^Vincents, the Gridiron, and the Dramatic 
Club ; of these, the two latter are of comparatively recent 
growth, originating, however, in different ways. The Grid- 
iron was started to provide a dining club, and to meet a 
want only partially satisfied by Vincents ; for this latter 
has long been primarily athletic, and is not easily accessible 
to those who have no particular bent in that direction. 
There was also a feeling that some other social club was 
needed as a sort of set-off to the somewhat exclusive 
tendencies of Vincents. The Gridiron has on the whole 
been a success and filled the gap it was meant to fill with- 
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out^ however, as yet, seriously threatening the position held 
by Vincents, of being the premier Social Club of the 
University. 

The Dramatic Club is a still newer growth, bom in 
what may be called the dramatic revival of Oxford, and 
intimately connected with the birth of the new theatre 
and the impetus given to amateur theatricals by the open 
approval and support of the Master of Balliol when Yice- 
Ohancellor. It affords a pleasant relief &om the very 
athletic tone of Vincents, and a contrast to the more 
humdrum character of the Gridiron, comprising among its 
members from time to time the more original and intelligent 
of the social leaders of the University. 

Of Vincents little need be said. It has now b^n so 
long in existence and so mixed up with the social life of 
succeeding generations at Oxford, that its position is well 
established, and its membership an honour coveted by most 
undergraduates who regard popularity and social success 
as important parts of their University life. From being 
originally an inter-college club founded by University and 
B. N. C, when these two Colleges were the leading ones in 
Oxford, it is now, and for some years has been, the club for 
all distinguished athletes and iJie most popular men from 
every College — ^for those, in short, who are supposed to be 
the most clubbable people of their time. The part it plays 
in Oxford social life is very considerable, affording as it 
does a place where men can meet and talk and dine with 
others from different Colleges, where they can entertain 
their friends with greater freedom and more taste than in 
their College halls; and where they can mix with the more 
stirring and probably the most grown-up elements in the 
University. What it lacks is the intellectual and reading 
element per se. This want makes it too much of an 
athletic clique, and too little representative of University 
life as a whole. It does, of coui*se, always contain within 
its members some of the ablest men of the day, but it has 
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them by accident, or because they are also leading athletes 
or personally popular, and not because they represent what 
is best in the intellectual or reading line. 

Before we come to discuss the Union, the largest and 
most comprehensive of Oxford societies, a few words may 
be said of one or two other clubs which are open to the 
whole University, and of considerable note in themselves. 
Political clubs have existed in Oxford for many years, but 
they are probably more full of life and ability now than 
they used to be. The Palmerston and Canning, the 
Chatham and Bussell — ^not to mention others more re- 
cently started — ^have for some years gathered into their 
fold the budding politicians and a large proportion of the 
ability of Oxford. Their weekly meetings generally pro- 
duce good and sometimes very excellent papers on some 
subject of general interest, while their debates show origin- 
ality and a delightfully wide range of political and social 
views. It is not, however, as political clubs, but as social 
gatherings, that they call for attention here. This latter 
feature is present in them always, but to what extent 
depends greatly on the energy and skill of their President 
or Secretary for the time. They always, however, con- 
tribute in no small degree, from their custom of meeting 
in the rooms of different members, to mutual intercourse 
between itien of different Colleges, and to an interchange 
of views and hospitality often edifying, sometimes instruc- 
tive, and nearly always amusing, from the delightful mix- 
ture that they afford of the serious and mirth-loving 
elements of undergraduate life. Their annual dinners 
serve the purpose of bringing their members in contact 
with the senior Oxford society on one hand, and the 
political and social elements of the outside world on the 
other, besides taxing the energies and opening the minds 
of those unfortunates who have to arrange these feasts. 

Of other University institutions, Bullingdon and the 
Eton Club are the most interesting. The former, at one 
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time the leading social club in Oxford, has now abdicated 
that position in favour of Vincents, and is mostly confined 
to Christchurch men. Still it serves an interesting social 
purpose in occasionally admitting outsiders to its orderly 
though festive dinners, in exhibiting on a few favoured 
individuals a becoming costume, and generally in affording 
to the young undergraduate an idea of La Ha/ute SociStB. 
Among its actual members it is, like many of the other 
dubs, an exceedingly popular institution, which, though a 
trifle exclusive, has helped them to form and keep a circle of 
friends, and which leaves in after years pleasant reminis- 
cences of pleasant evenings spent together. 

The Eton Club is unique in its way. Though other 
school clubs have existed for a time, and one or two have 
flourished for some years, borne on by the traditions and 
loyalty of the old public school men who form them, none 
except the Winchester and Eton Clubs have had an un- 
interrupted prosperity. Of these, the former is the smaller 
and the less important. It is by no means the rule that 
all Winchester men at Oxford should join it In fact, 
many of the sons of St Mary Winton never become mem- 
bers, and, consequently, though it contains from time to 
time many leading Wykehamists, it cannot be said to repre- 
sent with any thoroughness the Winchester element of the 
day. But while thus limited in its composition it is a very 
social body, all the more so from its small numbers ; and 
there is more mutual acquaintance and more of the essence 
of dub life among its thirty or forty members than is to 
be found in the Eton Club, though thrice as larga Still 
this latter is the typical public school club of the Univer- 
sity, containing as it does practically every Etonian who 
comes to Oxford. This feature of the Eton Club is inter- 
esting, as it shows that two-sided character which distin- 
guishes most Eton men at Oxford. On the one hand, as 
Etonians, they have a right, and are in honour bound, to 
belong to the Eton Club, to which, therefore, they belong, 
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and in which they can always find a comfortable place to 
rest. On the other hand, the weak side of the Oxford 
Etonian comes out — the capacity to belong to a clnb, and 
yet feel no desire to know the rest of its members. Most 
carious is this characteristic, and much laughed at in the 
University. In hct^ it is often said, '*Tou go into the 
Eton Club, and no one speaks to anyone else ; no ragging 
is there allowed, no noisy good fellowship^ nothing but 
strict decorum which looks askance at those bolder spirits 
who try to break through its starched sobriety." Still, 
beneath this dull and dignified demeanour, the Eton Club 
has a latent force of social life which forms a permanent 
bond between Etonians, past, present^ and future ; and 
every now and then there is a sort of social revival, when 
its members break through the walls of their exclusive 
shyness and try to instil a little life into its inert mass. 
Then it performs a real social function, is a centre for 
much that is best in the more well-to-do element in Oxford, 
enlivens the Summer Term with an excellent Ball, and 
shows, in a way specially its own, how to combine the 
Athletic, the Literary, and the purely Social parts of the 
University into a social whole, bound together and mutually 
inspired by the common love of the school to which they 
belonged, and from which they obtained such a good start 
in their University life. 

Now let us turn to that opposite pole of Oxford society 
— the Union — that great creation originating in the dialect- 
ical instinct inborn in the English type, and now developed 
by the democratic tendency which is rapidly becoming its 
second nature. What the Union was in its first inception is 
hard to realise from its present state. When Mr Gladstone 
visited it eiffht years ago (in 1890), he probably hardly re- 
cognised in its latter-day development the debating society 
of his Oxford days. Originally this and this alone, it has 
now become a vast dub, only given to debate as a sort of 
irapepyov, and as a justification for its existence to the 
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oatside world. Yet it was as a debating society^ and the 
only University debating aooietyy that the Union won its 
fame and is known to the world at large. Its other sides, 
and they are many, are only known to those who have 
belonged to it^ and little known to many of them. It is 
"The Olub^' for that large majority of nndergradoates 
who belong not to Vincents or Loders, and have no part 
in Bollingdon or the Eton Club. To these it is the 
reoreation ground for their afternoons and evenings, the 
place where they can write and smoke, play chess and 
billiards, read books and occasionally indulge their taste for 
pablio speaking. It is the prototype of the vast hotel-like 
dubs which of late years have grown out of the older 
London club-life. It is the Uving protest of the many that 
they, too, are social beings, capable of enjoying the pleasures 
and using the facilities afforded by clubs, but hitherto more 
exclusively the privilege of the few. Who that has watched 
the constant stream at the telegram board in the Union, 
studying the very miscellaneous information there furnished, 
or the frequenters of smoke-rooms and writing-rooms, or 
the goodly numbers who use its magnificent library, can fail 
to feel that there is to be found the true social life of 
Oxford, the life that really determines Oxford character, 
and will in time reflect its influence on the world outside ? 
What have the smaller University clubs, the thirty or forty 
constant kabituia of Vincents, the few dozen that frequent 
the Eton Club, or grace the occasional dinners of BuUing- 
don, to compare with the phalanx of undergraduates from 
all schools and no school, of all nationalities and the most 
varied types, who daily and hourly throng the halls of the 
Union % The man who painfully and carefully studies his 
hobby in the Library, or gathers around him his companions 
in the smoke-room, or he who forms a clique at the weekly 
debates, is as much a social power, from the influence he 
has on his fellows, as the leaders of the smaller clubs, how- 
ever select. The Union at Oxford is progressive, and 
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exhibits the oharacteristics of progressism. While the other 
olubs are deferential, it is exacting, towards the ruling 
committee. Its officers are really elected, while theirs are 
the nominees of their predecessors. The Union is enthosi- 
astio over and inclined to make heroes of its favourites ; 
the other dubs either have no heroes, or if they have, they 
regard them with critical eyes. It quickly foigets its 
leading lights, and if, after a year or two's interval, they 
return for a visit, it will not know them: in the other 
clubs, however, the social continuity is long preserved. 
The Union is ever ready for venturesome experiments, and 
boldly optimistic in counting the cost; the other clubs 
either barely pay their way, or, fearful of some wave of 
adversity, shrink from any change that may mortgage their 
resources. But with all this wealth of semi-club life and 
social relation that marks the Union as it now is, its 
character as a debating society is still kept up. The debates 
are always fairly popular, and generally well attended. 
Indeed, when any burning question of the day, or any 
popular speaker is to the fore, its halls are crowded and 
the most carping critic could not say that the interest in 
its debates had isAlen off. For then, not only is the body 
of the Hall crammed with an eager and excited crowd of 
members, but the galleries as well are packed by Oxford 
residents of either sex, who are eager to see what the Unicm 
is like, and to hear what the Union can say. The subjects, 
however, that now attract the largest audience are not any 
fine questions of dialectics, nor yet any practical point of 
politics. It is some burning, though trivial, question of 
the moment, some crying social evil, or a party vote of 
confidence, which best fills the HalL This taste in subjects 
shows, too, the character of the modem Union delates. 
They are not means of exchanging views, or arguing 
different sides to a question, so much as opportunities for 
painting in eloquent terms a social evil, for enforcing the 
virtues of one, or the vices of another^ V^^^f ^^^ ^^^ 
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dothing the chief speakers in the glamour of reflected glorj 
from the skill with which they treat their sabjecta. As a 
result, the dehatea tend to become a mere tour de force 
between two or at most four party giants of opposing 
campsy^and then to collapse from the want of real interest 
in the subjects discussed. In this the Union is, after all, 
only the reflex of ordinary English politics, which it uncon- 
soiously imitates ; it is in fact the index of the tendency 
now patent in political life to think far more of the speaker 
than of what he says, or the subject with which he deals. 

In making the Union the last of our pictures of Oxford 
social life, our object has been to focus the attention of 
our readers on the characteristics of modem Oxford, for in 
no set and in no club are these characteristics, with their 
tone and tendencies, more markedly shown than in that 
great panorama of graduate and undeigraduate life which 
the Union unfolds. 

We have now reviewed the different sports and pastimes, 
and discussed the dubs and societies which, with his woilc, 
fill up the life and occupy the attention of an Oxford under- 
graduate. We have, therefore, come to the end of the first 
and far the largest part of our subject^ for the social life of 
Oxford is composed of, and is to be seen in all these forms 
of activity which have now been described. It remains to 
consider the whole subject from a general point of view, 
and in doing this it becomes apparent that Oxford life is 
many-sided, and that it is difScult to pick out any special 
features to be taken as characteristic. 

In the first place, however, one sees that the whole char- 
acter of Oxford society is greatly affected by the different 
views held by different types of men, of their relation to their 
University and OoUege. Some are wrapt up in either their 
books, their sports, or their own little drcle of friends. Which- 
ever of these attract them, depends of course on the bent 

1 Of reoent years the more rigid enforcement of the rule as to the length 
of speeches has giyen unknown speakers a better chance of an audience. 
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of their mind, but in each case the result is the same— they 
are indifferent to their fellows and surroundings except in 
so far as affects their own convenience. These men repre- 
sent the selfish side of Oxford life, and do not assist the 
harmony or prosperity of the OoUege to which they belong. 
Other men, again, are practical. They take life as it comes, 
and are ready to enter into anything, whether sport or 
work or College society, with zest and energy, so long as it 
affords proper scope for their efforts. They regard them- 
selves as part of their OoUege, as owing certain duties to 
it, just as they gain many benefits from it. They may not 
have any high ideals, and they may not look very far 
beyond tiiemselves, but they do a great deal for College and 
University life. It is they who especially form the social 
life of Oxford, for they prevent it from becoming a collec- 
tion of small sets, each occupied with its own affairs and 
utterly indifferent to anything else. There is a third class 
of men, who may be called the idealising element in the 
University. These have ideas of what a University ought 
to be, and they attempt to give effect to these ideas in their 
work, their amusements, and the different forms of social 
intercourse which they adopt. They also help to keep up 
the social spirit and homogeneity of the University, and in 
return are very much affected in their afber-life by the re- 
acting effect that their Oxford training has had on them. 
As workers in some East end parish, as professional or 
business men, they retain the enthusiasm and belief in their 
ideals which have been developed by their Oxford life, 
and thus they unconsciously pass on the tone they have 
themselves received. Oxford is not now what it once was, 
the training ground of the aristocracy of the country. It 
is not even the nursery of the upper classes as such ; it is 
rather the meeting ground of many classes, the furnace that 
blends them into a sort of social amalgam in which the 
constituents, though losing many of their peculiarities and 
gaining a common type of character, still retain their indi- 
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viduality and their natand affinities. Henoe it is that 
Oxford on its sooial aide is so much of a leveller, so demo- 
cratic (if one may nse the word) in its tone, so thoroughly 
in touch with aU classes and all schemes, however appar- 
ently inferior or however seemingly wild. Oxford society 
is on the whole anything but exclusive. Some sets there 
are of exclusive tendencies, but the generality of under- 
graduates do not regard themselves as any better than their 
fellows. It is also very enthusiastic and patriotic ; a few 
individuals may be entirely wrapt up in themselves and 
their own affiurs, and regard their College and all its doings 
as rather a bore. Such are, however, the exception, and 
most men are as loyal to their College and as eager to help 
its prosperity as they are proud of its success. There is much 
tfympathy with and interest in the concerns of others, and as 
a result any movement, whether social or otherwise, and any 
scheme, whether confined to the University or extending 
outside, is pretty sure to &8cinate the attention and obtain 
the support of the youth of Oxford. Some pedantry and 
a disproportionate idea of his own importance are doubtless 
to be found in the Oxford undergraduate, and, to a certain 
extent, affect his social relations. Such traits, however, 
are the necessary result of his existence, isolated as it is 
from outside influences, and rapidly disappear in the 
altered conditions and wider circumstances of his after-life. 
Modem Oxford society has one characteristic not usually 
found in those of similar age, whose lot has not brought 
them to a University: its moral tone is decidedly high. 
The reason is, perhaps, not far to seek, for the surround- 
ings, the constant round of occupation, and the freedom 
from dangerous temptations, all combine to keep up in the 
undergraduate that generally high standard of morality with 
which he start& There must be, however, some further 
reason for this comparatively high tone ; for the general 
opinion — undoubtedly true as regards many Colleges — 
would seem to be, that the present undergraduate has a 
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higher standard of morals than those of past generations. 
This further reason is probably to be found in the perfec- 
tion of College social life, which makes men regard them- 
selves as parts of a corporate whole, and so mutually 
inspires them with higher ideals; and this perfection of 
social life is distinctly a feature of modem as opposed to 
ancient Oxford. 

It is mutual tolerance, however, — and tolerance of every 
kind — ^that is the chief characteristic of Oxford social life. 
Some intellectual intolerance there may be, but this soon 
passes away in the face of the different kinds of knowledge 
it elsewhere meets. Tolerance in Religion also cannot &il 
to be produced by the freedom of opinion taught and ex- 
pressed by dons and undergraduates alike. Tolerance in 
Political matters cannot but result from the constant 
discussion of the most opposite and extreme views and 
theories that is ever going on in University circles. Some 
social intolerance is to be found, but this rarely survives 
the three or four years spent in the College walls, and turns 
to a friendly recognition that others not educated at Oxford 
or public schools are as good as those who have had this 
training. In fact, tolerance in social matters must be caused 
by the diverse types of men that are brought into contact 
with each other, and by the opportunities that all must get 
of despising the exclusive conceit of one set as much as the 
awkward jealousy of another. 

Give and take, live and let live, criticise and be criticised, 
— these are the watchwords of modem Oxford; and the 
man who can pass through his University life without 
feeling the effect of these Oxford lessons, must be a social 
and intellectual hermit^ or a social and intellectual fooL 

J. s. a p. 
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RBIIOIOUS LIFE AT OXFORD. 

^PHE ** religioofl life " of Oxford is a sabjeot which may 
^ be treated from many points of view ; a short intro- 
ductory paragraph will serve to indicate the mode in 
which it will be treated here. The present position of 
religion in Oxford cannot be understood witiiout some 
slight acquaintance with the ecclesiastical and educational 
forces which were stirring the University some thirty or 
forty years ago ; and a brief historical notice of these will 
occupy the first section. The second will endeavour to 
present a picture of the religious life of an undergraduate 
as it is, and has been during the last fifteen or twenty 
years : the University influences brought to bear upon 
him in and out of Oollege, the Churches he frequents, and 
the leaders by whom he is most attracted. It will only 
remain to note in a last section some of the influences which 
have most recently moulded the religious life of Oxford, 
and are likely to possess yet more strength in the future. 



The secession of Dr Newman in 1846, and still more the 
secessions which followed the Gorham Judgment in 1851, 
were at the moment paralysing to the Churchmen of the 
University. There was a great lull in controversy; the 
ecclesiastical side of questions was no longer that which 
forced itself to the front on every occasion. So far this 
was well ; whichever side we take in the religious dispute. 
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we cannot deny the urgent need there was of refbnn in 
almost all parts of the University system. The first Com- 
mission had inaugurated its work by 1 850 ; and the party 
of Educational Reform was eager for action. 

Of the discontent of this party, and of their aims and 
inspirations, we gain an interesting glimpse in Mark 
Pattison's "Memoirs." The tone of the book is dis- 
agreeable, and it has, therefore, not been quite so widely 
read perhaps as it deserves ; but it gives us a very vivid 
picture of the dislike felt for the Oxford of the Tractarians, 
by one who delighted to call himself a ** Humanist," and 
who was certainly animated by a more than common bitter- 
ness toward theologians. A note of grim triumph runs 
through all Pattison's reflections at this period. "The 
ecclesiastics are cleared out of the way ; at last^ we can 
realise the idea of a University devoted solely to know- 
ledge and research; and our motto shall be Vcte Victis,'* 
That is the unmistakable spirit of what he says^ and there 
is some reason to fear that it was the spirit, not only of his 
own party, but mutatU rmUcmdis of some of his antagonists. 
At least, it is a little difficult for us now to understand the 
fierce passions which seem to have raged on both sides over 
questions of a purely educational character. However that 
may be, the ** Humanists," or anti-ecclesiastical party, were 
"in," and they made copious use of their power. The 
efiect of their work has been to sever all but the most 
formal connection of the University with the Church of 
England. The Heads of Houses still attend in state to 
hear sermons at St Mary's; Colleges must still possess, 
at least, one " Chaplin-Fellow ; " in short, the official 
Christianity, so far as it exists, is Anglican. But the 
" Test Acts " have been swept away ; no sort of religious 
profession is demanded of intending students ; Fellowships 
and Scholarships may be held by persons of any, or of no 
denomination ; attendance at roll call may often be substi- 
tuted for attendance at early chapel ; there is a strong 
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tendenoy to elect laymen to be Heacto of OoUeges. It ifl| 
perhaps, no wonder that old Oxford men, contemplating an 
Oxford thus turned topsy-tarvy, should shake the dost 
from their feet^ and depirt anathematising the modem 
spirit, and its incarnation, Mr Gladstone. The Oxford they 
knew — the Oxford of Land — ^is no more. 

Bat Laud was himself a great University reformer ; and 
it is possible that were he living now, he would be less 
alarmed than some of those who swear by his name. It is 
very easy to exaggerate what has been done. It amounts in 
fact to this, that the Anglican Church is no longer in sole 
possession of the ground. She has position, prestige, 
emolument^ but not monopoly. Tet it may be reasonably 
doubted whether, at any time daring the last three hundred 
years, the Ohurch of England has had adherents among 
the undergraduates more numerous, more devoted, and 
more instructed than now. If we are to believe the records 
of the early part of this century, for instance, we cannot 
make an instant's comparison between the dead-alive state 
of Anglicanism in Oxford then and its vigorous and 
healthy life to-day. It cannot be said that pracUcally the 
restriction of the Church's privileges has done her anything 
but good. She has had to come out and fight in the open, 
and she bids fair to win the battle. Nor is it a small 
thing that she is still the " official '' religious teacher of the 
Collies and the University ; her influence, as such a 
teacher, has become more potent of recent years, and is 
likely to become more potent still. 

The Christian religion at Oxford, then, is in a somewhat 
peculiar position. On the one hand is the dominant but 
decreasing majority of ^Humanists," who have largely 
secularised the University, and would like to secularise it 
more ; on the other hand, there is the strong and increasing 
minority of Churchmen, who do their best to vitalise what 
remains of Uie connection between the Church and the 
University, and to neutralise by individual effort the 
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dangers to which the fiiith of andergraduates is exposed. 
It results from this, that the religious life of " men up " is 
" of Oxford," and yet '^ not of Oxford." It is " of Oxford " 
in the sense that they are up here, and that many religions 
influences are brought to bear on them in consequence of 
that £Bict; it is *'not of Oxford" in the sense, that the 
University, as a corporate body^ takes little heed, and that, 
as the following pages will show, the religious impulse 
oomes largely from outside. 

XL 

His College Ohapel is the centre round which the reli- 
gious life of an undergraduate might naturally be expected 
to revolve ; and though the foregoing remarks will have 
shown why this is not always the case in the present gene- 
ration, still a survey of the religious influences actually at 
work in Oxford may very properly begin from that point. 
The services usually consist of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
said daily, in shortened forms, and the same on Sundays, 
with or without a sermon. Except at those Colleges which 
offer the option of a roll-call, attendance at Matins, or (in 
some cases) at Evensong, is exacted from the undergradu- 
ates on week-days, and at both services on Sundays, that is, 
of course, where no religious objection is raised on their 
behalf. The external presentment of these services is 
usually of the plainest possible character, though on 
Sundays some attempt at a choir and at singing at least 
the Canticles and a hymn is usually made. In sharp con- 
trast to the majority are the beautiful and elaborate services 
at the Cathedral, at Magdalen, and at New College, as well 
as those at Queen's and St John's, which at all times of the 
year attract numbers of visitors. Of late years it has 
become customary at some Colleges to say the daily Even- 
song at 10 P.M.; whilst at Keble a short office is regularly 
said at that time as a fitting close to the day's labour. The 
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attendanoe of ondergraduateB at each aervioes is quite 
Tolontarji and is iaiily good. In another, and more im- 
portant matter, too, much progress has been made in Coll^;e 
Ohapels during the last twenty years. The Holy Com- 
munion is oelebrated weekly at many Colleges early on 
Sunday morning, and some even get so far as to reoogmse 
the Saints' Days in a similar way. Sermons, if not more 
oommon, are certainly more practical and telling than they 
were; and devotional addressee, like those given to an 
ordinary oongregation, are occasionally delivered in some 
chapek. It may be said, indeed, that religious men in 
authority were never more anxious than they are now to 
stir the hearts and win to God the service of the young 
men committed to their care. A real effort is nearly every* 
where made to make the Chapel and its services " effective " 
in the best sense. Yet a religiously-minded undergraduate 
is seldom able to satisfy himself with the services of his 
College Chapel ; often he would be surprised if any one 
suggested that he could. Many causes might be assigned 
for this. The Head of the College, or the Chaplain-Fellow, 
may be doing all he can, but his influence is perhaps counter- 
acted and certainly lessened by the dead-weight of indif- 
ferent dons associated with him. The services themselves 
are seldom of a character to arouse the enthusiasm of any- 
one, whatever his views may be. The more earnest kind of 
imdergraduate comes too often to regard the whole thing as 
a survival from remote antiquity, about which nobody cares 
very much, and which never impresses his heart as reaL 
We must at least admit the fsict that, whether Anglican or 
not^ he usually strives to satisfy his religious instincts else- 
where. But it would not be fair to put this down wholly 
or even chiefly to the changes which have taken place in 
Oxford during this century. There is little to show that 
College Chapels were centres of religious life even when 
the Church of England had it all her own way. Some 
failure of the kind must always occur where the Academic 
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life so largely oyeraliadows the Beligioos. Religion is 
notliing if not spontaneous, and all the arrangements of 
his Collie are necessarily associated in an undergraduate's 
mind with the idea of discipline. Then again the frequent 
changes in the staff or the students make permanent effort a 
difficult matter. Even under the most favourable conditions^ 
it is not easy to make a Ck)llege Chapel a great success. 

Gircumstances of this kind, together with the presence 
of a great deal of speculative or practical Agnosticism in 
Oxford Common Booms and the possibility of losing the 
College Chapels altogether — ^through disestablishment — 
have forced Churchmen in Oxford to set up various non- 
Collegiate agencies which should supplement rather than 
supplant the existing system. Foremost amongst these, 
alike from its endowments and from the traditional Oxford 
teaching which it represents, stands the Pusey House in St 
Oiles', of which the first principal was the He v. C. €k>re, 
now well known as the editor of Lux Mundi} Here 
■are afforded opportunities both of devotion and instruc- 
tion to all such undergraduates as feel their need of 
more than they can obtain elsewhere. Services, simple 
in character but astonishingly beautiful and touching, are 
regularly held in the little Chapel, and lectures on the 
deeper mysteries of the Faith, or on questions at issue 
between Christianity and Modem Thought, are delivered 
term by term by the Principal to numbers of attentive 
hearers. A similar position is filled for the Evangelical 
School by Wycliffe Hall,* where lectures on Biblical sub- 
jects are given by the Principal, and conferences invited on 
points of interest or difficulty. The mention of Wycliffe 
Hall suggests that of St Stephen's House. Both these 
institutions are primarily intended for the training of 
graduates who intend to take Holy Orders, but both serve 
also as centres for their respective supporters, and attract a 

1 See page 1S4. 

s Wycliffe Hall has rapidly inoreaaed under its present principal| and 
last year was completed by the building of a chapeL 
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number of imdergradaateB about them. Another way in 
which religious influences are brought to bear upon men, 
independentlj of their Colleges, is the holding of special 
olsnnffin or devotional meetings by the great leaders of 
religion in Oxford. No one who has been to them is ever 
lik^y to forget the Friday evening addresses of the present 
Bishop of Lincoln, until lately profSaasor of Pastoral 
Theology—- the intense yet affectionate earnestness of the 
speaker, or the crowd of awed and eager faces. Mr 
Chavasse, of Wydiffe Hall, possesses much of the same 
wonderful power over the hearts and minds of young men, 
and passing from his presence^ too, one may feel that one 
has been listening for a while to a true " speaker for God.*' 
Nor, again, is any sight in England more impressive than 
the interior of St Mary's when some &unous preacher 
occupies the pulpit. Those who have only been present in 
the afternoon, when the attendance is usually so meagre as to 
suggest the advisability of discontinuing the service at that 
time altogether, can form no idea of the different appear- 
ance which the Church presents, either at the Evening 
Services which the undergraduates have themselves organised, 
or at the University Morning Service. Perhaps of all the 
non-CoUegiate forms of religious influence brought to bear 
on Oxford men, this is the most visible and far-reaching. 
Tier beyond tier in the galleries, through the aisles and 
passages, even on the steps of pulpit and reading-desk, 
wherever their grave and reverend seniors leave them room, 
crowd and wait the undergraduates. Presently the bell 
stops, the first notes sound from the organ, the Heads of 
Houses enter in dignified procession; the preacher parts 
from the Yice-Chancellor with ceremonious reverence, and 
wends his narrow way to and up the pulpit stairs. He 
recites the Bidding Prayer, and we hear, perhaps for the 
first time, the stately music of its rhythmic sentences ; we 
recall with him the memory of founders and benefactors 
now gone to rest ; we pray that in this University " true 
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religion and sound learning may for ever flourish and 
abound." Then the text is read and the sermon begun, 
and in a few moments the whole audience is fixed in 
hushed and rapt attention. Soon the preacher closes, the 
congregation passes out, and the fresh young faces lose their 
unwonted solemnity; but some there always are whose 
hearts have been touched, whose wills have been strung to 
high resolve, and who in the coming years will do a work 
for God and their fellows. There are many things in 
Oxford which send our thoughts backward to the past ; it 
is the future that dwells with us most when a great 
preacher speaks at St Mary's. 

So far of the Collegiate and non-Collegiate influences 
brought to bear upon the religious life of men up at Oxford. 
It is, however, to the Parish Churches that we must turn 
if we wish to see the religious undergraduate in his most 
spontaneous development. For the religious undergradu- 
ate has usually been the religious school-boy, and the 
religious school-boy draws as much of his inspiration from 
the Parish Church of his home as he does from his school- 
chapel. Again, it is just at the age when men come up to 
the Universities that religion begins to have a full meaning 
for those who are earnest and single-hearted; it is no 
longer simple conformity to rules imposed from above ; it 
is the dominating impulse which not merely transforms 
their own lives, but cannot rest unless it is, at least in a 
degree, doing something for the souls of others. The mere 
Academic religion is felt to be too narrow and formal; 
men want to be in closer touch with the poor and down- 
trodden, and to have some share in the ministrations of the 
clergy, whose vocation it is to follow thus closely in the 
steps of their Divine Master. And, again, the Parish 
Churches have an advantage which the College Chapels 
can never possess. They a/re not closed in the vctcctHons, 
They have all that swing and movement, all that eneigetic 
life and fulness of reality, which can only result from the 
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regular and unintermpted discharge by an institation of 
its appointed functions. A great service at St Barnabas, 
or an evangelical appeal from the pulpit of St Peter-le- 
Bailey, is not felt by the undergraduate to be only some- 
thing arranged in term-time for his especial benefit ; it comes 
charged with the associations of many similar services in 
the past; it is the eternal worship which the Church is 
always offering, or the eternal call she is ever making to 
her diildren. And so all the sympathetic instincts upon 
which Christianity makes so irresistible a claim come 
strongly into play ; the worshipper is one with his fellow- 
Christians all the world over; he is knit close with a 
system which endures at all times ; not one which dies for 
half the year. 

Broad-Churchism, popularly so called, has little hold 
of tiie City of Oxford ; and those undergraduates whose 
religion plays any real part in their lives may usually be 
found at the *' High " or ^ Low '' Churches. Among the 
former, St Barnabas is certainly the most conspicuous, both 
from the grandeur and correctness of its ritual, and from 
the number of undergraduates who attend its services. 
The church itself is a sufficiently striking structure. Built 
in the Italian style, with a lofty apse for the High Altar, 
and with the choir-seats projected into the body of the 
church, it presents at once an unusual aspect to English 
eyes ; a strangeness not lessened by the lofty and elaborate 
baldachino, the cross suspended over the chancel gate, and 
the symbolic frescoes which decorate the eastern wall. The 
church seats about 1200 people, mostly poor, and is nearly 
always crowded. Undergraduates may be found there at 
all times in term, but especially at the Sung Service of 
Holy Communion on Sunday morning at 11. The ritual 
is exceedingly beautiful and solemn; few things bring 
home to us with more effect than the sight of that kneel- 
ing multitude, how much " worship " has come to mean for 
English Churchmen during the last generation. Another 
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service at St Barnabas much attended by nndeigraduates 
is the Catechetical Instruction given on Sunday afternoons 
to the children ; and so conducted as to be nothing less 
than a training-school for those who will hereafter be called 
to minister in parishes of their own. At this, and indeed 
at nearly all churches in Oxford, full use is made of the 
opportunities afforded by the seasons of Advent and Lent, 
both of which CelII largely in term; the best known 
preachers in the English Church frequently come down; 
and the solemn chanting of the Miserere or the Dies Irse, 
when the sermon is over, leaves in the heart an echo that 
haunts it for days afterwards. Here, again, the College 
Chapels are at a great disadvantage as compared with 
Parish Churches ; for, except at Keble, little or no change 
is made in College services (under modem conditions, it is 
often impossible there should be) with the varying ecclesias- 
tical seasons. It is, perhaps, the size of St Barnabas and 
its wide open spaces, together with the crowd of faces 
visible from every point, that makes services at all seasons 
so impressive there ; for it is needless to say that there are 
many other churches in Oxford, such as SS. Philip and 
James, and the new Church of SS. Mary and John, at 
which the lessons of the season are pressed home with 
equal fervour, and the services rendered with the same 
care, and almost with equal splendour of ritual. These, 
and other churches like them, all have their votaries, and, 
like every church in Oxford of whatever ecclesiastical 
type, are always well attended; but whether from the 
''advanced" character of its ritual, or from the poverty 
of its congregation, or from the succession of well-known 
preachers who speak from its pulpit, St Barnabas has held, 
and continues to hold, a prerogative position. 

If we turn to the opposite school of Anglican theology 
we find an activity not less zealous, and an influence which, 
if less widespread, is still powerful. It is often said by com- 
placent High Churchmen that the Evangelical party is dead 
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or dying in OzforcL For any truth there may be in this 
assertion so &r as the senior members of the TTnivendty 
are oonoemed, the *' Evangelical party" has only itself to 
thank ; a party which persistently holds itself aloof from 
friendly discassion with all who do not pronounce its 
shibboleth, cannot complain if it is accounted tine qtumtitS 
nigUgeabU, But the accusation is distinctly untrue so far 
as regards undergraduates, and untrue again as denoribiDg 
the condition of the Low Church school Those who wish 
to gain some insight into a side of Oxford religious life 
which does not come prominently forward^ should read 
Mr Hicks' life of Henry Basely. All of us who were 
''up'' iv the "Seyenties," can remember the tall spare 
figure standing, Bible in hand, at the Martyrs' Memorial, 
and preaching the €k>spel to all who were willing to stand 
and hear. But until this book came out few beyond the 
circle of Bazely's personal friends understood or appreciated 
the entire self-devotion and deep religious enthusiasm of 
the man. He was a widely-read theological student, and 
his time was devoured by pupils; yet he was a regular 
attendant at the daily prayer-meeting held in Sfc Aldate's 
parish-room at 7.30 a.nL, '^and by that time he had done 
an hour's reading. He would read with pupils from 9 to 1, 
would be out visiting the sick and poor or looking up 
undergraduates all the afternoon, and in the evening at 
lectures or meetings, from which he rarely returned before 
10 p.m." ^ On Sundays he was of course even more busily 
employed in Evangelistic work. He seems to have had in 
a marked degree the gift characteristic of the saint — an 
actual and dominating sense of the constant presence of 
God,^ He had persuaded himself that the Presbyterian 

1 Henry Bazely : ch. Tii. 

s On my asking him one afternoon, whether he would be able to 
ffo out with me, as it was bo lonely for me to walk without him — 
" Lonely ! while you have God to speak to and pray to," he answered. 
I then asked him if he really always did so, when he was by himself. 
He then said, *' Yes — surelv— always where and whenever I am alone." 
Henry Bavely : oh. iz. (Letter from his wife.) 
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was the genuine form of Church GJovemment, and was in 
English Presbyterian Orders ; but in the prayer meetings, 
the '^revival" addresses, and all the Mission work that 
went on in St Aldate's and kindred parishes, he was an 
eager and successful worker. At a time when such work 
was more liable to be misunderstood than it now is, he 
made an effort to speak to and to save some of the wretched 
women who hang about the streets of Oxford, as of other 
large towns. And though he was not one of us Church- 
men, yet he may stand for us as the type of religious man 
developed by the school with which he associated himself — 
a type of its emphasis on personal religion, of its zeal for 
the salvation of souls, and, if it may be said without 
offence, of its comparative indifference to Chui-ch order. 
It musfc be admitted at least that to him and to men like 
him, is to be attributed much of the increased hold which 
the " Evangelical party '' have, of late years, obtained upon 
a certain section of undergraduates. We must not forget 
indeed the abiding and whole-hearted service which has 
been rendered to that party for so many years by its 
Oxford Nestor, the Rev. A. W. M. Christopher. High 
and Broad, as well as Low Churchmen, have all, at times, 
found themselves in the Large Boom at St Aldate's Kectory, 
and have gazed with interest at attentive rows of under- 
graduates, whose faces would indeed have been unfamiliar 
at churches of a different school, but whose numbers and 
enthusiasm impressed one with a sense of strength. Listen- 
ing there to men who had worked in far-away Mission 
fields, or to Mr Aibken, or to Professor Drummond, one 
could forget for awhile that there were parties, and hope 
that all went away drawn nearer to each other and to 
Christ. 

Enough has been said to show how important is the part 
played by Oxford churches in the religious life of under- 
graduates. Much has necessarily been left out. Over and 
above those which have been mentioned, almost every 
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ohuroh in Oxford has its eUenUle of undei^gradnates who 
attend its aervices, sing in its choir, or teach in its Sunday- 
schools. For Nonconformist undergraduates, who of course 
depend fiur more than Anglican upon out-of-college religious 
ministrations, a noteworthy effort has been made of recent 
years in the foundation of ^ Mansfield " and *' Manchester 
New*' Colleges. The buildings of the former, which 
already wear something of an old-time look, are a striking 
addition to the architectural beauties of Oxford ; and it 
may be said of the Principal and his staff, that they have 
already made themselves and their theology a felt power in 
the University. Roman Catholic students^^ again, of whom 
there are very few, may worship at St Aloysius j there are 
chapels for those who belong to the various Protestant 
bodies; and the Salvation Army itself is not without 
recruits. Everywhere the religious life of the place is 
varied and full ; and though in a University sceptical 
influences must always be present, yet it cannot be said of 
Oxford, at least, that there religious teachers are few, or 
their influence confined. It would be much more true to 
say that within the last ten years Christianity has taken a 
great spring forward. But this subject demands a separate 
section. 

III. 

The account above given of the religious life of under- 
graduates will be recognised as true by any men who have 
been up during the last twenty or twenty-five years. But 
some of those now resident might complain that as it stands 
it is hardly a complete account of the present and actual 
religious life of Oxford. As a matter of fact, during the 
last seven or eight years the Christianity of Oxford men 
has been partly modified, partly enriched, by certain new 
influences, the full development of which must come here- 
after. A brief notice of these and a brief indication of the 

1 The Jesuits in 1896 opened a hall in St Giles, while the site of the 
Holywell Racquet Courts has been purchased for a Benedictine House. 
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lines along which Christianity is likely to move at Oxford in 
the fatare, will fitly close this article. 

Perhaps we may begin by saying that the labours of all 
the pious, learned, and devoted men, of whatever school, 
who have struggled for the Faith in Oxford during the 
latter half of this century, have begun to bear welcome and 
unmistakable fruit. The mere fact that during a time of 
crisis they stood firm and ceased not to preach and practise 
their religion ; that they " did not despair of the Republic/' 
but continued to hold classes, to give apologetic lectures, to 
mingle with the younger men, and to show that Christianity 
might still assimilate to itself all that was best in the ideas of 
their own time — these things have had their issue in a wider 
readiness on the part of the new generation to " make trial " 
of Christianity. Fifteen and, even more, twenty-five years 
ago, when a materialistic philosophy was dominant through- 
out the University, there was, as many of us can remember, 
a disposition to put religion out of court altogether; to 
regard Christianity as a delusive, if amiable, weakness, and 
God as a hypothesis for which, as Mr Morley said, there 
was a low degree of probability. There is much of this 
prevalent still ; but it is less prevalent than it was, and what 
exists is largely counteracted by the growing strength of 
the Christian side. In this respect, as in some others, 
Oxford has but been the microcosm of England ; and the 
fact may excuse a digression, which shall, at least, be short. 
One cause of the change has, perhaps, been the failure of 
those predictions of a coming peace and plenty for men, 
which were not uncommon among the Keformers and Free- 
thinkers of the first half of the century. Science is 
enthroned king among us, and we have had reform after 
reform of the Constitution ; yet the old vices reign all but 
undiminished, and the future of the working classes is more 
problematic than ever. So, to some extent, we have been 
forced back upon the ideas of our forefathers. We have 
lived through our first amazement at the Evolution 
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hypothesiBi and we no longer think '* Darwinism ** inoom- 
patible with the ^ creation " of the world by God. We 
have found again that man has spiritual instincts and 
cravings which materialism cannot satisfy, and that the 
happiest of all lives is the life of simple belief and depend- 
ence upon God. And so what most of all stirs us who live 
at the end of the century is the desire, not to get rid of 
religion altogether, but to incorporate our new discoveries 
with our ancient faith ; to find once more in Christianity 
the ordering principle which may guide our practice, and 
give meaning to our knowledge. 

These are the ideas which a careful perusal of Lux Mundi 
would show to have underlain the publication of that now 
fiunous book. It is necessary to emphasize them a little 
strongly because, for want of a due appreciation of the cir- 
cumstances out of which it rose. Lux Mundi has been 
somewhat unfairly judged on both sides. 01d-&uihioned 
High Churchmen and advanced theological liberals have 
joined together in regarding the book as a series of con- 
cessions from the side of orthodoxy to that of modem 
thought. In particular a lew pages in the editor's own 
essay have been made the text for many scathing denuncia- 
tions of the supposed belieflB of the younger Oxford Church- 
men. But if the book be calmly read, not in shreds and 
patches but as a whole, it will be seen that it is not in any 
sense a desertion of Church principles, and still less an 
adoption of the " New Criticism," or of heterodox theology. 
It is the work of men, all of them earnest and declared 
churchmen, all of them engaged in the work of tuition at 
Oxford ; and all of them, again, anxious to indicate to their 
pupils, and to churchmen in general, the lines along which, 
upon Church principles, an answer may be returned to some 
difficulties raised, and not always raised in a hostile sjorit, 
by modem speculation. The intention of the authors 
throughout is not destructive but constructive. Their 
object is on the one hand to discriminate what is funda- 
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mental from what is not, in our manner of conceiving the 
great Christian verities; and on the other hand to show 
to how large an extent^ and in what various ways, some of 
the cardinal doctrines of modem thinkers may be used to 
explain or illustrate the ancient fdth. The writers may 
best be understood, if it be remembered that they are men, 
every one of them, possessed with a firm Mth in the 
Incarnation of our Lord; and that having their feet set 
firmly upon this rock, they have felt themselves at liberty 
to reconsider, in the light of recent knowledge, difficulties 
in the Faith which have been found by modem, or for the 
matter of that, by ancient thinkers. To many, no doubt, 
this appeared to be a new attitude on the part of Christian 
apologists who, during the greater part of this century at 
least, have been straining every nerve to beat back the 
assault of a mainly destructive Liberalism. But» strange 
or not, such an attitude was justified by that renewed 
interest in Christianity which has been adverted to; as 
well as by the marked preference which our generation 
shows for the temperate statement by all parties of their 
opinions, rather than the violent denunciation by any of 
its antagonists. It may be safely said that as a new 
generation grows up, and the various points at issue come 
to be more widely understood. Lux Mtmdi will take its 
place more and more as a reasoned and powerful aid to 
the cause of orthodox Christianity. At all events, it 
represents the teaching and the position of that school 
of religious thought which is most powerful in Oxford, 
and as such it has seemed necessary to dwell somewhat 
at length upon it. 

This free^ yearning after a religious truth which shall 
satisfy and purify the hearts of men has arisen, in great 
measure, from a deeper realisation of the complexities 
of human nature, and an enforced attention to the moral 
and physical evils of our overgrown society. That, then, 
whicli distinguishes the quite recent from the less recent 
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religions life of Oxford is the marked presenoe of tbe 
philanthropic element. That it should be so has been 
lai^ly due to one who, though not a theologian but a 
philosopher, yet had an influence upon the religious thought 
of his time, which it would be difficult to over-rate, and 
which has affected men of all parties — ^the late Professor 
T. H. Qreen. Without attempting to expound his specu- 
lative views, we may just indicate two great doctrines 
which formed the foundation of his teaching, and which 
he was never weary of reiterating. Neither nature nor 
man, he said, can be known by ns, or made intelligible 
to us, without the assumption of a '' Spiritual Prin- 
ciple," which gives unity and meaning to the one, and 
staves to realise itself ever more and more fully through 
the progressive ideals of the other. And, again, because 
Qod is thus revealed to us in the very fact of knowing, 
and in the very conditions of conduct therefore we are 
not to think of Him as &r away in some transcendental 
world, but as here^ in our midst, accessible to our intelli- 
gence, working through our wills. For all pupils *of 
Professor Green, to know Qod, meant to find the revelation 
of Him in their highest ideals; and to serve Him, meant to 
make men Godlike. We need not now scan these proposi- 
tions with the eye of a theological or philosophical opponent ; 
we can all see how profoundly they would affect the prac- 
tical religion of young men who were, in any true sense, 
sincere Christians. As a matter of fact, all parties in 
Oxford caught some echo of Green's meaning, and some 
measure of his enthusiasm. The best and most religious 
men of the present time are not content simply to go to 
their favourite church, to be more or less edified, and to 
come away again. They interest themselves in social ques- 
tions They throng meetings where such questions are to 
be discussed ; as at the Hall of Keble, in 1884, when nearly 
a thousand undergraduates assembled to hear the Bishop of 
Bedford and Miss Octavia Hill speak on the condition of 
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the poor at the East End. A great deal of money is yearly 
subscribed to maintain organisations devoted to Christian 
and philanthropic work. Some Colleges maintain special 
** Missions " in neglected parts of London ; all make some 
sort of effort to support the work which is being done on 
a larger scale at the Oxford House, Bethnal Green, or at 
Toynbee Hall, WhitechapeL To make one's religion not 
•only a comfort to one's own soul, but more than anything 
else^ a practical living force among men, ruling and Chris- 
tianising their intercourse with one another— this is the 
ideal of tody's Oxford. And an interesting evidence of 
the force and wide prevalence of this ideal may be found in 
the recent foundation of a society called '* The Christian 
Social Union." Its members meet together at stated times 
for the discussion of social problems in the light of the 
principles delivered in the Gospel ; and endeavour, both 
corporately and individually, to make those principles a 
force in the sphere of practice. Of what enthusiasm under- 
graduates are now capable in this direction, those only 
perhaps fully know who are familiar with them. A 
well-known speaker or earnest religious teacher can always 
command large audiences on '* social " subjects. 

And thus, looking to the future of Christianity in Oxford, 
we can hope that events are bringing about a reunion of all 
parties, which, at one time, seemed impossibla There is 
no necessary contradiction — and we are beginning to see 
it — ^between the '* personal religion " of the Evangelical, 
the '' Sacramental system " of the High Churchman, and 
philanthropic efforts which recall the memory of Maurice 
and Kingsley, and which are largely inspired by the desire 
to bring dogma into living connection with daily life and 
practice. We are becoming conscious that, after all, the 
largest and most fruitful conception of Christianity is that 
which represents it as a Church ; a corporation to which 
the individual brings his special gift, and consecrates it 
henceforth, '' in the Lord," to the service of the whole 
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body. And in ihe Ohoroh, thnB widely representative, we 
may sorely see the Guardian of all that is of permanent 
valae in the doctrine and otganisation of the past ; and at 
the same time the Aathority which adapts its methods, 
whether of teaching or of worship, to the needs of each 
sacoeeding generation. It is in the consolidation of all 
who thos tUnk into one great central ** party " that the 
hope of the Church of England lies ; and in the future, as 
in the past^ it is from Oxford that the fruition of her hope 
will comei 

a W. G. 



Chaptbb VII. 

AIDS TO STUDY IN OXFORD. 

I T would be unpardonable to omit from a work dealing 
-*- with the modem life of Oxford, an account of the 
numerous aids to study in the shape of Libraries and of 
Museums, of Scientific, Artistic, and Archaeological Insti- 
tutions, which are the pride of the University. The Colleges 
possess not only in their libraries, but in their collections of 
paintings and ancient plate, of furniture and metal work, 
of coins and antiquities, a vast and very imperfectly known 
store of treasures. Of these we shall speak but shortly, 
information about them is sometimes not easy to acquire, 
and the objects themselves are not always readily accessible 
to the sightseer. But of the public collections of the Uni- 
versity, all of them freely opened to duly qualified strangers 
as well as to the graduate and the undergraduate^ we must 
give an account in some detail. 

First and foremost among the public institutions of the 
University we must mention the Bodleian Library, an 
ancient foundation whose fame is not bounded by the four 
seas, but has gone out into all lands. It ranks not with 
the collections of other Universities but rather with the 
great national libraries of the worid, and is never without 
some sprinkling of foreign readers, drawn to Oxford by the 
magnificence of its store of manuscripts and early printed 
books, and by the unusual facilities given to students. It is 
possible to use the Bodleian for nearly thirteen hours a day. 
The Bodleian occupies, appropriately enough, the centnd 
spot in Oxford, and its appendage, the circular Raddiffe 
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Camera, has not unaptly been described as the oiJL<f>aKos 
ytj^j the " centre of the earth," in the topography of the 
city. The traveller coming down Broad Street or Catherine 
Street notes a great square quadrangle, partly perpendicular 
partly Jacobean in its architecture, and thinlot that he has 
come upon one College more. But a second glance, when 
he has stepped inside the entrance gateway, reveals to him 
that the place is not built like the ordinary College. Its 
doors are few, its windows many and long, and the stair- 
case system on which all Colleges are constructed is con- 
spicuously absent 

The buildings of the Bodleian fall into two parts, 
the main quadrangle, which is a work of the seventeenth 
century, and the great projecting gallery on its western 
side, which dates from the fifteenth, and was long the 
sole receptacle for the University libraiy. The Mediaeval 
University was always possessed of a collection of 
books, wMch was in the thirteenth century kept in chests 
within St Mary's Church, and used there under strict 
supervision by qualified graduates. In the fourteenth 
century a special chamber of moderate proportions was 
built for it on the north side of the Church, but it soon 
outgrew this accommodation, and when in the reign of Henry 
YI., the King's uncle, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, made 
the University the magnificent gift of his whole library, ** a 
thousand pounds' worth and more," the crowded shelves 
were unable to bear the new influx of books. Accordingly 
the University reared to hold them the beautiful building 
of which the ground story formed the Divinity School^ while 
the upper one held the books. In compliment to the gene- 
rous donor it was christened '' Duke Humphrey's Library," 
though he himself died in 1447, long ere it was completed. 
This most charming room runs east and west, facing Exeter 
College garden on the one side and the court of the Shel- 
donian Theatre on the other. Its present fittings, which 
cut it up into many small studies separated from each 
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other by projecting bookcases, are not the original ones, but 
were inserted by Sir Thomas Bodley, the second founder of 
the University collection. No reading-room in the world 
has a greater charm than this beautiful work of the fifteenth 
century: the peaceful outlook on to the green turf and groves 
of Exeter Qarden, the dusky bindings of the ancient works 
— ^mainly theology — ^which line the studies, the massive oak 
fittings, the painted roof with its countless variations on 
the University coat-of-arms, the line of quaint portraits of 
founders and benefactors who look down from the walls, 
give the place a character of its own with which no modem 
library can vie. 

The University Library grew and flourished in Duke 
Humphrey's Chamber, till in 1550 it fell a victim to 
Edward VI.'s " Commissioners for the Reform of the Uni- 
versity," who, under the pretence of destroying Papist 
books, spoilt and destroyed the whole collection. *' They 
so cancelled our Library," wrote Sir J. Harrington, "and 
so scattered our books, as from that time to this we might 
never recover them." The room was left so desolate that 
in 1555 the Congregation of the University ordered the 
shelves and desks to be pulled down and sold as firewood 1 

So things remained for nearly fifty years, till in the end 
of Elizabeth's reign, Sir Thomas Bodley, after spending a 
busy life as a traveller and diplomatist^ resolved to devote 
his declining years to the benefit of the University, where 
he had once been an undergraduate and a fellow. He re- 
paired the dilapidated fittings of Duke Humphrey s Library, 
placed new bookshelves in it^ made a magnificent gift of. 
manuscripts, and collected ampng his friends two thousand 
volumes as. a nucleus for a new collection. The new 
Library was solemnly opened in 1602, and James of New 
College was installed as the first Bodleian Librarian. 

Bodley's benefactions did not end here. He concluded, 
on behalf of his library, a most praiseworthy covenant 
with the Stationers' Company, by which the Bodleian be- 
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came entitled to a copy of every book printed in the 
kingdom. From that day to this the agreement has been 
kept. How all-important it is for the Library may be 
judged from the fact that occasionally, within the last few 
yearsy more than 30,000 items have accrued to the Library 
in twelve months. 

Li 1611, Duke Himiphrey's Library was already over- 
crowded, and Bodley built, to contain the surplus books, 
the first portion of lliat great quadrangle which now forms 
the main part of the Bodleian. This was the "Eastern 
Wing;" the remainder of the quadrangle was completed 
by the TTniversity after Bodley's death, between the years 
1613 and 1626. The most striking feature of this noble 
building is the so-called ''Tower of the Five Orders," 
where a colossal Eling James the First sits aloft, handing a 
book to the kneeling figure of the University, while an 
angel blows a trumpet to inform the world of the inestim- 
able gift. These figures commemorate a visit made by the 
British Solomon to the Library in 1610, when, being 
received with the flattery that his soul loved, the King 
observed that '* Sir Thomas Bodley should rather be called 
Sir Thomas Godley," and made the University a present of 
all his own works, together with a collection of ^itions of 
the Fathers. 

Bodley died in 1613, leaving his estates as an endow- 
ment to his foundation. Since his day, benefactions have 
never ceased to flow into the Library from men of all 
parties and all manners of life. In the same generation 
Laud and Milton, Clarendon and Cromwell, alike became 
numbered among its nursing fathers. The civil wars 
passed lightly over it ; and when Oxford capitulated to the 
Parliamentarians in 1646, the first care of Fairfax on 
occupying the town was to set a guard of musketeers over 
the precious collection. By the end of the seventeenth 
century the Library was already considered one of the 
first collections in the world; and even amid the sloth 
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and carelessness of the Georgian age it continued to in- 
crease. The librarians of the eighteenth century, it must 
be owned, grossly neglected their duty of keeping the col- 
lection up to date in the matter of new printed books, and, 
by dint of unpractical ordinances, cut down the number of 
readers to a minimum. But the generosity of donors con- 
tinued to pour in manuscripts, early piinted books, charters, 
and antiquities of all kinds, even in this evil time. The 
most valuable gift was that of a Nonjuring bishop, Dr 
Eawlinson, who, in 1755, presented the Library with no 
less than 4800 MSS. from his library, besides numberless 
minor items of worth. 

It was not till the middle of the present century, how- 
ever, that the Bodleian once more began to be properly 
managed, brought up to date, and made easily accessible to 
all students. To the energy of Dr Goxe, the late, and Mr 
Nicholson, the present librarian, the University owes it 
that its Public Library is no longer a mere storehouse of 
learning, but a centre of active work, and a valuable fEictor 
in Academic life. 

About thirty years ago the books of the Bodleian once 
more overgrew their accommodation. New space was 
found by annexing to the Library an institution in its 
neighbourhood which had hitherto had a separate existence 
of its own. This was the circular, domed building to which 
we have already alluded, the *' Eaddiffe Camera.*' It had 
been founded in 1737 by the celebrated physician Hadclifife 
as a Medical Library ; but the medical school at Oxford 
became practically extinct, and the paucity of books and 
the absence of students were as marked under the spacious 
dome of the Camera as the excess of books and the over- 
crowding of students in the neighbouring Bodleian. It 
was with great wisdom that the University and the Bad- 
cliffe trustees agreed to transfer the medical collection to 
the New Museum — of which more hereafter — and to 
utilise the Badcliffe as an appendage to the older libraiy. 
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Accordingly, all books published since 1840 bave been 
transferred to the Baddiflfe, and a double range of desks 
for students placed around its floor and its gallery. While 
the student of manuscripts and early books frequents the 
Bodleian, and fancies himself back in the Middle Ages, as 
he sits in a study of Duke Humphrey's Library poring 
over his treasures, the reader of modem literature or the 
undergraduate working for the schools betakes himself to 
the Radcliffe Camera, and studies his new lights among 
gas lamps, green baize tables, and patent inkstands, re- 
calling a more civilised edition of the British Museum. 
To spare the dangers of fire, the Bodleian closes at dusk, 
but the Badclifle is well illuminated, and remains open till 
ten in the evening, still thronged by readers till the bell 
tolls the hour of closing. 

Almost every member of the University, save, indeed, 
the passman, learns to use the Bodleian. Some Colleges 
have good libraries, and hardly need to supplement their 
private stock by sending their men to read in the public 
institution. Otiiers with smaller collections are obliged to 
bid their students go to the Bodleian for everything save 
the most ordinary works. But even the beet College 
library is obliged to refer its readers to the University 
bookcJielves on occasion. For ancient books, for foreign 
publications, for large illustrated collections, it is, of course, 
the main resource of the reader. On one province of 
literature alone will the enquirer find himself shut out 
from its liberal bookshelves. No works of fiction of 
modem date, English or foreign, are allowed to be consulted, 
unless the would-be reader can prove that he wishes to 
refer to them for literary work and not for amusement. 

The portion of the Bodleian to which the visitor is 
admitted consists of some of Bodley's additions to Duke 
Humphrey's Chamber. In the gallery opening out of that 
Chamber are arranged show-cases of noteworthy books for 
public inspection. Some are there for historical interest. 
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others for the beauty of their illumination, others merely 
for their antiquity. No one should fail to cast an eye over 
them. The most andent is the oldest MS. of Homer in 
the world, a mere fra^ent of two books of the Iliad it is 
true, but going back to the third century b.c., while but 
recently no Homer was known that was not posterior to the 
Christian Era by many centuries. Beside it in the case 
lies tne skull of the Greek lady in whose tomb it was 
found. Another invaluable possession is the so-called 
Codex Laudianus, a 6th century MS. of the Acts of 
the Apostles, which was brought over to England by 
Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, and seems on conclusive 
evidence to have been used by the venerable Bede in his 
translation of the Scriptures. A little later in date is 
Queen Margaret of Scotland's Lectionary, an Anglo-Saxon 
work of the 11th century, which, as we learn in the 
history of the sainted Queen, was the subject of a miracle. 
Dropped into a river, it remained unharmed and came 
ashore without showing any mark of immersion, to gladden 
its pious owner's heart The glorious Norwich Psalter of 
1 340 detains the eye for a space by its rich illuminated 
margins filled with all manner of sportive figure subjects. 
Of a similar date and style is the beautiful Eomaunt of 
King AUsaunder which lies beside it One whole case is 
filled with exquisite Flemish and French missals of the 
15th century, whose minute ornamentation with flowers, 
birds, beasts, and butterflies must have been the labour of 
years. One book in another case is claimed as having 
belonged to Shakespeare ; another has a long Latin auto- 
graph poem by Milton written in it, addressed to 
Rous, the Bodleian librarian of the poet's day. But to 
catalogue the treasures of the Bodleian would take far 
more space than we can spare. 

Two other Libraries supplement the Bodleian, and are 
easily accessible to all qualifled readers — ^to graduates 
without formality, to under-graduates on the production of 
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an Older from their tutor. The first is the Taylorian 
libnrjy oooapying a wing of the TTniyerrity Galleries in 
Beaumont Street It is entirely devoted to foreign litera- 
ture^ and to a certain extent rdieves the Bodleian of the 
respoDsifaility of being the sole purveyor of foreign books 
to the reading public of the TTniversity. From the 
reader's point of view the chief merit of the Taylorian is 
that| unlike the Bodleian, it lends its books out. They 
can be taken home and used there^ a convenience of which 
much use is made. A large stock of foreign learned and 
literary periodicals lie on tiie table of the Taylorian, and 
are kept scrupulously up to date. 

The second library which can be used to supplement the 
Bodleian is the Codrington Library in All Souls College. 
That body, unlike other OoUeges, allows the academic 
pubUo to make use of its books, in a very comfortable 
reading-room, from ten till four daily. No one should omit 
to pay the Codrington a visit — its magnificent haU, 210 feet 
long, lined with books from end to end, is by far the largest 
single room in any Library in the TTniversity, and, despite 
its G^rgian date, has a most impressive aspect. The 
College of All Souls specialises on the studies of law and 
history, and the greater part of the 70,000 books in its 
library deal with those subject& Hence it is mainly by 
those reading for the schools of Law and Modem History 
that its bookshelves are found usefuL 

After speaking of the Libraries of the University we 
must pass on to describe its Museums. Of these the most 
important is the one that contains its works of Art, the 
large University Gkdleries in Beaumont Street, whose 
classical frontage is the first academic architecture that 
strikes the traveller proceeding from the station to North 
Oxford. The galleries were erected in 1845, and greatly 
enlarged in 1890. They are likely ere long to extend still 
further to the North, when the University brings, as is 
contemplated,^ its arch»ological collection to join its art 

1 This change was oairied out in 1896. 
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collection under the same roof. As they stand at present 
the University Galleries comprise an upper and a lower 
story. The latter is mainly devoted to Sculpture : it con- 
tains the celebrated Arundel and Pomfret marbles, one of 
the earliest collections of Classical Sculpture and Classical 
inscriptions made in England. Among the Arundel 
marbles is the famous " Parian Chronicle/* so important to 
historians as fixing the dates accepted by the ancients as 
the chief landmarks in Greek Chronology. Beside the 
genuine antiques the Galleiy has a large collection of casts, 
arranged by periods, and invaluable to the student of 
archsBology by the clear conspectus which they give of 
the development, and the decline and fall of Hellenic 
Sculpture. 

At the western end of the Sculpture gallery lies the 
Buskin Drawing School, containing a unique collection of 
the water colours of J. M. W. Turner, presented by his 
prophet Mr Buskin, who was for some time Fine Art Pro- 
fessor in the University. The sketches and studies are 
fully as interesting as the completed pictures, and deserve 
a very careful inspection. With the Turners are to be found 
a number of Mr Buskin's own very beautiful architectural 
drawings, and a few other works of note, among them 
some unfinished designs by Bume Jones 

The upper story of the University Galleries is occupied 
by its pictures. The collection is not very large, but con- 
tains some characteristio early Florentine paintings, an 
excellent portrait of Mary Tudor by an unknown hand, 
and two or three good Heynoldses- — note especially the 
portrait of Mrs Merrick. Its most unique possession, how- 
ever, is a collection of the original drawings of Eaphael 
and Michael Angelo, purchased for £7000 by subscription, 
and presented to the University. Those who know Borne 
will recognise among the Baphaels a number of the details 
of the compositions in his great rooms at the Vatican. 

There are two other considerable collections of pictures 
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in Oxford, in addition to the numerous portraits of dis- 
men whidi adorn the walls of College Halls. 
oomes the Bodleian Qallerj in the upper story of the 
% ffynfaiitiing not only piotores of binie&ctors, but a 
large misoeUaneoiis oolleotion — good, bad and indifferent — 
of 1j^g 1^»h and foreign notabilities. There are three or 
four Vandykes among them, a Jansens or two, and among 
modems two by Watts of Dean Stanley and Lord Lothian. 
The majority of ^he portraits are more interesting as pre- 
serving the features of University worthies, who would 
otherwise have been forgotten, than as works of art. The 
names of the artists appended to many of them are not to 
be trusted. 

The second large oolleotion of piotures in Oxford is that 
in the Library of Ohrist Church. They are all Italian 
works presented eighty years ago by General Guise and the 
Hon. W. Fox-Strangways : there are one or two good 
paintings among them, but the majority seem to have been 
collected by unskilled amateurs who cared only for the 
names appended by the seller. To read the catalogue of 
the gallery would be to believe that there was an important 
collection : but many of the pictures shock the eyes of the 
beholder. There is one curious and authentic picture by 
Hero della Francesca, which has been of late cleaned by 
Mr Bichmond with the best of results, and some of the 
early Tuscan work may be genuina Of the rest, the less 
said the better. The pictures which adorn the hall of the 
College are much more important than those in its Library. 
They are by far the best College collection in Oxford — 
Wadham being probably the second. The visitor to Christ- 
church should note the beautiful Lord Mendip of Gains- 
borough; the splendid Bomney by which it hangs; the 
two Archbishops — Markham and Bobinson — by Sir Joshua 
Beynolds ; and Hogarth's Bishop Hooper, lliere are fair 
modem portraits of Dr Pusey and Canon Liddon — ^both 
posthumous — and a lifelike but most unflattering portrait 
of Mr Gladstone by Millais. 
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We now must pass from Art to Archaeology. The main 
(Jniversitj collection of antiquities reposed till recently in 
the quaint little Ashmolean Museum, under the shadow of 
the Bodleian. Till the last few years this collection was 
much neglected, and a catalogue made of its contents a 
hundred-and-fifty years ago shows, when compared with 
that of to-day, that many objects were lost or mislaid in 
the slack Q^igian times. The cabinet which formed 
the nucleus of the University collection, was that of the 
Tradescants, two Dutchmen, gardeners to Charles L, who 
had a taste for miscellaneous antiquities, and formed an 
cmnitim gcUheruan of all things, from real medisBval relics 
to natural curiosities fit for a country fair. The collection 
won for the original owners' house the title of "Trades- 
cants Ark." The younger of the two Dutch antiquaries 
left it by will to his friend Elias Ashmole, whose interests 
lay rather in the direction of Natural History than of 
Archaeology. Ashmole again left it to the University, on 
condition that a suitable home was provided for it, and 
accordingly the pretty little two storied building in Broad 
Street was erected. 

In 1860, the Natural History specimens were carted off 
to the new Museum of Science in the Parks, showing alas 1 
many marks of eighteenth century moth and rust. The 
Archieological specimens were rearranged by the late Mr 
Parker, and some new collections, including objects exca- 
vated from the interesting Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Fair- 
ford, were added. But the Ashmolean only commenced its 
real development under its present keeper Mr A. J. Evans, 
who has doubled its size and value. He presented it him- 
self with a large collection of Greek terra-cottas and many 
other antiques. From the Bev. J. Greville Chester, it 
obtained a unique collection of Hittite gems and inscrip- 
tions. But the great gain was from the magnificent gift 
of Mr Drury Fortnum, who nine years ago gave a most 
valuable collection of Italian renaissance objects, bronzes. 
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jewellerj, majolioty and other ware, smith's work, reliefis, 
and much more. Hie ooUection had quite outgrown its 
housing, and a suitable abode has been reared for it beside 
the Taylorian (laUeiy. 

The visitor should notice, among things medinva!, the 
famous '^ Alfred's Jewel," a gold and enamel ornament dis- 
covered in Somersetshire on the Isle of Athelney, where 
the great king once took refuge from the Danes. It bears 
the inscription, AELFRED MEO HAET GEW^RGAN, 
which fully authenticates it. The sword given by Pope 
Leo X. to King Henry VHI. when he conferred on 
him the title of ''Defender of the Faith/' will also 
attract notice. It has a fine crystal hilt^ whose pommel 
encloses a relic. A somewhat more modem relic is the 
genuine lantern of Guy Fawkes, taken from him when 
he was seized in the Parliament cellar. Its pedigree 
is quite certain, as it came to the University almost 
directly from the official who apprehended the traitor in 
1605. 

But the English mediaeval collection at the Ashmoleau 
is much less noteworthy than the ancient art and the 
Italian renaissance objects of the Fortnum gift. The 
visitor should not omit to notice the excellent contem- 
porary picture of the Battle of Pavia. It is invaluable 
for reconstructing the topography of that great fight. 

A second storehouse of antiquities belonging to the 
University is the Pitt-Bivers Museum, at the back of the 
Science Museum in the Parks. By some unfortunate in- 
spiration, the Anthropological collection has been separated 
from Archaeology, and put under the province of Natural 
Science. In the Pitt-Bivers, the objects are arranged 
under categories of employment, — weapons of war — 
musical instruments — ^boats — ^weaving implements, &c., and 
not arranged by dates or countries. When the arrange- 
ment has been completed, and the collection properly 
labelled, it will afford an interesting afternoon's amusement 
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for the mtelligent student of history, apart from its Talne 
to the anthropologist 

Passing from Archseology to Numismatics, we must 
mention that there are several collections of coins in 
Oxford. That in the Bodleian Library is &r the most 
important It is an old cabinet^ started mainly by Laud, 
and laigely added to by later bene&ctors. More than 
50,000 coins fill its oases. Among them are some of the 
greatest rarities; for example, the ''Petition Crown" of 
Charles II., of which the last specimen sold fetched j£500 ; 
a set of the large " Oxford Money " of Charles I., struck 
from College plate; gold coins of the British usurpers 
Carausius and Allectus, and many other noteworthy pieces. 
Christ Church possesses a considerable cabinet of Greek, 
Roman, and English pieces, which is worth a visit ; and 
New College, Corpus Christi, and St John's own smaller 
collections. 

The Natural Science collections of Oxford aro gathered 
together in the spacious ** New Museum " in the Parks. 
This pretentious but unsatisfaGtory building, which un- 
happily combines Italian €k>thic windows and details, with 
the high-pitched roofs of a Fronch chateau, and the varie- 
gated tiles of a Russian church, was buUt in 1858-60. Mr 
Buskin must take some of the responsibility for the mons- 
trosity, as he designed some of the detail, but the architects 
wero Messrs Deane and Woodword. The great flat front 
is sadly in want of a porch, the present door being entirely 
mean and inadequate. The nucleus of the collections hero 
was the Natural History portion of the Ashmolean ; but 
the museum is far more than a mere collection of curiosi- 
ties ; it aims, to use the words of Sir Henry Acland, to 
whom more than to any one else Natural Science owes its 
establishment in Oxford, " first to give the learner a general 
idea of the planet on which he lives; and, secondly, to 
enable him to study, in the most complete and scientific 
manner, any detailed portion." It would be at once useless 
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and impoenble to speoify the objeotB here which students 
will find of interest^ each in his own line; bat it may be 
worth while to mention that the shafts of Uie 125 colnmns 
were selected by the late Mr Fhillips, Professor of Qeology, 
as examples of the most important rooks of the British 
Islands. The Raddiffe Library, which, as was mentioned, 
has been transferred to the Mnsenm from its own old home, 
in the Radoliffe Camera, is well kept up in all branohes of 
sdentific literature, and is open to students. Bound the 
Museum, too, are the laboratories of the yarious Science 
Professors, most of whom have collections under their care, 
illustrating their own departments. But sufficient has 
been said as to the material aids to study which Oxford 
affords : only the most general sketch could be given ; but 
the mere visitor will think Oxford herself far more interest- 
ing than the details of her collections, while the student 
will need little help in finding out the means at his disposal 
for study. 

C. W. C. O. 



Chapter VIIL 
WOMEN»S EDUCATION AT OXFORD. 

rriHE movement in connection with the " fiigher Educa- 
-*- tion of Women " at Oxford was scarcely recognised 
even in the XJniversily itself until a few years ago. Up to 
that time hardly anyone had heard of the Oxford Colleges 
for Women, and those who knew of their existence had the 
vaguest ideas of the work done there. Cambridge took the 
lead so completely in this direction that all other attempts 
seemed very insignificant in comparison. 

Nevertheless two Colleges for Women — Somerville Hall 
and Lady Margaret Hall — have existed in Oxford since the 
year 1879. In 1886 St Hugh's was opened, and in 1896 
a new Hall, "St Hilda's, was incorporated, which is specially, 
though not exclusively, connected with the Cheltenham 
Ladies' College. 

In the spring of 1884, a controversy took place with 
regard to the question as to whether or not women should 
be admitted to any or all of the University Examinations. 
Already the students at Somerville and Lady Margaret 
went in for examinations said to be of the same standard 
as the corresponding Honour Examinations for men, and it 
was felt to be hard that their certificates of success should 
be considered of less value simply because they were not 
recognised by the University Statutes. Those who took 
an interest in the subject will remember that a large 
majority of Convocation decided in &vour of the admission 
of women to the University Examinations, and it is since 
that time that the recognition of the movement in Oxford 
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htm been growing wider. The adhools now open to men 
and women alike will be found in the following list of 
Examinationfl. 

THB BZAMIHATI0H8 FOB WOMBIT AT OXFORD. 

pThe following partioolan are copied fix>m the paper 
drawn up bj the eeoretaries to the Aaaociation for the 
Education of Women in Oxford ; the follest details of each 
examination can be obtained by writing for the ** Regula- 
dona of the Oxford Examination for Women," to H. T. 
GtorranSy Esq., Local Examination Office, Oxford.] 
The Examinations are as follows :— 
(a.) First Examination. 
(6.) Second Examination (Pass), 
(c) Do. do. (Honours), 

(a.) The First Examination corresponds with '* Respon- 
sions " in standard, and consists of papers in (1) Two Lan- 
guages, (2) Arithmetic, (3) Euclid, Books L and IL, or 
Algebra to simple equation& 

This must be passed by all who offer themselves as Can- 
didates for the Second Examination, and not in the same 
calendar year. But the following examinations are accepted 
as equivalent : — 
L Be6ponsion& 

IT. The Matriculation Examination of London, the 
Previous Examination of the University of Cam- 
bridge; the Preliminary Examination in Arts of 
the Victoria University; the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examinations ; the Oxford Senior Local Ex- 
aminations ; the Examination for Higher Certificates 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board : the last four with certain restrictions. 
IIL Members of the Association of Collegiate 
AlunmiB (U.S.A.) are excused the First Examina- 
tion, if they become Candidates for an Honour 
Certificate at the Second Examination. 
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(6.) The Second Examination (Pass) is of the same 
standard as the men's Pass Examination for Degree. There 
are six sections : — 

A. Languages. 

B. Ancient History. 

C. Modem History. 

D. Mathematics. 

E. Natural Science. 

F. Logic and Political Economy. 

Every Oandidate must pass in A. and one other, 
(c.) The Second Examination (Honours) is of the same 
standard as the Men's Honour Examinations. Li seven 
of the sections — Classics, Mathematics, Modem History, 
Natural Science, Litene Humaniores, Jurisprudence and 
English Literature — the Honour Examinations of the Uni- 
versity are used, and the women-candidates are examined 
by the same examiners, in the same papers, at the same 
time, and classed on the same standard as the men. 

There are eight sections altogether, of which any one, 
and one only, may be taken. They are as follows : — 

(1.) Classics, in which the examination used is Honour 

Moderations. 
(2.) Mathematics, in which, if Pure Mathematics only 
be taken, the examination used is Honour Modera- 
tions. If Pure and Mixed, then Honour Greats. 
(3.) Modem Histoiy. 
(4.) Natural Science. 
(5.) Litene Humaniores. 
(6.) Jurisprudence. 
(7.) English. 

(In Sections 3 to 7 the examinations used are the 
Final (Honour) Schools.) 
(8.) Modem Languages. 

(In this last Section the Delegates provide examina- 

tionsof their own, but the standard is the same as 

that of the University Honour Examinations.) 

In the first five sections Candidates may take a portion: 
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thoii in CUssioB they may take one language ; in Modem 
History they may take I^glish History only ; in Natural 
Science, Elementary Mechanics and Physics only, and 
Chemistry only; in litem Humaniores, the Histories of 
Andent Oreece and Rome, or Logic and the Outlines of 
Moral and Political Philosophy only. If so, they receive 
not dasaes but a Certificate of Pass or Distinction. In 
Mathematics they may offer any portion, and receive a 
Class, or Certificate of Pass or Distinction according to merit. 

There is further a Pass Examination in the Bible, or the 
Bible and Prayer Book combined. 

In all the sections, if the whole subject be taken, the 
Candidates are classed in three or four classes. All classes 
obtained are officially published in the "University Gazette." 
Women students are now also admitted to all the Pass 
Examinations of the University. 

The Instruction of Women in Oxford is in the hands of 
an Association formed for that purpose. It consists of 
residents in Oxford, men and women, who undertake to 
provide teaching in any subject for which there is a demand. 
At present there are lectures in Modem History, English, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, English Literature, Philo- 
logy, Mathematics, Logic, and Political Economy. Most 
of the University and College lectures are open to women 
students by special arrangement. The teaching is open to 
all women, whether living in Oxford with their friends, or 
in lodgings approved by the Association, or residing in one of 
the Halls. The fees vary from one to two guineas a course, 
and the course lasts for the University Term of eight weeks. 
Women students are admitted to the University Chemical 
Laboratories for the ordinary fee of £3 a Term. They are 
also admitted to the University Libraries and Museum. 
The lectures, except those in the Men's Colleges, are given 
chiefiy in the Association rooms in Alfred Street. 

It is a wise precaution to pass the First Examination 
before entering at either of the Halls. It saves time for 
one thing, and the Examination may be a source of great 
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annoyance afterwards, as some unfortunates can bear wit- 
ness. After this, the choice of Pass or Honours cr both 
depends on the individual and her capabilities. Some 
students take both, some take the Pass alone from want of 
time or ability to read for Honours ; some take the Honour 
Examination alone, especially those who are not equally 
good in more than one subject. The First Examination is 
held twice a-year — in June and December. The Second 
Examinations are held yearly at the end of the summer 
Term. 

Perhaps the fact which has aroused most criticism in 
the Oxford scheme of Education of Women and the fact 
which chiefly distinguishea it from the Cambridge one, is 
that the rules about residence seem so informal Newnham 
and Girton follow the University rules in this respect, but 
Somerville and Lady Margaret have not adopted them. 
No residence, even in Oxford, is necessary, and no fixed 
periods at either of the Halls, before going in for any of 
the Examinations. Nevertheless, those who objected to 
this arrangement may be relieved to find that it is most 
exceptional for anyone to go in for Examinations who does 
not reside either at one of the Halls or with friends in 
Oxford, and that even the latter is unusual. Although 
there are no specified limits to the time of residence at the 
Halls, it is generally understood that no one stays up more 
than four years or less than one, unless with special permis- 
sion and for a special reason. Most girls stay for three 
years. If, however, anyone ^dls to get through the First 
Examination within a reasonable time, she is requested to 
leave the College, at least until she is more successfuL The 
reasonable time is fixed by the authorities — ^not by the 
student herself. 

The charges for Board and Lodging are, at Somerville, 
from £21 a term; at Lady Margaret £25 a term. 
Scholarships varying from £20 to £60 a-year in value 
are from time to time (generally once a-year) offered for 
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oompetifcimi either by the Halls or the Aaaociation. Suo- 
oeisfal Oaadidatee for the Hall Soholarships are required 
to reride at the Hall whioh offers the Scholarship. St 
Hugh'$ EM (next door bat one to Lady Margaret Hall) 
was opened in 1886, for those who oould not afford the 
more expensive terms at the other Colleges. The terms 
are j£45 a-year for board and lodging if two stadents share 
a bedroom, and work in the common stndy ; bat the cost 
of a smgle room is £65 a-year. St Hugh's will take twenty- 
four stadents ; it is intended for the benefit of members 
of the Church of England, and, although it has no official 
connection with Lady Margaret Hall, follows most of its 
rules, and is conducted on somewhat similar lines. 

All the Women's Halls ai*e under the goyeming Com- 
mittee and a resident Principal and Vice-Principal. Students 
are at liberty to dioose their own tuition and instructors, 
subject to the approval of the Principal. At Somerville 
the numbers are about seventy-five, at Lady Margaret 
fifty. 

Lady Margaret Hall and St Hugh's are founded on 
Church of England principles ('' though with provision 
for the liberty of members of other religious bodies"), 
while Somerville is undenominationaL 

There is no limit as to age at any of the Halls, except 
that no student, under ordinary circumstances, is admitted 
wndefr the age of eighteen. Over that, the ages vary up 
to thirty, very seldom beyond : and the greater number 
are generally under twenty-one. 

At Somerville and Lady Margaret each student has one 
large room to herself which serves as bedroom and study. 
All necessary furniture is supplied by the Colleges, and the 
occupant is at liberty to add whatever else she likes. If she 
is clever in managing to screen off the " bedroom part " of 
her room and chooses pretty decorations for the rest, it is 
wonderful how pretty and artistic the rooms can be made. 
Of course the choice of rooms, where there is a choice, goes 
by priority of residence. 
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^ I shall never be so happy a^;aiii — the pleasantest part of 
mj life is over/' is generally the thought in the minds of 
those who are saying Goodbye to their College days for the 
last time. For girls feel more than men that such a delightful 
period of comparative liberty will never come to them again. 

So many people still regard the ** girl-graduate " (as they 
toiU call her, though with no right whatsoever) at least as 
an unnatural production, that perhaps they would be sur- 
prised to find how very simple and even common-place in • 
appearance is her life at College. Take, for example, one 
ordinary day spent under ordinary circumstances. 

She is waked at seven by a bell being rung up and down 
the passage in which she sleeps. (She really does wake^ 
for the girl who lies sleepless all night " thinking about her 
Examinations " exists as a rule in the brains of her sym- 
pathisers alone.) Prayers are at eight, and here again some 
people will be surprised to find that the ** intellectual girl " 
at Oxford at least, does not necessarily think it a fine thing 
to want to " cut " them. Indeed this strange notion that, 
at either University, girls at College always or often adopt 
a sceptical tone about religion, and boast of it, w(5uld be 
found on investigation to be grossly exaggerated. It would 
be consid^red the height of bad breeding, to say the least of 
it, to do any such thing. A few lazy ones will, of course, 
run the time as dose as possible, and sometimes fail to 
put in an appearance at alL Prayers are followed by break- 
fast, which everyone has together in the Hall or dining- 
room. After breakfast the rooms are, or ought to be, ready 
for work ; but those who prefer, may use one of the rooms 
common to all — the Library, Drawing-room, eta 

Unless there are lectures or morning " Coaches," the time 
between nine and one is spent entirely in work. Lunch be- 
gins at about one, and is a moveable feast lasting until 
nearly two, during which time people go in and out as they 
please. The afternoon is almost without exception given 
up to amusement— except where afternoon lectures or 
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''Ooabhes'' interfere. This really is a feature in the College 
life of Women which moat people abaolntely overlook even 
if they are aware of it. The good-natured personage who 
visited one of the HaUs under the impression that he wonld 
find long rows of pale, heavy-eyed girls bending over books 
on a lovely summer afternoon, was almost breathless with 
surprise to find no one at work, and the greater number 
playing ** Prisoner's base'* on the lawn, with energy and 
animation enough to do credit to the most ignorant 
daughters of Eve. 

In summer the favourite occupations are tennis or long 
walks. Those who can drive and can afford it are fond of 
hiring ** Tommy/' a good-natured though lazy little fellow, 
who can be had with a small dog-cart at no very ruinous 
price per hour. A smaller minority who have friends in 
Oxford occasionally go for rides. Boating, too, is very 
popular, and those who can swim the required distance 
(fifty feet) may spend very pleasant afternoons on the river. 

It is amusing to see how the Women's Halls enter into 
the athletic spirit of Oxford, and how games become at 
once organised for inter-OoU^giate and inter-University 
competition. Somerville plays Lady Margaret yearly at 
Lawn Tennis, and both unite to play the Cambridge 
Colleges. The same is true of Hockey, which, after a short 
period of discouragement on the part of the authorities as 
being ''too rough," has become established as the winter 
game of the Halls. But even apart from these more athletic 
students who get their " blue," the whole Hall devotes itself 
vigorously to these games ; and the gymnasium provides a 
different kind of exercise for those who believe in systematic 
training of muscles. Cycling, too, is all popular with ladies 
in Oxford, as it is elsewhere, and the Women's ^alls were 
before the men's Colleges in providing a proper stable for 
the machines. In short, a love of games is a distinct 
diaracteristic of the girls of College — especially the young 
and healthy ones. The inter-Collegiate debates are also 
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held fortnightly in the afternoons; and although thej 
are a source of pain and anguish to the people who get 
them up, thej are sometimes amusing, even if the numbera 
are really too small to admit of great variety. Tea is also 
an informal meal, to which people drop in as they please. 
Sometimes a stray guest comes and has tea too, and looks 
curiously at the Hall and the students. Anyone who 
likes can have tea in her own room and can ask her 
friends in and out of College — ^her lady friends that is — 
for even brothers are not admitted to the rooms, but are 
entertained in state in the drawing-room. " Tea-parties " 
are sometimes very lively, particularly when the tea and 
provisions run short, or do not turn up at all, as sometimes 
happens. Dinner or supper is at eight, and the interval 
after tea is spent in work or amusement according to taste. 
Evening Prayers follow at Lady Margaret, and the rest of 
the evening is spent either entirely in work or in work 
with variations. If there is a concert or anything specially 
entertaining at the theatre, two or three of the students 
are pretty sure to go. Those who have friends in Oxford 
occasionally go to evening parties — dances always excepted, 
as they are prohibited. Acting is always popular at the 
Halls, and so are the College concerts with their inevitable 
''practices"; these are some of the variations, but the 
evenings are often spent entirely in work or in seeing 
friends in College. 

It is easy to see that any girl can read six, seven, or even 
eight hours a day, and still have the whole afternoon for 
amusement and recreation. As a matter of fact, very few 
people try to work eight or more hours, and the majority 
not more than five or six. There is no *' tradition of idle- 
ness " among women ; they cannot boast of geniuses who 
get their First-Classes without ever opening a book. Still 
the general idea that they will overwork when they can is 
not a true one. There are very few cases indeed whero girls 
have overworked at College. Those who stay at home 

L 
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very often do so ; for if they have a taste for stady they 
cultivate it along with their social and domestic tastes, and 
anything like healthy recreation or exercLse becomes quite 
impossible. 

The life at College is too methodical and quiet to harm 
anyone. Those who try to overwork generally see for 
themselves that it will not pay in the long run ; and their 
friends and neighbours give them very little peace until 
they promise to reform in this respect, sometimes going 
to the lengths of forcibly carrying off their books, and 
threatening to take away their candles unless they promise 
to be in bed at a reasonable time. 

One word as to the students themselves — ^if it is possible 
to make any general comment on such a constantly chang- 
ing set. The new student need have no fears as to the 
reception she will meet on her first entry. No matter 
under what disadvantages she may "come up'' she will 
receive a kindly and courteous welcome from the old students, 
and, at least until the first strangeness has worn off, will 
be looked after and have the fairest chances of being 
happy. If she has the sense and good taste to show a little 
deference to those who have been at College longer than 
herself (even when they are her juniors in age) she will 
never find any difficulty in getting on. It may be disagree- 
able to new students to see younger girls taking precedence 
of them ; but it is a point of etiquette to which they ought 
to yield ; and they ought to remember, too, that it requires 
some effort on the part of the " old students " to be very 
friendly to them all at once — especially when they seem to 
come in place of those who have gone down. 

The charge oftenest brought against the " girl-graduate " 
is that she is " gawky " and " has no manners " : if this is 
true of some of them it may be accounted for by the fact 
that a good many of the younger ones pass straight from 
school to College without going much into society at the 
age when other girls do. It is certainly not true of all 
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girl-students : and tbej would not be recognised in a draw- 
ing-room by any special peculiarity, all tbe more because 
Oxford girls do not cling to the " sad aesthetic garb " with 
the same fondness as the Cambridge ones. The 'typical 
blue-stocking," with her short hair and spectacles, does ap- 
pear from time to time ; but she is not very common. At 
Oxford, at least, the '^ masculine " or fast girl has been so 
rare that it would be almost personal to allude to her at 
all. Indeed there is so little to attract her in the quiet life 
that she would probably be glad to get away at the end of 
one term if she could. The intercourse with the male 
members of the University is not extensive ; but as long as 
she is with a chaperon approved by the Principal, the " girl- 
graduate" is allowed the ordinary liberty in this respect. 
If she knows men at Oxfoi*d and is asked to their rooms, 
she may go, subject to the above conditions. 

It must be remembered that the characters of most girls 
are nearly formed by the time they are nineteen or twenty, 
so that the influences they meet at College affect them 
according to their individual dispositions, not by any fixed 
rule. The girl-students are certainly fond of their work ; 
but they have no desire to kill themselves over it ; and as 
certainly are they fond of play too. There is really no one 
type which could be selected and described so as to give a 
fair impression of the rest, because there are so many types, 
and they really differ so little in their main characteristics 
from the girls who stay at home and do not go to College 
at all. 

K M. G. 



Ohaptbb IX. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

I. H18TOBT. 

rPHE phnae "Vnivendty Extension" has undergone a 
gradual expansion of meaning. Fifty years ago it 
was adopted in Oxford as a general definition of their 
policy^ by the group of influential graduates who desired to 
throw open the benefits of University education to certain 
classes of students at that time excluded from the Univer- 
sity by religious tests or by the costly conditions of college 
life. This policy of University Extension slowly prevailed. 
Parliamentary enactment and internal reform removed the 
grievances which were most widely resented, and the 
Universities have become in a true sense national institu- 
tion& But the diffusion of education, the increase of 
wealth, and significant changes in public feeling have 
in the meantime developed a desire for University teach- 
ing among classes of persons to whose possible needs the 
original advocates of University Extension did not feel 
called upon to give serious thought. For the University 
education of women no proposal was made by them, and 
only one of their number publicly advocated the plan of 
extending University teaching to those poorer inhabitants 
of the great cities and manufacturing districts who are 
necessarily debarred from residence at a University by 
their daily avocations or narrow means. 

This far-seeing man, whose sagacity has been justified 
by later developments, was William Sewell, at that time 
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Senior Tutor of Exeter College, and afterwards Warden of 
Radlej. Since his time the needs, to which he was the 
first to give academic utterance, have become more urgent ; 
and steps have been taken to meet them by the movement 
for TJniversitj Extension in its new sense, that term now 
signifying the various efforts which the Universities are 
making to provide teaching in Oxford or elsewhere for the 
benefit of those students who are unable to matriculate as 
members of a (Jniversity. Of the educational fiunlities 
which have been provided in Oxford for women who 
are able to underteke a prolonged course of residential 
study, an account is given in another chapter. The present 
writer is concerned with the extension of University 
teaching among those who can only hope to share in such 
of its benefits as can be brought within reach of their own 
homes, or enjoyed in Oxford within the narrow limits of 
an infrequent holiday. 

Mr Sewell's plan was published in 1850. ''Though it 
may be impossible/' he wrote, '* to bring the masses 
requiring education to the University, may it not be possible 
to carry the University to themi" To accomplish this 
end, he boldly proposed that^ by way of experiment, the 
University should found professorships and lectureships at 
Manchester and Birmingham in the midst of the densest 
population of the manufacturing districts. '' By degrees," 
he continued, ** the system might be extended through the 
whole country, and similar institutions might be planted in 
the principal towns in convenient districts, such as Norwich, 
Exeter, Leeds, Canterbury, Newcastle, &c,f Cambridge, of 
course, taking its due share of the work." Such a policy 
would, he urged, '' extend the benefits of University instruc- 
tion to the utmost possible limits by reducing itiei expense 
to the lowest point, for, wherever its institutions were 
planted, the immediate residents would be provided with 
the opportunity of completing the education of their sons 
without parting with them from under their own roo£ 
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And,** he oondnded, ** hj originating such a oomprehensive 
Msheme, the Universitiea would become, as they ought to 
be, the great centres and springs of education throughout 
the country, and would command the sympathy and affec- 
tion of the nation at large without sacrificing or com- 
pfomisiDg any principle which they are bound to maintain." 
The scheme proposed by Mr Sewell had merits. He 
wished the Universities to endow a federation of local 
professoriates, each giving instruction under the direct 
authority of Oxford and Cambridge. But the plan was 
financially impracticable; Oxford and Cambridge could 
not afford the necessary outlay ; and it was on this ground 
that, three years later, the University Commissioners 
snubbed the plan, without showing any perception of the 
sagacity of its author. It must be admitted, too, that Mr 
SeweU's scheme savoured of competition, as it was published 
after the announcement of Mr John Owens' bequest for 
the establishment of an unsectarian College in Manchester, 
one of the cities which the Oxford pamphleteer proposed as 
the scene of the earliest experiment in University Exten- 
sion. But no similar objection could then have been urged 
against the maintenance by the University of a local pro- 
fessor at any of the other six cities which he named, 
selecting them with a prescience which is proved by the 
fact that three of the six have subsequently become the 
seats of local Colleges, while a fourth is to-day, with per- 
haps one exception, the most highly organised University 
Extension centre in England. It was not, however, merely a 
financial question which wrecked Mr Sewell's plan ; Univer- 
sity opinion was not ripe for it ; nor was the Oxford of those 
days, cut off as it was by religious tests 6com one great 
stream of English life, a sufficiently national institution to 
lead a new departure in public education. Nothing could 
have been accomplished without local liberality and co- 
operation, neither of which was likely to be forthcoming 
from the great centres of nonconformity in the very heat 
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of their struggle against religious restrictions : to be asked 
to help Oxford in those days would have seemed to them 
like being invited to introduce their enemy into the heart 
of their own country. Nor at that time had the postal 
and railway systems accustomed men to schemes of 
widely associated enterprise in educational policy. Mr 
SeweU's plan was brilliant but prematura He had hit 
upon a fruitful idea, and University Extension may in the 
end take a form not unlike that which he proposed : but^ 
before that end could be reached, there was need for fifty 
years' work in many other directions. 

First of all, University tests had to be abolished ; next, 
the University had to be induced to attempt to raise the 
standard of intermediate schools by establishing the system 
of local examinations. This impcurtant and successful step, 
the credit of which is chiefly due to Sir Thomas Acland 
and the present Bishop of London, marked the real begin- 
ning of a practical policy of University Extension. In its 
superintendence of local examinations, Oxford, and subse- 
quently Cambridge, acknowledged, for the first time, their 
direct responsibility in wider departments of national 
education than those actually conducted within their own 
precincts. And in welcoming and aiding the new 
departure the country showed its readiness to recognise the 
(Tniversities as natural leaders in educational reform. 

But if Oxford and Cambridge could send out examiners 
into diflerent parts of the country, and superintend their 
operations by means of a oential ofSce, why, it was 
natural to ask, should they not send out accredited teachers 
as well 1 The same machinery, with a few additions, 
would do the double work, and it was unreasonable to 
suppose that (Tniversities, which were ready to send 
examiners to distant schools, would refuse on principle to 
send teachers to distant audiences of adult students. This 
view was urged at Cambridge in 1871 by Mr (then Pro- 
fessor) James Stuart, and his successful advocacy justly 
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entitles him to the honour of being regarded as the &>ther 
of the present movement for Uniyersiiy Extencdon. The 
idea that the Uniyersities might accredit peripatetic lectures 
bad occurred ao early as 1855 to the present Bishop of Bath 
and Wells (Lord Arthur Hervey), who had then suggested, in 
apamphlet published at Cambridge, thatMechanics' Institutes 
might be induced severally to purchase a part of the time 
of a staff of itinerant Professors, appointed by the Univer- 
sities, and possibly subsidised by College fellowships. Lord 
Arthur had thus improved on Mr Sewell's original sugges- 
tion in two ways : he had proposed that the professors 
should be itinerant instead of stationary, and that the 
local institutions, profiting by their services, should contri- 
bute the whole, or at least part^ of the necessary expense. 
But in 1855 the railway system was too undeveloped for 
the convenient adoption of any scheme involving constant 
itinerancy, while the local institutions were unprepared 
with the funds, and probably with the intellectual appetite, 
requisite to the success of the scheme. It was Mr Stuart's 
good fortune to revive the proposal at a time when all 
these difficulties had been removed. 

The actual demand for peripatetic University teachers 
came in 1871 from the North of England Council for pro- 
moting the higher education of women. University 
Extension, therefore, took its present form and practical 
shape as part of the movement which has also led to the 
foundation of Girton and Newnham Colleges, and Somer- 
ville and Lady Margaret Halls. But the new system of 
University Extension was also adopted, largely through 
Mr Stuart's influence, by some of the working men's co- 
operative societies in the north, and subsequently by the 
more or less representative local committees which, from 
that time to this, have met the greater part of the cosi^ 
and chiefly ensured the success, of the University Extension 
system. For four years Cambridge carried forward the 
new movement alone, but in 1877 Mr Goschen's efforts led 
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to the formation of a Umversity Extension Society in 
London, which, by an honourable understanding with the 
Universities, enjoys at present a monopoly within the 
Metropolitan district. Financially supported by public 
subscriptions, the London Society is strengthened by the 
educational guidance of a joint Universities' Board, the 
members of which are elected in three groups by Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London. In 1879 Oxford entered the 
field on its own account, and, though only pioneering work 
was done until the reconstitution of its system in 1885, its 
operations are now conducted on as large a scale as those of 
either the University of Cambridge or the London Society, 
with which it contends in a friendly emulation, prevented 
by constant intercommunication from degenerating into un- 
desirable competition. It only remains to add that, since 
1879, every CTniversity in England, and many of those in 
America and Australia, have adopted the University 
Extension system. 

II. Method. 

We live, as St Simon was fond of saying, in a century 
of organisation. In matters of government and industry, 
in religious and charitable enterprise, even in recreation 
and athletics, there is an impulse towards associated effort ; 
a desire for the economy, the prestige, the mutual en- 
couragement which is found in wisely ordered combina- 
tion ; a dislike of the weakness and ignorance which are 
apt to hamper isolated undertakings. It is to careful 
organisation that University Extension owes its continued 
success, and only by remaining adaptive and elastic can the 
system permanently retain its influence and popularity. 

Many people justly think that a town would get more 
systematic teaching by engaging one University t^tcher to 
reside in it for a year or two than by spending an equiva- 
lent sum on a succession of lecturers, each delivering one 
of a series of short courses, which do not necessarily con- 
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atitate an orderly seqaenoe of iiutractioiL In other words, 
Mr Sewell's original Boheme is ideally better than Mr 
StnartV But we have to cut our coat according to our 
doth. The policy of XTniversity Extension is determined 
by the facts that, before University teaching can be per- 
manently established among the educational institutions of 
an ordinary town, much preparatory work has to be done, 
and that this preparatory work must aim rather at stimulus 
than at satisfjring in point of comprehensive thoroughness 
any rigid standard of the schools. Each separate course 
is thorough and systematic, but the successive courses are 
not woven into a chain of continuous and progressive 
instruction. Beginning, however, with brief instalments 
of XTniversity Extension teaching, a town gradually finds 
itself able to attain to something systematic and continuous. 
For we must remember that the organisers of University 
Extension are, to begin with, few in number at any centre ; 
with the best will in the world, they cannot afford to 
venture at once on an elaborate programme Public 
opinion has to be conciliated ; the group of students to be 
recruited ; the machinery of local organisation contrived 
and set in motion. For a scheme still unfamiliar, the 
local organisers cannot hope to raise in the first instance a 
permanent guarantee fund. They are bound to advance 
slowly, to take their courses one by one, and to conciliate 
by the variety of their programme the conflicting wishes of 
the various elements in their limited constituency of sub- 
scribers or guarantors. Hence the apparently capricious 
action of some younger local committees, and hence the 
want of sequence in what still forms the greater part of 
University Extension work. But things are mending : 
there is a steady drift in the direction of sequence of 
studies and of systematic instruction. Nothing, however, 
but time and patience can bring out the higher educational 
possibilities which are contained in the University Exten- 
sion system. Meanwhile the problem soltntur amhulando. 
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It is from a knowledge of these looal difficulties, which 
hamper the efforts of the most educationally-minded of 
their local Committees, that the Universities have deliber- 
ately abstained from exacting from them any very serious 
amount of sequence in the arrangement of courses. Such 
a policy might indeed have accelerated the voluntary efforts 
of some of the stronger local centres, but in by &r the 
majority of cases it would have "quenched the smoking 
flax/' and altogether destroyed University Extension in many 
of the smaller towns, which most need the educational 
facilities provided by it. Hence the whole method as at 
present adopted in the University Extension system is 
designed in such a way as to fit t^e needs of the weaker 
centres. It would be absurd to claim consideration for it as 
an ideal method of teaching or of organisation, but no one, 
who is acquainted with the conditions under which Uni- 
versity Extension work is carried on, has any doubt as to 
its propriety and value under ordinary circumstances. 

The method is briefly this. The University^ appoints 
a Delegacy of graduates to carry into effect the statute 
empowering the arrangement of extension teaching. 
From the office of the Delegacy, any applicant can 
obtain a catalogue of the accredited lecturers^ and of the 
subjects on which they are prepared to give lectures. The 
various local Committees, voluntarily formed and now in 
existence in over two hundred towns, select from this Ust 
the lecturer and subject which they prefer, guarantee the 
cost of the lectures (which, with all incidental and local 
out-goings, cost from £S to £7 apiece), and undertake the 
multitudinous arrangements which are necessary for the con- 
venient delivery and success of the course. And in this con- 
nection cordial acknowledgment must be made of the energy, 
liberality, and hospitable kindness of the local organisers in 
every part of the country : they vie with one another in 
their considerate care for the lecturers who visit them. 

1 Oxford 18 here spoken of, but the details of the description apply 
with few exceptions, to Cambridge as well. 
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Before delivering his course, the lecturer draws up 
a ''syllabus" or outline of its contents. This is one of 
the most valuable elements in the system ; for the syllabus 
contains a list of standard books, and, consequently, 
serves as a guide to preparative or supplementary reading. 
It gives the audience from the first an idea of the scope 
of the course, and recalls the lectures when the course is 
over. Inexperienced students find the syllabus a guide to 
note-taking, while those who are properly regarding the 
lectures as an assistance to private reading are aided by the 
suggestions for essay-writing which it usually contains. 

It is, therefore, to an audience already acquainted 
with the projected limits of the course, and in some 
measure prepared by previous reading, that the lecturer 
rises to deliver his first lecture. But his task is a 
difficult one; for, in order to succeed, he has to be 
scholarly, accurate, and popular. His audience is probably 
large, certainly composite, and he must so acquit himself as 
to satisfy the expectations of his best-informed hearers, 
while not foiling to excite and retain the attention of those 
among them who are less cultivated. So great, indeed, are 
the difficulties of the mtuation, so accustomed have some 
extension audiences become to the skill of the most expe- 
rienced lecturers, that it is impossible for any new beginner 
to meet with even passable success without possessing not 
only considerable knowledge of his subject, but some natural 
gift of public speech, and the patience to prepare both dic- 
tion and ailment. 

After his lecture, however, the teacher's work is not 
done : as many of his hearers as wish to do so remain 
for the " class," the element in extension teaching 
which tries to reproduce the more tutorial and personal 
side of instruction. In conducting the "class," a shy, 
awkward lecturer makes his audience uncomfortable, 
and is a failure; for his hearers are self -conscious^ and 
shrink from asking him questions, while he himself does 
not possess the power of setting them at their ease, and of 
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stai'ting the pleasant interchange of inquiry, criticism, and 
suggestion which, when once established, makes the '' class " 
both entertaining and intellectually profitable. But, in the 
hands of an experienced and successful lecturer, the " class'' 
becomes one of the most useful features of the extension 
system. Even at the best, however, it is only a poor sub- 
stitute for the tutorial intercourse between pupil and teacher. 
There are too many people present for the shy student 
to come forward, even if the teacher had time for atten- 
tion to individuals : the class, moreover, is held when 
the lecturer is already tired with the effort of lectur- 
ing, and often in the foul air of a crowded lecture-room ; 
and it occasionally degenerates into a sort of " heckling," 
or takes the form of a series of disquisitions more or less 
supplementary to the lecture. At its best, the " class " is 
admirable ; at its worst, it is almost useless. Mr Stuart 
invented it by accident, and it has been continued, partly 
by convention, partly because it contains elements of use- 
fulness which cannot be spared or at present secured other- 
wise. It wiU probably change its form as soon as the 
peripatetic lecturers stay more than one day in each town; 
for then the ''class" will break up into sections, taken 
privately and in turn by the teacher, and usually at some 
other time than immediately after or before a pubUc lecture. 
In one respect^ however, the " class " after the lecture is 
invariably useful. It provides an opportunity for the 
lecturer to give out the subjects on which students are 
invited to send him written essays before his next visit. 
A varying proportion of the audience write these essays ; 
sometimes a lecturer receives sixty, while other centres 
may only send him six. The actual number of essays 
depends rather on the occupation than on the intelligence 
of the audience. But many of the essays thus sent in reach 
a very high level of excellence. In their composition the 
students are greatly aided by the " travelling libraries *' of 
standard books which are sent to each centre in illustration 
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of the oarrent ooarae of leoiares. These small libraries of 
thirty or forty volumes were originated at Oxford, and have 
sinoe been introduced into the Cambridge and American 
systems : they are specially nsefol in the small centres 
which often have no public library, but will doubtless be 
ultimately superseded at the stronger centres by permanent 
local collections formed by the local committees. 

Finally, when the lecturer has g^ven his six, ten, twelve, 
or twenty-four weekly or fortnightly lectures (for the 
courses are of varying, though usually of the shorter, dura- 
tion), an optional examination is held on the subject-matter 
of the whole course. The examiner, who is never the same 
as the lecturer, is appointed by the University authorities^ 
and on his report the successful candidates receive certifi- 
cateSy either of '' pass ** or ** distinction." The standard of 
the certificate is kept high — a pass certificate is given for 
work which reaches the level expected in the paper of a 
candidate in the Oxford Pass Final Schools : the certificate 
of '' distinction " is reserved for those whose work is of the 
quality required, in his terminal College examination, from 
a student reading for honours. The examiners, however, 
report that many candidates do work which would be re- 
garded as reaching the level of the second, or even the first, 
class in the Final Honours Schools of the University. But 
it must be remembered that, while an extension student is 
confronted with only one examination paper, an under- 
graduate in an Honours School has to do ten or twelve in 
succession. The best candidate in each extension examina- 
tion receives a prize. 

Such, in outline, is the present method of extension 
teaching. It does well for its purpose : it is the best that 
can be managed under the ordinary circumstances of peri- 
patetic instruction : it has produced excellent results, and 
in the less highly organised centres it will doubtless hold 
its ground. But, as the stronger centres develop, gradual 
changes will become necessary and possible; for the 
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present system encourages scrappiness of study ; and super- 
ficial people are not sufficiently disciplined by it. Moreover, 
the incessant joumeyings of the lecturers are fatiguing and 
costly; they not only try the physique of the stafi^ but 
make their services disproportionately expensive to the 
centres. And the fact that their employment depends on 
the somewhat fickle choice of the local audiences, makes the 
occupation of an extension teacher financially uncertain, 
for all but a limited number of very popular lecturers. A 
good deal has already been done to remove these objections 
to the system : the offer of higher certificates of syste- 
matic study encourages sequence of courses : the formation 
of district federations of centres is designed to encourage 
in each locality concerted action in the choice of lecturers. 
Two Oxford Colleges have given fellowships to leading 
lecturers as the nucleus of an assured income : and a con- 
siderable sum of money has been privately subscribed as a 
reserve fund for the aid of lecturers temporarily disabled 
by illness. Above all, at the Summer Meeting, which is 
held at Oxford in August, an example of orderly sequence 
of study is set by the arrangement of the several groups of 
lectures in cycles extending over three or four years. 
But the improvement of the system, though already dis- 
cernible, must be gradual, for its defects arise from the local 
conditions of the work which can only be amended by 
patient labour and persevering effort on the part of the 
lecturers and local organisers. It is clear that an educa- 
tional movement, which depends on the sympathy and con- 
tributions of large numbers of people in each locality, 
cannot develop itself far beyond the limits of intellectual 
interest commonly prevailing among the more studiously 
minded people in the districts where it seeks to hold a 
permanent place. The steady growth of such intellec- 
tual interest is at once the chief justification for University 
Extension, and the happiest augury for its more assured and 
useful future. 
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m. BK8ULT8. 

Abundant teetiniony is forthcoming to prove the benefit 
whioh individual stadents have derived from TTnivendty 
extension. The character of the audiences significantly 
indicates the growing interest in inteUectnal matters : the 
ordinary centre produces an audience of about a hundred 
persons singularly representative of almost all classes in 
the community; women predominate, largely in some 
audienoes, slightly in the whole movement. At Uie majority 
of centres, mechanics and labourers are thinly, if at all, 
represented ; but in certain towns in the North of Eng- 
land, artizans not only form the bulk of the audience, but 
themselves arrange the lectures, and, out of the educational 
funds of their Co-operative Societies, defray the whole of 
their expense. At Oldham, for example, the annual course 
at the Industrial Co-operative Society is regularly attended 
by 600 workmen. In the judgment of those best informed 
on the subject^ there will be in a few years a great increase 
of artizan centres. In the winter of 1891-2, over 8000 
workmen attended the lectures out of a carefully recorded 
aggregate of 27,900 hearers. But this number was due to 
Bpedal causes which are unlikely to occur again at present ; 
and the normal attendance of workmen in any one winter 
is probably 5000 out of 25,000. 

Of those who attend the lectures, about one- twelfth 
enter for the examinations. As, however, many of the 
best students do not enter for the examinations, partly 
on account of their age and unwillingness to compete 
with younger people, partly because they have lost or 
never acquired the knack of doing themselves credit in 
examination, it may be estimated that about one-third 
of each audience consists of persons who are seriously 
studying under the guidance of the lecturer the subject 
treated by him in the course. The remainder derive stimu- 
lus from the lectures, and the results of such stimulus, even 
when not defined by any subsequent study, are none the 
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less valuable if they establish in a oommunity a feeling of 
respect for learning, and a desire for better educational 
opportunities for the rising generation. 

Elementary teachers, again, form an important element 
in Extension audiences. "To teach the teachers" has 
always been regarded as one of the highest functions of a 
Uniyersity, and improved communications have enabled 
the Universitiefi through the Extension system indefinitely 
to widen their influence in this respect. Fifteen English 
County Councils have already availed themselves of the 
University Extension system, chiefly with a view to im- 
proving the scientific education of the elementary teachers 
in the villages ; and their large grants out of the Technical 
Instruction Fund are not likely to be the last form of public 
aid which University Extension will receive.^ 

A large number of influential people are of opinion 
that the Treasury grant for University Colleges should 
be enlarged for the purpose of assisting systematic 
University Extension work in towns which are unable 
to afford the expense of a wholly resident professoriate. 
The University Colleges already in receipt of that grant 
obtained it partly in consequence of representations which 
dwelt on the fact that their limited funds debarred them 
not only from many internal improvements, but from 
adequately undertaking Extension work in neighbouring 
districts. There seems, therefore, every reason to expect 
the future allocation of an extension of this important 
grant to struggling institutions which are attempting 
to do part of the work of a University College in towns 
where no such College can at present be established. The 
Education Department has recognized as a mark-earning 
qualification in the most important examination of pupil- 
teachers, the possession of University Extension certificates 

1 Most of these grants have now been discontinued, though the Coun^ 
Councils have often taken former Extenmon lecturers directly into their 
own service.— [Editor's Notb, 2nd ed.] 

H 
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ia certain subjeotB, a step which was recently urged on the 
Department by a unanimouB Tote of the House of Commons. 
From this new arrangement, backed as it ia by the sympa- 
thetic approval of the Department^ it is reasonable to expect 
that important results will follow, both in regard to the 
lengthening of the coarse of instmotiony and to the financial 
stability of the local Committees. 

Another important result of the XTniyendty Extension 
movement is the establishment of the Summer Meeting. 
For scone years, an association of elementary teachers have 
come to Oxford in July and August for a quiet period of 
vacation study, but it was not until 1887 that advantage 
was taken on behalf of the extension students of the halls 
and lecture-rooms which lie unused in the depths of the 
long vacation. Nothing could have been done on an ex- 
tensive scale without the use of the spacious Examination 
Schools of the University, or without the numerous promises 
ot attendance received from extension students in every part 
of England. For twelve years the Summer Meeting has 
been annually repeated, and it has now become an institu- 
tion, being held alternately at Oxford and at Cambridge. 

Though the element of recreation is wisely not ex- 
cluded from what^ after all, is necessarily a holiday course, 
a large amount of solid and profitable work is done by 
a large proportion of the students. In fact^ the chief 
objection, if there be one, to the Summer Meeting lies in 
the charge, not of dissipation, but of overstrain to already 
hard -worked teachers. About 900 persons annually 
attend the Meeting ; of these about 350 stay four weeks, 
the remainder from ten days to a fortnight: the latter 
period is technically known as the "First Part;" it 
begins at the commencement of the school holidays, and is 
followed by the longer " Second Part," with quieter study 
and longer courses. But the programme of each year's 
lectures is homogeneous: each meeting is now chiefly 
devoted to the study of one great period ; the numerous 
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lecturers, who indude not only University Extension 
teachers, but College tutors and writers of distinguished 
eminence, combine to elucidate the historical, literary, 
artistic, and economic significance of the period under 
review. In 1891, for example, the sequence of lectures 
on the MediaBval period embraced one hundred lectures; 
that of 1892, deaUng with the Renaissance and Refor- 
mation, included as many more, among the lecturers 
being Mr J. Addington Symonds, Professor Dowden, Mr 
T. Graham Jackson, A.R.A., Dr Fitch, and Mr Walter 
Pater. These sequences of historical study, moreover, which 
are completed in a cycle extending over four years, are 
supplemented by alternative courses for practical work in 
chemistry, botany, geology, and biology, by lectures on theo- 
logy, and by classes for the study of economic science, of 
Greek language and literature, and of pedagogical subjects.^ 

It has been found that the Summer Meeting has greatly 
strengthened the Extension system, partly by affording 
opportunities for conference and discussion on points of 
policy and organisation, partly by acquainting the local 
organisers with the lecturers on the staff, but chiefly by 
deepening the personal tie which it is desired to form 
between the scattered units of the Extension movement 
and the University itself. And the success of the meeting 
has already led to gratifying developments, as, for example, 
to the Mansfield Summer School of Theology, the first 
session of which, in July 1892, was attended by 350 
ministers of all denominations. A similar gathering for 
ministers of the Church has been held most successfully 
in 1893 and 1895. 

As the Extension system spreads, it attracts a growing 
stream of bene&ctions. In 1892, Mr T. Dixon Galpin 
presented to the County Council of Dorset a sum of £1000, 

1 A marked feature of the Summer Meetings has been the constantly 
increasing number of teachers from America and the Continent who attend 
as students. 
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the interest of which is to be expended in sending poor 
scholars from that couniy to the Summer Meetings at 
Oxford and Cambridge, — ^the latter a more recent institu- 
tion, designed on the same lines as its Oxford prototype, 
but, from want of accommodation, necessarily on a smaller 
scale. To the income of this benefjB^tion the Dorset 
Council added £60 for 1892, while five other County 
Councils sent in all over one hundred scholars to the 
Oxford Summer Meeting of 1892. During the last fivo 
years more than £4000 has been presented by private 
donors to the Oxford delegates for various purposes (scholar- 
ships, travelling libraries, &c.) connected with their work, 
while in the spring of 1892, the example of Balliol College, 
which elected the senior lecture {Mr Hudson Shaw) to 
a fellowship in 1889, in recognition of his services to 
University Extension, has been more than followed by 
Christ Church. The latter College has endowed the Exten- 
sion movement in a manner which will strengthen it on its 
weakest side, and which seems likely to establish a pre- 
cedent of far-reaching importance : for, having elected one 
of the leading Extension lecturers (Mr Mackinder) to a 
studentship, the governing body of Christ Church offered 
his services to Reading, as the oldest University Extension 
centre in the Oxford district, with a view to deepening and 
systematising Extension teaching at that centre. The lead- 
ing inhabitants of Beading have cordially responded to the 
liberal intention of Christ Church : the local University 
Extension committee and the directorate of the Science 
and Art Schools have been formed into one body, and 
Mr Mackinder is now the principal of the Beading Univer- 
sity Extension College. (Jenerous promises have already 
secured the adequate maintenance of the new institution, 
which will thus in future provide for the adult students of 
Beading systematic instruction in History, Literature, 
Natural Science, and other subjects. Beading will now be- 
come the laboratory of the University Extension movement : 
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experiments, impossible elsewhere, will be tried there : prac- 
ti(»l training can be given there to the junior lecturers. 
And in many other ways it is hoped that the Universitj 
Extension College at Reading will not only show what 
Uniyersity Extension can accomplish under favourable 
conditions, but will so influence and encourage the local 
organisers at a number of other centres that the far-seeing 
generosity of Christ Church may be the cause of not less 
important advances in the future.^ 

IV. FuTUBE Aims. 

It is now possible to indicate the aims of those who are 
interested in the future development of University Exten- 
sion work, and, though what follows does not claim to be 
more than the expression of an individual opinion, the 
writer believes that many others share with him the hopes 
which are here expressed. 

The supporters of University Extension consider Higher 
Education to be a benefit, the appreciation of which is not 
confined to the somewhat limited number of persons who 
have means and leisure for a University training at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; that it is the duty of the community to 
bring this benefit of Higher Education within the reach of 
those adults in every class who have the intellectual aptitude 
to profit by it ; that, although eventually the higher educa- 
tion of adult students — a department of national education 
which includes the education of citizens — ^will be aided by 
the State, a beginning must be made by voluntary and 
individual effort; that such effort is worthy to be com- 

1 The success of the Extension College at Beading has exceeded even 
Mr Sadler's anticipations. Its number of students has rapidly increased, 
its buildings have oeen yeiy much extended, and it forms a most efficient 
centre for the Technical Instruction both of Beading and of the neigh- 
bouring counties. At the same time the more humane studies of History 
and Literature have not been neglected, and a strong College feeling is 
rapidly being developed among ^e students. Perhaps the best proof 
ot the success of the Beading College is the fact that it nas been copied at 
Exeter (1898) and at Colchester (1896). 
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mended to the puUic mind by tke ftathoritative patronage 
of the XTniyenitlea; and that the Univenitieay in taking 
the lead in this new work, are only doing what la incumbent 
on all national institntionay namely, adapting and extending 
their own special means of usefolness to the changiDg needs 
of a new era. It is farther argaed, in reply to obvious 
objections, that^ in giving their approval to a necessarily 
imperfect undertaking, the Universities will not compromise 
the reputation of their own internal instruction, but that the 
example and influence of the latter will insensibly raise the 
standard of the extra-mural teaching, to the first beginnings 
of which, in the confident hope of its future development^ 
they are asked to give what no other institutions can equally 
give, encouragement and prestige: and that, so far from 
endangering the apparatus and endowments of research, the 
interests of which the Universities are bound to consider no 
less than those of teaching; any successful effort to interest 
the public in the results of learning will inspire it with a 
new zeal for the protection of the various processes by which 
those results are produced. 

The public provision of facilities for the higher education 
of citizens cannot be far distant ; but it is desirable that 
such a national system should grow naturally out of pre- 
ceding voluntary effort. Without such preliminary ex- 
periment, the national system would probably fail to meet 
many of the real needs of those for whose benefit it would 
be designed. And the most perfect machinery in the world 
would not alone provide a worthy education for citizens ; 
the system must be inspired with enthusiasm, with e^^rU- 
de-eorp8. And these^ are the forces which are being gener- 
ated by the University Extension system, in preparation for 
the time whoi larger recognition shall be given to the 
educational needs of men and women who are fired with intel- 
lectual aspirations, but are not free to go far from their daily 
work. Moreover, no national system of Higher Education 
for adults will succeed unless the constituency of students 
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has been prepared for it To gather such students together; 
to aoquaint the natural leaders of educational opinion in 
each locality with the practical needs and the practical 
limitations of such adult students; to develop public 
opinion on the subject of such education, of the need there 
is for it, of the topics with which it should deal, and of 
the methods which it should employ ; to form in each town 
a garrison, as it were, of educational reformers who will 
maintain Hie new system when it is established ; these are 
at present some of the chief functions of University Ex- 
tension. 

It is dear then that one of the aims must be persistent 
propaganda, especially among workmen, and, to a certain 
extent, in villages. And, just as the desire for higher 
teaching must be stimulated among adults in places and in 
ranks where it is still but feebly felt, so in districts where 
such teaching is already established, its operations must be 
extended and improved. Groups of small towns must be 
encouraged to co-operate in the maintenance of a small 
staff of teachers, whose services would be divided among the 
three or four communities contributing to their support. 
Guided by an experienced man as its Principal, the educa- 
tional influence of such a federal College might be very great. 
In large centres of population, Extension work might be 
developed by the establishment of a University Extension 
College, like that at Reading, manned by teachers, some of 
whom would give all, others only part, of their time to the 
institution. Such a College, equipped with lecture-rooms 
and laboratories, would become an object of local pride, 
would receive aid from local benefactors as well as sul«idies 
from public educational funds, and, if established on a per- 
manent basis, might under existing statutes, be affiliated to 
Oxford or Cambridge, one of the Colleges of which, follow- 
ing the example of Christ Church, might form a special tie 
between itself and the new institution. Our Colleges already 
have religious missions : why should they not have educa- 
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tional miasioiui as wellf To foster a local TJniTermty 
Extensioii College in its early days would be a natural 
means of discharging some of the duties which oar Oxford 
and Oambridge Colleges owe to the towns and districts in 
which they hold landed property, and which their founders 
sought to fulfil by drawing the members of their founda- 
tions from certain districts. 

Another aim of those who are interested in University 
Extension is the development of the Summer Meeting. Its 
present form is regarded by no one as final: financial, 
among other, reasons, have made it necessary to appeal to 
the general public, in order that the large aggregate of 
necessarily small individual subscriptions may meet the 
expense of the various courses of instruction; for the 
number of real students who can attend a Summer 
Meeting in any one year is not yet sufficiently great to 
enable courses of lectures, in any way comparable in com- 
pleteness to those now provided at the Oxford Summer 
Meeting, to be furnished for them alone, as the poverty of 
many of the students forbids any material increase in the 
tuition fees. Every year, however, there are signs of a 
growing desire for a larger number of concurrent courses 
of more or less advanced instruction ; thirty students, for 
example, in 1892 entered for a somewhat severe course 
of instruction in Biology, attendance at which for the 
last three weeks in August practically precluded them 
from entering for any of the other highly-organised courses 
during the same period. It is probable therefore that, 
as the attainments of the Extension students increase, the 
Summer Meeting will gradually break up into a number of 
groups of courses, practically separate from one another, 
and attended by different sets of students, who will meet, 
not as at present in the crowded lecture-rooms, but in the 
conferences or excursions which provide the more recreative 
side of the Summer Meeting. 

The advancing attainments of the Extension students 
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will, however, emphasise, sooner or later, another demand. 
Extension students will want degrees. Now, it is clearly 
undesirable that the same degree should be given to students 
who have regularly "resided" in the University before 
their examinations and to those who, though possibly pass- 
ing as arduous an examination, have not in the technical 
sense " resided " at all. The valid reason for maintaining 
this distinction is not the protection of privilege, but the 
recognition of the fact that the benefit which the average 
man gets from his TJniyersity life largely consists, not in 
the process of passing, or even preparing for, examinations, 
but in the social experience he gains, in the effect on his 
mind of the traditions, the habits, the spirit of the place, 
in the undefinable influence of its history, its society, its 
point of view. We do not wish to mix our brands. Not 
that each brand may not be good of its kind, but for public 
convenience, as well as for the sake of historic continuity, 
they should be kept separate. How, then, is the Extension 
demand to be met 9 There is a way round the difficulty, 
and a way through it; the latter is preferable, but the 
former should be stated It is as follows : — ^The summer 
term is already extended to the beginning of August. Let 
it be annually extended till the middle of September. 
Allow auy Extension student who matriculates (I speak 
only of men students) to ''keep a term," by attending 
organised courses in Oxford during the weeks between 
August 1 and September 12 ; this would coincide with a 
longish summer holiday. Abolish the custom of reckoning 
our present summer term as two ; and require nine terms, 
each of six weeks' residence, as the statutory qualification 
for a degree, thus enabling any Extension student, who 
oould pass the ordinary University examinations, to qualify 
for his degree of B.A. by studying at Oxford during nine 
summer holidays. The objections to this plan are — -firsts 
that it would help only a limited number of tnen (hardly 
any clerks, and practically no mechanics, for example, could 
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get nine Baooeanve sommer hotidaysi each of six weeks' 
duration) ; Mcotn^ that» under existing conditions, it would 
help no ufoman^ as, however long they reside, and however 
many examinations they pass, they may not take a degree 
at (Xif ord ; third, that, unless there is a great change in the 
droumstances of University residence^ a man who only 
came to Oxford for August and part of September would 
miss much that is most characteristic in the academic life 
of the place ; fowrQ^ that if this oljection were removed by 
the Long Vacation term becoming as normal a feature in 
undergraduate life as any one of the present terms, the 
change would involve either a lai|;e increase in the (Univer- 
sity and College staffs, or intolerable overstrain to the 
present tutors and officials, who would hardly get any rest, 
much less leisure for private study, during the year. 

Therefore, it seems necessary to find some other means 
of meeting the difficulty. That XJDiversity Extension 
students will eventually ask for degrees may be regarded as 
certain ; and if they show themselves able to acquit them- 
selves with credit in any prescribed examination, why should 
not they % It would be impolitic as well as ungracious to 
insist that Extension students, who had got all their teach- 
ing from Oxford men in University Extension Colleges, ac- 
credited by Oxford, and affiliated to it by statutory ties, and 
by the stronger bond of personal association and gratitude^ 
should seek their degrees at some other Umversity. More- 
over, with the one exception of the present London Univer- 
sity, all the English Universities will probably find the 
same difficulty in meeting the same demand from the various 
Extension Oolleges connected with themselves. Will not 
the best road out of the common difficulty be found in co- 
operation % A joint Universities Board, the type of which 
is already contained in the constitution of tiie London 
University Extension Society, might be formed to award 
a new degree, B.A. Univ. Ext., to University Extension 
students who, after undertaking a prescribed course of 
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study at a recognised Univendty Extension Oolite, should 
baye passed the examination required by the Board. By 
such a plan, no Uniyersity would be individually responsible 
for the degree : the B.A. Univ. Ext oould therefore be 
confounded with no degree given by Oxford, Oambridge, 
London, Durham, or Victoria alone. At the same time, 
those Universities, having the appointment and the degree- 
giving powers of Uie new joint Board under their own con- 
trol, could effectually prevent any lowering of the standard 
in the case of the new degree. 

V, Needs. 

It remains to mention the directions in which the Uni- 
versity Extension system needs pecuniary help in order to 
bring about a greater system and sequence in the local 
courses. In the local centres there is need for larger funds, 
but the Technical Institution grants have already done a 
great deal for the movement,^ and will do more as soon as 
the County Councils are empowered to spend the money on 
Secondary Education without limitation of subject. But 
the chief need of some local committees is enterprise : this 
is partly due to their being short of money; they dare 
not venture on large and costly operations. And, because 
they do not so venture, they fail to receive large local 
benefactions : their efforts seem to benefactors hardly 
worth helping on a large scale: did they venture more, 
the local Committees would receive more; for money 
comes where money is. 

But their chief want is energetic men with leisure 
enough to build up a new local institution. They have to 
rely too much on the spare minutes of already busy people. 
In this need Oxford can help them: if a few other 
Colleges would do as Christ Church has done, and elect 
suitable men to fellowships, with the intention that the 

1 See note on p. 177. 
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Fellow 80 elected shoold systematiae Extension teaching 
in one centre, fonr or five Uniyeruty Extension OoUeges 
might be established in a twelvemonth. The ground is 
prepared; it is the organiser who is wanted; and it is 
generally better for him to come from outsida There 
are obvious reasons why a resident is often able to do less 
in coordinating educational work in his own town than 
one who comes in unhampered by ties of local association 
or friendship. For a comparatively small outlay, an 
Oxford College could provide a town with the services of a 
man whose work might result in the foundation of a new 
institution, in the co-ordination of needlessly overlapping 
local agencies, and in generous contributions by local 
benefactors to the cause of higher education. All that is 
wanted is that the Oolleges should give the towns a lead. 
But, obviously, the towns so to be helped should not be 
chosen at haphazard, as, unless the ground has been well 
prepared by a long series of Extension and other courses, 
it would be difficult to persuade the residents to regard the 
establishment of a College as either possible or advan- 
tageous. 

Next, there is need for a fund to be expended by the 
University authorities in propaganda. The economical 
management of the whole system depends on the centres 
working together, and on their being fairly close together. 
The first object can only be achieved by careful negotiation 
and frequent visits on the part of some representative of 
the Delegates; for local jealousy is the cause of much 
friction which correspondence alone cannot remove. The 
second object, the increase of centres in a given area, can 
be most easily accomplished by sending an experienced 
lecturer on a missionary tour. Such an expedition was 
recently made possible in Dorset by another act of liberality 
on the part of Mr T. Dixon Galpin : but the Delegates have 
no funds out of which to meet the expense of similar, 
though equally desirable, undertakings. 
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Further, there is need for funds in order to maintain 
one or two travelling inspectors,^ whose daty it would be 
to visit the centres regularly, to watch the progress of the 
work, to report to the Delegates on the success or failure 
of the courses, to suggest remedies, and out of their varied 
experience to advise local Committees on difficult points 
of local organisation. The University Extension system 
needs inspectors nearly as much as the Education Depart- 
ment. Possibly, when the state organises Secondary 
Education, it may place part of the time of one or two of 
its inspectors at the disposal of the Universities for use in 
Extension work. 

Again, there is need for three or four exhibitions or 
senior scholarships, to maintain young graduates during 
their training as Extension lecturers, or during their first 
year of service. It is natural that the services of new 
beginners are not sought after by the local Committees as 
much as those of the experienced lecturers. The fear of a 
preliminary period of non-employment deters many suitable 
men from undertaking Extension work; but^ by means 
of a small scholarship, such men would often be enabled 
to wait until invitations began to come from the local 
Committees. 

Finally, we need a University Extension House in 
Oxford. This would become the headquarters of our work, 
the success of which depends not on mere organisation, 
but, like a College, on the friendly co-operation of its staff. 
The University Extension lectui'ers are, in fact, a College 
staff without any headquarters or common meeting-place. 
A University Extension House should also contain provision 
for the acoonmiodation of local organisers, whose visits to 
Oxford should in every way be encouraged as strengthen- 
ing the intimacy between the central authority and its 

1 The liberality of a private benefactor has allowed this experiment to 
be tried. Two ''Directors" were appointed for three years in 1895, for 
the Hants and Dorset, and the South- West Midlands district. 
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local dependendeB. The House would also serve a useful 
purpose in laoilitatiDg the training of young lecturers, who 
would thus he in the way of meeting their senior colleagues, 
of making acquaintance with the representatives of the 
local CoomiitteeSi and of catching the spirit of the work. 

M. E. a 



[yoU. — ^AU information about the Oxford XJniyersity 
Extension, regulations for the appointment of lecturers, 
dDO,f can be obtained on application to the Secretary, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 
There is a magazine published in connection with the 
work, the Univenttf/ ExUnsion OaxeUe (Constable & Co., 
monthly 3d.). All branches of the Extension work are 
reported in it.] 
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4 Messrs. Mbthuen's Announcements 

•xford Commentatie0* 

Genend Editor, Walter Lcx:k, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the 

University of Oxford. 

Messrs. Mbthubn propose to issue a series of Commentaries upon such 
Books of the Bible as still seem to need further explanation. 

The object of each Commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret 
the author's meaning to the present generation. The editors will not 
deal, except very subordinateiy, with questions of textual criticism or 
philology ; but taking the English text in the Revised Version as their 
basis, th^ will try to combine a hearty acceptance of critical principles 
\^ith loyuty to the Catholic Faith. It is hopra that in this way the series 
may be of use both to theological students and to the clergy, and also to 
the growing number of educated laymen and laywomen who wish to read 
the Bible intelligently and reverently. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Demy 8w. 6/. 

Q:be Xibtars ot S^evotion* 

Pott %vo^ cloth ^ 2.5, ; leather^ 2s. 6d. tut. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

\ SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 
By William Law. Edited, with an Introduction, Analysis, and 
Notes, by C. Bigg, D.D. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. W. Stanbridge, M.A., 

Rector of Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. 

John's College, Oxford. 

This book contains devotions, Eadharistic, daily and occasional, for the use of mem- 
bers of the English Church, sufllciently diversified for those who possess other 
works of the kind. It is intended to be a companion in private and public worship, 
and is in harmony with the thoughts of the best Devotional writers. 

History and Biography 

MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL THE RIGHT HONBLE. SIR 
ASTLEY COOPER KEY. By Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb. 
With Portrait. Demy 8w. i6j. 

This life of a great sailor throws a considerable light on the evolution of the Navy 
danng the last fifty years. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. In Seven Volumes. Demy 8w, gilt top. %s, 6d, 
each. Crown 8w. 6j. each. Vol. VI, 
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A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
THE Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illus- 
trated, In Six Volumes, Crown Svo, 6s. each. 

Vol. IV. THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. J. P. Mahaffy. 

Vol. V. ROMAN EGYPT. J. G. Milne. 

THE CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, 

LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University 

of Cambridge. Royal %vo, *is. td, 

A volume of Essavs on the History of the Canon Law in England. These Essays 
deal chiefly with the measure of authority attributed in medieval England to the 
papal law-books, and ot^e entitled (x) William Lyndwood, (a) Churcht State and 
Decretals^ (3) William of DrogJuaa and the Universal Ordinary^ (4) Henry II, 
and the Criminous Clerks^ (5) Execrabilis in the Common Pteas^ and (6) The 
Deacon and the Jewess. 

ANNALS OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. By G. W. Fisher, 
M.A., Assistant Master. With Numerous Illustrations. Demy%vo. 
loj. dd. 

ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sargeaunt, 
M. A., Assistant Master. With Numerous Illustrations. DemySvo, 
7j. dd. 

ANNALS OF ETON COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, M.A 
With Numerous Illustrations. Demy Zvo, *js. 6d, 

General Literature 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. H. Firth, M. A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. Anning Bell. Crown Svo. 6s. 
This book contains a long Introduction by Mr. Firth, whose knowledge of the period 
is unrivalled ; and it is lavishly illustrated. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Baring Gould. With 

Numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 
This book describes the life and environment of an old English family. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By A. Hamilton 

Thompson. With Illustrations by E. H. New, Pott Svo. ClotA, 

y. Leather, 4s. 
Thiffbook is uniform with Mr. Wells's very successful book, ' Oxford and its Colleges.' 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. By W. 
Reason, M.A. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. [Social Question Series. 

DANTE'S GARDEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With a frontis- 
piece Fcap. Svo, 25. 6d. 

An account of the flowers mentioned by Dante, with their legends. 

READING AND READERS. By Clifford Harrison. 

Fcap. Svo, 2s, 6d, 
A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living reciters. 

VENTURES IN VERSE. By B. J. Williams. Cr, Svo. zs, 6d, 
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£ducational 

VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. B. Russell, B.Sc, Science 
Master at Burnley Grmmmar SchooL Cfvnm 9itfo. is, 
A smaU Manual, coDtaininff all the necctaary rules, etc., on a subject which has 
hitherto only been treated in expensive volumes. 

A KEY TO STEDMAN'S EASY FRENCH EXERCISES. 
By G. A. SCHRUMPF. Crvwn $zk>. 3J. net, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. By A. M. M. Stedman, 
M.A. CrowH Svo. u. 6d, 
A book which contains the elements of Accidence and Syntax. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. Webber. With 
many lUostrations. Crown Zvo, 3; . td. 

[ Text-books of Technology. 
A Manual for technical classes and self-instruction. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Sidney H. Wells. Illus- 
trated. Crown ^(uo, p. 6<i. [Text-books of Technology, 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. By W. 
Williamson, M.A Crown %vo, \s, 6d, 

The passages are culled from recognised authors, and a few newspaper passages are 
included. The lists of appended words are drawn up mainly on the principle of 
comparison and contrast, and will form a repertoire of over 2000 words, embracing 
practically all the difficulties felt by the pupil. 

AN ENTRANCE GUIDE TO THE PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By Hbnry Jones. Crown Svo. is, 6d, 

[Commercial Series, 



Byzantine Texts 



Edited by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Professor of Modem History at 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor L6on Parmentier of 

Li6ge and M. Bidbz of Gand. Demy $vo. 



Cheaper Editions 



BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. Johnston, 
K.C.B. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six Maps,. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition, Crown ^0, 21s, net, 
* The book is crowded with important information, and written in^ a most attractive 
style ; it is worthy, in short, of the author's established reputation.' — Statuiard. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. With 

an Etched Portrait by William Strang, and other Illustrations. 
Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo, Buckram, 6s, 

A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by H.C. Beeching, 
M.A., and Illustrated by Walter Crane. Cheaper Edition, 
Crown Svo, gilt top. 35. 6d. 
A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Chxist from the Middle A^es 
to the present day. 
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LYRA SACRA : An Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited by H. 
C. Bebching, M.A. Cheafer Edition, Crown Svo. Buckram, ^,6d. 
* A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence. '~7>Wf. 

Fiction 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. By Gilbert Parker, 

Author of ' The Seats of the Mighty.' Crown Svo, 6s, 
A romance of 1798. 

THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By George Gissing, Author 

of * Demos,* * In the Year of Jubilee,* etc. Crown Svo, 6s, 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. By Robert Barr, Author of 

* The Mutable Many.' Crown Svo. 6s, 
A historical romance. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By Dorothea 
Gerard, Author of ' Lady Baby,' * Orthodox,' etc. Crown Svo, 6s, 

DOMITIA. By S. Baring Gould, Author of *The Broom 
Squire,' etc. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A romance of imperial Rome. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. By Jane Barlow, 

Author of * Irish Idylls,' * A Creel of Irish Stories,' etc. Crown Svo. 65, 

TO ARMS I By Andrew Balfour, Author of * By Stroke of 

Sword.' Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A romance of 1715. 

THE JOURNALIST. By C. F. Keary. Crown Svo, ts, 

A story of modern literary life. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. By B. M. Croker, Author of 

* Proper Pride,' Crown Sw, 6s, 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. By W. C. Scully. 

Crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 
A South African romance. 

CORRAGEEN IN '98. By Mrs. Orpen. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A romance of the Irish Rebellion. 

AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By R. N. Stephens. Crown 

Svo, 6s, 
THE PLUNDERPIT. By J. Keighley Snowden. Crown 

Svo, Cs. 
A romance of adventure. 

DEAD MAN'S. By Mary Gaunt, Author of ' Kirkham's Find.' 
Crown Svo, 6s, 
An Australian story. ^ , 

WILLOWBRAkE. By R. Murray Gilchrist. CrownSvo. 6s. 
THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. Crown Svo, 6s, 

A historical romance, of which Montrose is the hero. 

OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By Alfred 
Ollivant. Crown Svo, 6s, 

A story of the Cumberland dales. 

ANANIAS. Bythe Hon. Mrs.ALAN Brodrick. Crown Svo. 6s, 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG LAND. By G. E. Farrow. 
"With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Crown Svo. Gilt top. 51. 
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Poetry 



Budyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By 
RuDYARD Kipling. Fourteenth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

' Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genitu 
rings in every line.' — Times* 

'The nallads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres tnroD in our pubes, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what isV—Patt Matt Gauette. 

Budyard Kipling. THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard 
Kipling. Fourth Edition, Crown %vo. Buckram, gilt top. 6s, 

* The new poems of Mr. Rudvard Kipling have all the spirit and swing of their pre- 

decessors. Patriotism is the solid concrete foundation on which Mr. Kipling has 
built the whole of his work.' — Times. 

* The Empire has found a singer ; it is no depreciation of the songs to say that states- 

men may have, one way or other, to take account of them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

* Animated through and through with indubitable gtmus.*—Dattjf Telegraph. 

"Q." POEMS AND BALLADS. By "Q." Crown %vo. ^s, 6d, 

' This work has just the fsdnt, ineffable touch and glow that make poetry.' — Speaker. 

"Q.- GREEN BAYS : Verses and Parodies. By " Q.," Author 
of 'Dead Man's Rock,* etc. Second Edition, Crown %vo, 3^. 6d, 

E. Madcay. A SONG OF THE SEA. By Eric Mackay. 

Second Edition, Fcap, Svo, $s, 

* Everywhere Mr. Mackay dispUj^ himself the master of a style marked by all the 

characteristics of the best rhetoric.' — GMe. 

H. Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated 
by William Wilson. Second Edition, Crown Svo, 3s, 6d, 

'The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to "FausL" It is in 
the same set with " A|[amemnon," with '* Lear," with the literature that we now 
instinctively regard as high and holy.' — Daily Chrtmicle. 

"A.G." VERSES TO ORDER. By "AG." Cr.Zvo, 2s,(xL 
net, 

* A capital specimen of light academic poetry. ' — St. Jameis Gtuette. 

J. G. Oordery. THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. A Transla- 
tion by J. G. CoRDERY. Crown Svo, ys, 6d* 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 

S. L. SterensoiL VAILIMA LETTERS. By Robert Louis 

Stbvemson. With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, and 
other Illustrations. Second Edition* Crown Svo. Buckram, 6j. 

' A fascinating book. *-^St€UtdartL 

' Full of charm and brightness. '-~<5'/«c/a/tfr. 

' A ^ft almost prictless.' — Shaker, 

' Unique in literature.'— />«!/;»' CkrotucU. 

Oeoxge Wyndham. THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by George 
Wyndham, M.P. Demy^vo, Buckram^ gilt top, los, 6d, 

This edition contains the * Venus/ ' Lucrece/ and SonnetSi and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over x^o pp. 

' One of the most serious contributions to Shakespearian criticism that has been pub- 
lished for some time.'— TVmM. ^ 

' One of the best pieces of editing in the language. ' — Outlcck, 

'This is a scholarly and interesting contribution to Shakespearian literature.' — 
Literaiurt. 

* We have no hesitation in describing Mr. George Wvndham's introduction as a 

masteriy piece of criticism, and all who love our Elizabethan literature will find a 

very garden of delight in tt *-^Mctator, 
' Mr. Wyndham's notes are admirable, even indispensable.' — WettmintUr GazttU, 
*■ The standard edition of Shakespeare s poems.' — World, 

* The book is written with critical insight and literary felicity.'— i5'Ai«u^n/. 

W. R Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by 
W. E. Henley. Crown %vo. Buckram^ gilt top, 6s, 
' It is a body of choice and lovely poetry.' — Birming/Mm GaseiU. 

Henley and WhiUey. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. Henley and Charles Whibley. Crown 8tw. 
BuckrafHigilt top, 6s, 
' Quite delightful. A ^n^eater treat for those not well acquainted with pre*Restoration 
prose could not be imagined. '— ^ tkimntm. 

H. 0. Beecbing. LYRA SACRA : An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. Bebching, M.A. Crown %vo. Buckram, 6s, 

* A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence.'— 7Ym««. 

"Q." THE GOLDEN POMP: A Procession of English Lyrics. 
Arranged by A T. Quillbr Couch. Crown %vo. Buckram, 6s, 

* A delightful TOlume : a really golden *' Pomp." *—S/eetaior. 

W. B. Yeata. AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. 
Edited by W. B. Yeats. Crown Zvo, is, 6d, 
* An attractive and catholic selection.' — Timgs, 

O. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By 

G. W. Stebvens. Foolscap %vo, 31. 6d, 
' The effect is sometimes splendid, sometimes bizarre, but always amaanghr clever.* 
—PallMaUGoMette, 

W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A» Professor of English Literature at Mason College. 
Crown 8w. 2s, 6d, 

' Mudi sonnd and weU-exinressed criticism. The bibliography is a hooo^^Spernktr, 

A 2 
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W. A. Oraigie. A PRIMER OF BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 
Crmon %vo, 2s, 6d, 

* A valuable addition to the literattire of the poet.' — Tiftus. 

L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By Laurie 
Magnus. Crown 8zv. 2j. 6d, 

* A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian literature.' — LiUruturt. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM 
SHANDY. By Lawrbmcs Stk&ns. With an Introduction by 
Charles Whibley, and a Portrait. 2 vols, *js, 

* Very dainty volumes are these ; the paper, tjrpe, and light-green binding are all 

very agreeable to the ^e. '—^loSf, 

Oongreve. THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 
With an Introduction by G. S. Street, and a Portrait. 2 vols. ys. 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF 
ISPAHAN. By James Morier. With an Introduction by E. G. 
Browne, M.A., and a Portrait. 2 twls, *js, 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 
HERBERT, and SANDERSON. By Izaak Walton. With 
an Introduction by Vernon Blackburn, and a Portrait, y, 6d, 

Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With an Introduction by J. H. Millar, 
and a Portrait 3 vols* los, 6d, 

BumB. THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by 

Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie. With Portrait. Second 

Edition, Demy %vo, gilt top, 6s, 
This edition contuns a carefully collated Text, numerous Notes, critical and textual, 

a critical and biographical Introduction, and a Glossary. 
'Among editions in one volume, this will take the place of authority.'— TVm^x. 

F. Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poems of 
Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy. Edited by Rev. F. 
Langbridge. Second Edition, Crown 9ivo* y, 6d, School Edition, 
2J. 6d, 



'A very happy conception happily carried out. These V Ballads of the Brave" are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority.' 
SMctmtor, ' The book b fuU of splendid things.'— f^A^ 



Illustrated Books 

p. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured 
Pictures. By F. D. Bedford. Super Royal %vo, 51. 

' An excellent selection of the best known rhymes, with beautifully coloured {uctures 
exquisitely printed.'— Pa// Mall Gazette, 

S. Baring Cteuld. A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. 

Baring Gould. With numerous illustrations and initial letters by 

Arthur J. Gaskin. Second Edition, Crown %vo. Buckram, 6j. 

' Mr. Baring Gould is deserving of gratitude, in re-writing in simple s^le the old 

stories that ddighted our lathers and {;raQdfathers.'-^.^tf/»r^>' Review. 
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a Baring Gk>uld. OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Col- 
lected and edited by S. Baring Gould. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions by F. D. Bedford. Second Edition, Crown Svo, Buckram, 6s, 
* A diarminK volume. The stories have been selected with great ingenoity from 
various old ballads and folk-tales, and now stand forth, clothed in Mr. Baring 
Gould's delightful English, to enchant youthful TtSLdtxs.*~-GMardia». 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring Gould, and Illustrated by the 
Birmingham Art School. Buckram^ gilt top. Crown SzfO, 6s. 
' The volume is very complete in its way, as it contains nursery songs to the number 
of 77i game-rhymes, and jingles. To the student we commend Uie sensible intro- 
duction, and the explanatory notes.' — Birmingham Gauttt, 

H. 0. Beeching. A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited 

by H. C. Beeching, M.A., and Illustrated by Walter Crane. 

Crown Svo, gilt top. 5j. 
An anthology which, from its unity of aim and high poetic excellence, has a better 
right to exist than most of its fellows.'— (rtfanAiflw. 



History 



Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, Edited with 
Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In Seven Volumes. Demy Zvo, Gilt top. 
%s, 6d. each, Also crown 8w. 6s. each. Vols. /., //., ///., /F., 
andV. 

' The time has certainly^ arrived for a new edition of Gibbon's great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to undertake this task. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably printed.' — Times. 

' This edition, is a marvel of erudition and critical skill, and it is the very minimum 
of praise to predict that the seven volumes of it will supersede Dean Milman's as 
the standard edition of our great historical classic* — Gla^ow Herald. 

' At last there is an adequate modem edition of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.' — Manchester Guardian. 

Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT,fromthe Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D.CL., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University 
College. Fully Illustrated. In Six Volumes. Crown ^vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth Dynasty. W. M.- F. 

Petrie. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth Dynasties. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Second Edition. 
' A history written In the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.' — Times. 

Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Fully Illustrated. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d, 
* The lectures will afford a fund of valuable information for students of ancieat etblet* 
•^Manchester Guardian. 
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Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. Flinders Pbtrib» 

D.CL., LL.D.^ CrvwnSvo. 2s, 6d. 

'A manreUottft record. Tht addilion mAda to our kaowlodge U noChinff short of 
amuifig.' — Timts. 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
Flindsrs Pstrix. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. Im Two 
Volumis. Cfvmm Siv. 31. 6^. each. 

* A TftlnabU addition to the literature of comparatiTe folk-lore. The drawings are 

really illustrations in the literal sense of the word.' — GMt, 

* lavaloable as a picture of life in Palestine and EgypL'^Daify Ngmt. 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 120 Illustrations. Cr, 800. 3;. 6d. 

* In these lectures he displays rare skill in elucidating the development of 

deoNratiTe art in Egypti and in tracing its influence on the art of other 
countries. '— Timtt, 

0. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. 

Vol. II. : The Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the Fourteenth 
Century. By C. W. Oman, M.A, Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. 21s, 

* The book is based throughout upon a thorough study of the original sources, and 

will be an indispensable aid to all students of mediaeval history.' — AtkenaufH. 

* The whole art of war in its historic evolution has never been treated on such an 

ample and comprehensive scale, and we question if any recent contribution to the 
exact history of the world has possessed greater auid more enduring value.' — Daily 
ChromcU. 

8. Baring Ctould. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiESARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. 
Baring Gould. Fourth Edition, Royal %vo. 151. 

* A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 

feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portruts of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhilnted in d^ing ^th this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are suppliml on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.'— Z>««^ Chronicle, 

H. de B. Oibbins. INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. By H. de R Gibbins, M.A, D.Litt With 
5 Maps. Second Edition, Demy Sv^. ioj. 6^. 

H. R Egerton. A HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL 
POLICY. By H. £. Egbrton, M.A. Demy $uo, 12s. 6d. 

dear ana«g«neQt of facts, 

'AikeHoum* 
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Albert BoreL THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Albert Sorbl, of the French 
Academy. Translated by F. C. Bramwell, M.A, with an Intro- 
duction by R. C. L. Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. With a Map. Crown Svo, 4s, 6d, 

' The author's insight into the character and motives of the leadiBK actors in the 
drama gives the work an interest uncommon in books based on simuar material.' — 
Scotsman, 

C-H. Orinliiig. A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY, IS45-95. By Charles H. Grinling. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Demy %vo, los, 6d, 

'Admirably written, and crammed with interesting facts.' — Daily MaiL 
* The only adequate history of a great English railway company that has as yet 
:—Ti 



appeared. ' — Times, 
Ar. Grinling has don< 
English History.' — TMe Engineer^ 



Mr. Grinling has donefor the history of the Great Northern what Macaulay did for 
Hia 



A. Olark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their History 

and their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 

Clark, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln Cc^ege. 8cv. 12s, 6d, 

' A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 
the Colleges of Oxford.'— i^M^urwrn. 

Perrena. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM 1434 

TO 1492. By F. T. Perrens. Stv. 12s, 6d, 

A history of Florence under the domination of Cosimo, Piero, and Lorenao de 
Medicis. 

J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. Wells, 
M. A, Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., Oxford. With 4 Maps. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

This book is intended for the Middle and Ui>per Forms of Public Scho<ds and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It contains copious Tables, etc. 

* An original work written on an original plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. *— speaker, 

0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIiEVAL ITALY, 
A.D. 1 250- 1 530. By Oscar Browning, Fellow and Tutor of King's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition, In T\oo Volumes. Crown 
8zv. 5j. etuh. 

Vol. l i25o-i409.-^Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
Vol. il 1409-1530. — The Age of the Condottieri. 

' Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on the (woduction of a work of immense 
labour and learning.' — Westminster Geuteite, 

O^Grady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 
0*Grady, Author of ' Finn and his Companions.' Cr, %vo» 2s, 6d, 

'Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imagintngi| 
make it one of the freshest, breeziest volumes.'— Aftr/AMtf/ Times, 
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Biography 



8. Baring Ctonld. THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. By S. Baring Gould. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text and 12 Photogravure Plates. Largt quarto. Gilt top, 361. 

'The best biogimphir of Napoleon in our tongue, nor have the French •• good a 
biognpiier of their hero. A book very nearly as good as Soothey's "Life of 
Nraon.** '"^MamcketUr Gnmrdian, 

*Tbe main feature of this gocgeous volume b its great wealth of beantilul photo* 
g t av m es and findy-cxecnted wood engravii^, constituting a complete jMctorial 

ryfroi 



chronicle of Napoleon L's personal history from the days of hu early childhood 
at Ajaccio to the date of his second interment.' — Daify Tekgrupk, 

* Nearly all the illustrations are red contributions tohMtorf.*—lVestminsterGaMeHe. 

Morrifl Fnllar. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN 
DAVENANT, D.D. (1C71.1641), Bishop of Salisbury. By Morris 
Fuller, B.D. Demy Ho, los, 6d, 

J. M. Bigs. ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY : A Chapter 
IN THE History of Religion. By J. M. Rigg. DemyZvo. is, 6d, 

Mr. Rigg has told the story of the life with scholarly ability, and has contributed 
an interesthig chapter to the history of the Norman pmod/— Daily Ckrpmiclt, 

P. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE 
OUSELEY. By F. W. Joyce, M. A 7^. 6rf. 

' This book has been undertaken in quite the right spirit, and written with sympathy, 
insight, and considerable literary skill.' — Times, 

W. a. OoUingwood. THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By 

W. G. CoLLiNGWOOD, M. A With Portraits, and 13 Drawings by 

Mr. Raskin. Second Edition, 2 vols, 9vo, 32J. 

' No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time.* — Timu. 
' It is long since we had a biography with such delights of substance and of form. 
Such a Dook is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.' — Daily ChromcU. 

0. Waldfltein. JOHN RUSKIN. By Charles Waldstein, 

M.A. With a Photogravure Portrait. Post Svo, 5j. 

* A thoughtful and well-written criticism of Ruskin's teaching.'— DotXr ChromcU, 

A. M. P. Damesteter. THE LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN. By 

Madame Darmbstbter. With Portrait. Second Edition, Cr, %vo, 6s, 

' A polished gem of biographv, superior in its kind to any attempt that has been made 
of recent years in £ngland. Aladame Darmesteter has indeed written for English 
readers " 7*4/ Life of Ernest Renan. " *^A thenaum. 

' It is a fascinating and biographical and critical study, and an admirably finished 
work of literary art.' — Scotsnum, 

*■ It is interpenetrated with the dignity and charm, the mild, bright, classical grace of 
fmn and treatment that Renan himself so loved ; and it fulfils to the uttermost 
the delicate and difficult achievement it sets out to accomplish.'— i<Mu^!r»Nr> 

W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By 

W. H. Hutton, M. A With Portraits, Crown %vo, ^, 

' The book lays good claim to high rank among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written. '•—Scottmamm * An excSUeat monograph. '— -TYswr/. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 

H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir 
H. H. Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, 
and Six Maps. Second Editum, Crofwn 4/0. 3ar. net 

' A fascinattn|; book, written with ec^tial skilly and charm— the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action who is singularly wise, brave, and experi< 
enced. It aboundsin admirable sketches from pencil. '—Westminster Gazette, 

' A delightful book . . . collecting within the covers of a single volume all that is 
known of this part of our African domains^ The voluminous appendices are of 
extreme value.' — Manchester Guardian. 

* The book takes front rank as a standard work by the one man competent to write 

it.'— Daily Chronicle, 

L. Dede. THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By 
Lionel Dbcle. With 100 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Second 
Edition, Demy 8v0. 21s, 

' A fine, fuU \iCKAi,*— Pall Mall Gazette, 

* AbonndinjE in thrilling adventures.'— '/>ai/|' Telegraph. ^ 

' His book is profusely illustrated, and its bright pa^es give a better general survey 
of Africa from the Cape to the Equator than any single volume that has yet been 
published.' — Times. 

' A delightful hook.'-^Academy, 

* Astonishingly frank. Every page deserves close attention.' — Literature, 

* Unquestionably one of the most interesting books of travel which have recently 

aLTppeaitd.'—Standard, 

* The honest impressions of a keen-eyed and infcrepid traveller.' — Scotsman, 

* Appealing powerfully to the popular imagination.' — Gloife, 

Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. By Prince 

Henri of Orleans. Translated by Hamlby Bent, M.A. With 
. 100 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 410, gilt top, 251. 
' A welcome contribution to our knowledge. The narrative is full and interesting, 

and the appendices give the work a substantial value.' — Times. 
' The Prince s travels are of real importance ... his services to geography have been 

considerable. The volume is beautifully illustrated.' — Athenaum. 

B. S. 8. Baden-PowelL THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. 

A Diary of Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Colonel Baden-Powell. 
With 21 Illustrations and a Map. Cheaper Edition, Large Crown 
Svo. 6s, 
' A compact, faithful, most readable record of the campaign.' — Daily News. 

B. 8. 8. Baden-PoweU. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
By Colonel Baden- Powell. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Cheaper 
Edition, Large Crown ^0, 6s, 

* As a straightforward account of a great deal of plucky work unpretentiously done, 

this book is well worth reading.' — Times, 

8. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. By 

S. L. Hinde. With Plans, etc. Demy Svo. 12s, 6d, 

' The book is full of good things, and of sustained interest.' — St. James's Gazette. 
' A graphic sketch of one of the most exciting and important episodes in the struggle 

for supremacy in Central Africa between the Arabs and their European rivals. — 

Times, 
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A« St. H. GibboiiB. EXPLORATION AND HUNTING IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. Gibbons, F.R.G.S. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations by C. Whympbr, 25 Photographs and 
Maps. D$my Stw. 151. 

* His book b a grand record of qtiiet, wnanwiming, tactful resolution. His adven- 

tures were as various as bis sporting axploiu were exciting.'— riMMr. 

E. H. Aldenon. WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
MASHONALAND FIELD FORCE, 1896. By Lieut -Colonel 
Aldbrson. With numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy2ivo. iQr.6</. 

'An interesting oontrtbotioa to the story of the British Empire's growth.'>-/>4M^ 
Ntw*» 

* A clear, vigorous, and soIdier-Iike narrative.' — Scotsman. 

Beymaur Vaaddeiir. CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER 

NILE AND NIGER. By Ueut Ssymour Vandblbur. With 

an Introduction by Sir G. GOLDIB, K.C.M.G. With 4 Maps, 

Illustrations, and Plans. Large Crown 2vo. lar. 6d. 

Upon the African auesti<Mi there is no book procurable which contains so much of 
value as this one. — Gmardian. 

Lord Fincastle. A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. By the Viscount 
FiNCASTLB, V.C, and Lieut. P. C. Elliott- Lockhart. With a 
Map and 16 Illustrations. Second Editidm. Crown Zuo, 6s. 
'An admirable book, combining in a volume a piece of pleasant reading for the 
general reader, and a really valuable treatise on frontier mx.^—Aihimmm. 

J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. K 
Trottbr, RA. With a Map and Illustrations. Crown ^vo, 5^. 
' A most interesting as well as a lucidly and modestly written hoA..* —Sj^eetator, 

Miduel Davitt. LIFE AND PROGRESS IN AUSTRAL- 
ASIA By MiCHABL Davitt, M.P. With 2 Maps. Crown %vo. 
6s. 500 pp. 

'An iotcresting and suggestive work.' — Daily Chromcle, 
'Contains an astonishing amount of practical information.' — Daily Mail. 
'One of the most valuable contributions to our store of Imperial literature that has 
been published for a very long time.' — Pall Mall Gazette, 

W. Grooke. THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: Their Ethnology and Administration. By W. 
Crookb. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy Svo. los. 6d. 

* A carefully and well-written account of one of the most important provinces of the 

Empire.^ Mr. Crooke deals with the land in its physical aspect, the province 
under Hindoo and Mussulman rule, under British rule, its ethnology and sociology, 
its religious and social life, the land and its settlement, and the native peasant. 
The illustrations are good, and the map is excellent.' — Manchester Guardian. 

A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MASSACRE. By Captain 
BoiSRAGON. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

* If the story had been written four hundred years ago it would be read to-day as an 

English classic' — Scotsman. 
'If anything could enhance the horror and the pathos of this remarkable book it is. 
the simple style of the author, who writes as he would talk, unconscious of his 
own heroism, with an artlessness which is the highest art.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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H. S. Oowper. THE HILL OF THE GRACES : OR, THE Great 

Stone Temples of Tripoli. By H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. With 

Maps, Plans, and 75 Illustrations. Demy 8w. lOJ. 6d» 

* Forms a vmltiable chapter of what has now become quite a lau^e and important 
branch of antiquarian research.' — Tinas. 

W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. 
By W. Kinnaird Rose, Reuter's Correspondent. With Plans and 
23 Illustrations. Crown Svo, dr. 

W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. By W. B. Worsfold, 

M. A. IVtUk a Map, Second Edition, Crown 8v0. 6^. 
' A monumental work compressed into a very moderate compass.' — World, 



Naval and Military 



O. W Steevens. NAVAL POLICY : By. G. W. Steevens. 

Demy Svo, 6s, 

This book is a description of the British and other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our naval policy might possibly be developed. 
'An extremely able and interesting work.' — Daily ChroHtcle, 

D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 

From Early Times to the Present Day. By David Hannay. 

Illustrated. 2 Vols, Demy Svo, ^s, 6d, each. Vol. I., 1200- 1 688. 

We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk |}icture of the past, with all its faults and its grandeur, will not be disappomted. 
The historian is endowed with literary skill and style.' — Standard. 
' We can warmly recommend Mr. Hannay's volume to ansr intelligent student of 
naval hbtory. Great as is the merit of Mr. Hannay's historical narrative, the 
merit of his strategic exposition is even greater.' — Times. 

C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By 
Colonel Cooper King, Illustrated. Demy Svo, Is. 6d. 

* An authoritative and accurate story of England's military progress.' — Daily Mail. 

* This handy volume contains, in a compendious form, a brief but adequate sketch of 

the story of the British army.' — Daily News. 

R. Sonthey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). By Robert Southey. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by David Hannay. Second Edition, CrownSvo, 6s, 

* Admirable and well-told stories of our naval history.' — Army and Navy Gaseite, 
' A brave, inspiriting book.' — Black and White. 

W. Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clark Russell, With Illustrations by 
F. Brangwyn. Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* A book which we should like to see in the hands of every boy in the country.' — 

St. James's GaMttte. * A really good book.' — Saturday Rewew. 

E. L. a Horsburgh. THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 

By E. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A. With Plans. Crown Svo, 5j. 
'A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and thorough.' — Daily Chronicle. 
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» 

H.B. George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. ByH.B. 

Georgs, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With numerous 

Plans. Third EditUm* Crown $vo, 6x. 

* Mr. George has undertaken a very useful task— that of making military affairs in. 
telli^ible and instructive to non.roilitary readers — ^nnd has executed it with laud- 
able intelligenoe and industry, and with a large measure of success.' — Timts, 



General Literature 



a Baring Oould. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Baring 

Gould. With Sixty* seven Illustrations. I^rge Crown Svc, Fifth 

Edition, 6s, 

' " Old Country Life," as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the jrear. Sound, hearty, and English to the core. ' — World. 

8. Baring Oould. HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. Fourth Edition, Crown%vo, 6j. 

' A collection of exdting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 
resding.'— 7ViMr«r. 

8. Baring Oonld. FREAKS OF FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, 

' A perfectly fascinating book.' — Scottish Ltadtr, 

8. Baring Gonld. A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG : 

English Folk Songs with their Traditional Melodies. Collected and 
arranged by S. Baring Gould and H. F. Sheppard. Demy 4/0. 6s. 

8. Baring CkmlcL SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with their Melodies. 
Collected by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and H. F. Sheppard, 
M.A In 4 Parts. Parts /., //., ///., 3J. each. Part /K, 51. 
In one Vol,, French morocco, 151. 
' A rich collection of htunour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.' — Saturday Review, 

S. Baring QoolcL YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. Fourth Edition, Crown 8w. 
6s, 

S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. By S. Baring Gould. Crown Svo, Second Edition. 
6s, 

a Baring Oould. THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. By S. Baring- Gould, 2 vols. Demy Svo, 32^. 

Cotton MincliUL OLD HARROW DAYS. By J. G. Cotton 
Minchin. Crown Svo. Second Edition, ^s. 
' This book is an admirable record.' — Daily Chronicle. 
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W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES OF THE RT. HON. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A., 
and H. J. Cohen, M.A. With Portraits. Demy 8w. Vols, IX, 
and X, I2s, 6d, each, 

E.V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By E. V. Zenker. Demy%vo, 
*js, 6d, 

* Well«Mrritten, and full of shrewd comments.' — The Speaker. 

' Herr Zenker has succeeded in producing a careful and critical history of the growth 
of Anarchist theory. He is to be congratulated upon a really interesting work.' — 
Literature, 

H. O. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace 

G. Hutchinson. Crown Svo, 6s, 

* Full of useful information with plenty of good stories.' — Truth. 

' Without this book the golfer's library will be incomplete.' — Pall Mall Gazette, 

* We can recommend few books as better company.' — St, Jameses Gasette, 

* It will charm all golfers.' — Times. 

' Decidedly pleasant reading.' — Atkenttum. 

J. Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Second Edition, Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

* We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 

of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are possessed of a 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the University.' — Atnenaum. 

J.Wells. OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By J. Wells, M. A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Second Edit ion^ Fcap, Svo, JJ. Leather, ^s, 6d, net, 

'An admirable and accurate little treatise, attractively illustrated.' — World. 

'A luminous and tasteful little volume.' — Daily Chronicle. 

' Exactly what the intelligent visitor wants.'— <7/aj;f<nc/ Herald. 

0. G. Robertson. VOCES ACADEMIC^E. By C. Grant 

Robertson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. With a Frontis- 
piece, Pott, Svo, y, 6d, 
' Decidedly clever and amusing. '^y4 thenaum, 

* A clever and entertaining little book.' — Pall Mall Gazette, 

L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCHIES : THEIR ORGANISA- 
TION AND CHARACTER. By L. Whibley, M.A., Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 6s, 

* An exceedingly useful handbook : a careful and well-arranged study.' — Times. 

L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 
By L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

J. S. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA : Its Origin 
and Development. By J, S. Shedlock. Crown Svo, $s, 

' This work should be in the possession of every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable work for reference.' — Aihefueum. 

E. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA : Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year Compiled 
by E. M. Bowden. Third Edition, i6mo. 2s, 6d, 
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Science and Technology 

Frendeiir«iclL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. Ed. von Frbudenreich. 
Translated hyj. R. Ainsworth Davis, B.A. Crown Svo. 2s.6d. 

Ghalmera MitchelL OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 

Chalmers Mitchell, M.A, Illustrated, Crown Svo, 6s, 

A text«book designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Suigeons. 

O.Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
George Masses. With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal ^0, iSs,net, 

A work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every student of the Myzogastres.' — Nature. 

St^henson and Snddards. ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 

WOVEN FABRICS. By C. Stephenson, of The Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. Suddards, of The Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. With 65 fall-page plates. Demy Svo.. Js, 6d, 

* The book is very ably done, displaying an intimate knowledge of principles, good 

taste, and the faculty of clear exposition.' — VorksAtre Post 

TEXT-BOOKS OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 
HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. A. E. Wood. 
Illustrated, Crown Svo. is. 6d, 
A text-book for students preparing for the City and Guilds examination, based on 

the syllabus. ^ The diagrams are numerous. 
' Though primarily intended for students, Miss Wood's dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the diagrams very helpful.' — Literature. 

* A splendid little book.' — Evening^ News. 



Philosophy 



L. T. Hobhotlfle. THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
L. T. HoBHOUSE, Fellow of C.C.C, Oxford. Demy Svo. 21s. 

'The most important contribution to English philosophy since the publication of Mr. 
Bradley's ''Appearance and Reality.' — Glasgow Herald. 

* A brilliantly written volume.' — Times. 

W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. 
By W. H. Fairbrother, M. A Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

' In every way an admirable book.' — Glasgow Herald. 

P. W. BnsselL THE SCHOOL OF PLATO. By F. W. 
BussELL, D.D., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy Svo. 
los. 6d. 
' A highly valuable contribution to the history of ancient thought.'— Glasgow Herald. 
' A clever and stimulating book, — Manchester Guardian. 



/ 
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F. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By 
F. S. Granger, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham. Crown %vo, 6s, 

'A scholarly analysis of the religious ceremonies,betief8, and superstitions of ancient 
Rome, conducted in the new light of comparative anthropology.' — Timet. 

Theology 

1)andboofi0 ot Xlhcolog^. 

General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of King's College, 

London. 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. Second 
and Cheaper Edition in One Volume, Denty Svo, 12s, td. 

' Dr. Gibson is a master of clear and orderly exposition. And he has in a hi^h 
degree a quality very necessary, but rarely found, in commentators on this topic, 
that of absolute fairness. His oook is pre-eminently honest.' — Times. 

* After a survey of the whole book, we can bear witness to the transparent honesty 
of purpose, evident industry, and clearness of style which mark its contents. 
They maintain throughout a very high level of doctrine and ton^.'— ^Guardian, 

' The most convenient and most acceptable commentary.' — Expository Times. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 
By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of Bishop Hatfield's 
Hall. Demy Svo. los. 6d, 

' Dr. Jevons has written a notable work, which we can strongly recommend to the 
serious attention of theologians and anthropologists.' — Manchester Guardian. 

' The merit of this book lies in the penetration, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author's judgment. He is at once critical and luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
A comprehensive and thorough book.' — Birmingham Post. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R. L. 

Oti'LEY, M. A., late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon., and Principal 

of Pusey House. Jn Two Volumes, Demy%vo, 15J. 
' Learned and reverent : lucid and well arranged.' — Record. 
' A clear and remarkably full account of the main currents of speculation. Scholarly 

precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . intense interest in his subject — are Mr. 

Ottley's merits.' — Guardian. 

XTbe Cburcbman'0 Xtbrari?* 

Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. By 
W. E. Collins, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King's 
College, London. With Map. Crown Szfo. 31. 6d, 

An investigation in detail, based upon original authorities, of the_ beginnings of the 
English Church, with a careful account of earlier Celtic Christianity. Some very 
full appendices treat of a number of special subjects. 

' An excellent example of thorough and fresh historical work.' — Guardian, 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By ARTHUR 
Wright, Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 6s, 
' Bold and outspoken ; earnest and reverent.'— ^/ojr^^^w Herald. 
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S. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Crown 8zv. 6s, 
' A welcome companion to the author's famous ' Introduction.' — Guardian. 

T. K. Oheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITI- 
CISM. By T. K. Cheynb, D.D., Oriel Professor at Oxford. 
Larg€ crowH 8zv. 7^. 6d. 

A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 

' A very learned and instructive mrork.' — Times. 

H.H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND LAW. By H. Hensley 
Hbnson, B.D., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford; Incumbent of St. 
Mary's Hospital, Ilford ; Chaplain to the Bishop of St. Albans. 
J^cap. Svo. 2s, 6d, 
'An admirable little volimie of Lent addresses. We warmly commend the general 
drift of Mr. Henson's book.' — Guardian* 

H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. Hensley Henson, M.A. Crortm Svo, 
dr. 

'They are always reasonable as well as vigorous.' — Scotsman. 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By Prof. 
W. H. Bennett. Second Edition, Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
' The work of an honest, fearless, and sound critic, and an excellent guide in a small 

compass to the books of the Bible. — Manchester Guardian, 
' A tmique ^rimti,* ^English Churchman, 

O.H.Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C.H. Prior, 

M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the late Archbishop of Camterbury and Bishop Westcott. 

Cecilia Eobinson. THE MINISTRY OF DEACONESSES. 
By Deaconess Cecilia Robinson. With an Introduction by the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester and an Appendix by Professor Arm IT age 
Robinson. Crown Svo, y, 6d. 
'A learned and inter^tine book, combining with no ordinary skill the authority of 
learned research with the practical utility of a descriptive manual of parish work.' 
— Scoistnan. 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the 

Religious Training of Boys. By E. B. Layard, M.A. iSmo, is. 

W. Yorke Fausset. THE DE CATECHIZANDIS 
RUDIBUS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, etc., by W. Yorke Fausset, M.A. Crown Svo, ^s. 6d. 

An edition of a Treatise on the Essentials of Christian Doctrine, and the best 
methods of impressing them on candidates for baptism. 

F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. Weston, M.A., 

Curate of St. Matthew's, Westminster. Poti Svo. is. 

A small volume of devotions at the Holy Communion, especially adapted to the 
needs of servers and those who do not communicate. 
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k Eempis. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas k 

Kempis. Wilh an Introduction by Dean Farrar. Illustrated by 
C. M. Gere, and printed in black and red. Second Edition, Fcap, 
Svo, Buckram, 3^. 6d, Padded morocco^ $s, 

* Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the " Imitation/' there can have 

been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type, 
with all the glory of red Initials.' ^O/asg^ow Herald. 

J.Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. ByJOHNKEBLE. With an 
Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, D.D. , Warden of Keble College, 
Ireland Professor at Oxford. Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 
Second Edition, ^ Fcap. %vo. Buckram, ^s, 6d, Padded morocco, $3, 

* The present edition is annotated with all the care and insight to be expected from 

Mr. Lock. The progress and circumstances of its composition are detailed in the 
Introduction. There is an interesting Appendix on the mss. of the "Christian 
Year," and another givine the order in which the peems were written. A '* Short 
Analysis of the Thought is prefixed to each, and any difficulty in the text is ex- 
plained in a nott.'^OttardtaH. 

OTe Xfbtars of Wcvotion. 

Pott Svo f cloth. 2s ; leather. 2s. 6d. net, 

* This series is excellent.' — Thb Bishop of London. 

* A very delightful edition.' — The Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

* Well worth the attention of the Clergy.' — The Bishop of Lichfield. 

' The new " Library of Devotion " is excellent.' — The Bishop of Peterborough. 

* Charming.' — Record. 

' Delightful.'— CA«rcA Bells. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly 

Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bigg, D.D., 

late Student of Christ Church. Second Edition. 
' The translation is an excellent piece of English, and the introduction is a masterly 

exposition. We augur well of a series which begins so satisfactorily.' — Times. 
'No translation has appeared in so convenient a form, and none, we think, evidenc- 

ingso true, so delicate, so feeling a touch.' — Birmingham Post. 
' Dr. Bi^g has made a new and vigorous translation, and has enriched the text with 

a lummous introduction and pithy notes.' — Speaker. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 

College, Ireland Professor at Oxford. 
No prettier book could be desired.' — Manchester Guardian. 
'The volume is very prettily bound and printed, and may fairly claim to be an 

advance on any previous editions.' — Guardian. 

* The introduction is admirable, and admirers of Keble will be greatly interested in 

the chronological list of the poems.' — Bookman.' 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation, 

with an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 

Church. 
Dr. Bigg has made a practically new translation of this boolc^ which the reader will 

have, almost for the first time, exactly in the shape in which it left the hands of 

the author. 
*The text is at once scholarly in its faithful reproduction in English of the sonorous 

Church Latin in which the original is composed, and popular in the sense of being 

simple and intelligible.' — Scotsman. 
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l.ealier0 oC Eeligfon 

EditcdbyH. CBEECHING»M.A. IVUh Portraits, cnmnZvo. 3^.6^. 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 

The following are ready — 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 
JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
bishop WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniell, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 
JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCunn, 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By T. Hodgkin, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By AUGUSTUS Jessopp, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason. 

Other volumes will be announced in due course. 

Fiction 

SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

Marie Oorelli's Novels 

Crown 8zv. 6s. each, 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. Eighteenth Edition, 
VENDETTA. Fourteenth Edition, 
THELMA. Twentieth Edition, 
ARDATH. Eleventh Edition, 
THE SOUL OF LILITH Ninth Edition, 
WORMWOOD. Ninth Edition. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S TRAGEDY. 
Thirty-third Edition, 

* The teoder reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty^ of the writing 

have reconciled us to the darii^ of the conception, and the conviction is forced on 
us that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, provided it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christim faith. The amplifications or the Scripture 
narrative are often conceived with highjpoetic insight, and this "Dream of the 
World's Tragedy" is a lofty and not inadequate pajraphrase of the supreme 
climax of the inspired narrative.' — Dublin Review. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Thirty-ninth Edition, 

* A very powerful piece of work. . . . The conception is magnificent, and is likely 

to win an abiding place within the memory of man. . . . The author has immense 
command of language, and a limitless audacity. . . . This interesting and re- 
markable romance will live long after much of the ephemeral literature of the day 
is forgotten. ... A literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even sublime.' — W. T. 
Stbad in the Review of Reviews. 
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Anthony Rope's Novelfl 

Cfpwm 9vo, 6s, ea^h, 
THE GOD IN THE CAR. Eighth Edition. 

* A ym remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis imposnUe withiii our limit ; 

brilluuit, but not snperfidal ; well considered, bat not elaborated ; oonstmcted 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method u a keen pleasure. '• Tkt World, 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Fifth Edition. 

*A graceful, TiTadoas comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.'— TVimm. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fourth Edition. 

* Of all Mr. Hope's books, *' A Man of Mark " is the one which best compares with 
** The Prisoner of Zenda." *^NaHcmai Ohstrotr, 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. Third Edition. 

' It b a perfectly enchanting story of love and chivalry, and pore romance. The 
Count IS the moat constant, desperate, and modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a fidthfnl friend, and a magnanimous foe.'— 
GumrdiMm. 

PHROSq. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. Third Edition. 

* The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with vitality, stirring the blood, and humorously, 

dashingly told.'— .SA James's GoMttie. 
' A story of adventure, every page of which is palpitating withaction.'— 5>^a>(/r. 
' From cover to covm " Phroso 'not only engages the attention, but carries the reader 

in little whirls of delight firom adventure to adventure.'— i4ca<i!rM^. 

SIMON DALE. By Anthony Hope. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Crown 9vo, 6s. 
' " Simon t)ale " is one of the best historical romances that have been written fcnr a 

lon^ while.' — St. /amts's Gazitte. 
' A bneht and gallant atotY.' —Graphic. 
'A bruliant novel. The story is rapid and most excellently told. As for the hero. 

he is a perfect hero of romance — he is brave, witty, adventurous, and a gooa 

lover. '—>Jf tktmau»H. 

* There is searching analysis of human nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 

plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts of nis women with marvellous subtlety 
and delicacy. This love-story of aoo years ago makes the man and the woman 
live again.'— TYmrr. 

8. Baring Ctonld's Novels 

Crewn Siva. 6s, each, 

*To say that a book is by the author of ** Mehalah" is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagenr.'— «Sj^<»^/r. 
' That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he is always fresh and never dull, and it is 
no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his power of amusing and 
satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens. '-^-CM^r/ Circular. 

ARMINELL. Fourth Edition. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Sixth Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. Fourth Edition. 
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CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth EdUhn. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fourth EdUion. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third Edition. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition, 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition, 

NO]&ML Illustrated by R. C. Woodville. Third Edition. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated by F Dadd. Fourt/t 
Edition, 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third Edition, 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated by F. Dadd. Second 
Edition, 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

OUbert Puker's Novels 

Crewn 8fv. 6s, each, 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fourth Edition, 

* Stories luvpily conceiYcd and finely executed. There b strength and geniot in Mr. 

Paiker'i style.'— /7m^ TtUgra^h, 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

* A splendid study of character.'—^ tkenaum, 

' Bat little behind anything that has been done by any writer of our time.'— Pa// 
MmUGmutU, ' A very striking and admirable norel.'— 5"/. Jamtit GaattU, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

'The plot b original and one diflkult to work out ; but Mr. Parker has done it with 
great skill and delicacy. The reader who b not interested in thb original, fresh, 
and well-told tale must be a dull person indeed.' — Daily CkroincU, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

' A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, is a joy inexpressible .*— Daily Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : The Story of 
a Lost Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 

* Here we find romance— real, ln«athing, living romance. The character of Valmond 

b drawn unerringly. The book must be liad, we may say re-read, for any one 
thoroughly to appredate Mr. Parker's delicate touch and mnate sympathy wiUi 
hxaoMmtf.'^PmU Mall GoMttU. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: The Last Adven- 
tures of ' Pretty Pierre.* Second Edition. 

* The present book is full of fine and moving stories of the great North, and it will 

add to Mr. Parker's already high reputation.'— -(P/tm^vw Herald. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 

' The best thing he has done ; one of the best things that any one has done lately.'— 

St. James* 9 Gazette. 
' Mr. Parker seems to become stronger and easier with erery serious novel that he 

attempts. He shows the matured power which his former noveb have led us to 

expect, and has produced a really nne hbtorical novel.' — Atheneeum, 
' A great hooV.' —Black.and White. 
*One of the strongest stories of hbtorical interest and adventure that' we have read 

for many a day. ... A notable and successful book.*— xf^Aifr. 
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THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Second BdiiUm. ys.6d. 

* Litring, breathing ronuuiM, genuine and nnforoed pathot, and a deeper and more 
subtle knowledge of human nature than Mr. Parker has ever displayed before. 
It is, in a word, the work of a true artist.'— /*«// MallGauite, 



Oonan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 

DOYLX. Sixth Edition, Crown %vo. 6s. 

* The book is far and away the best view that has been ▼onchsafed us behind the 

scenes of the consulting-room.' — lUustrattd Lcndon Ntwt, 

Stanley Weyxnan. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 

Wbyman, Author of < A Gentleman of France.' With Illustrations 
by R. C Woodville. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vtf. 6s. 

* A book of which we have read every word for the sheer pleasure of reading, and 

which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget It all and start again.'— 
JVtsimumter GoMette. 
' Every one who reads books at all must read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
manliness and courage.' — Daily Chromicl*. 

Lucas llalet. THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas 

M ALBT. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vtf. 6s. 

Lucas llalet. THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Malet, 

Author of 'The Wages of Sin/ etc. Third Edition. Crown^vo. 6s. 

8. B. Crockett LOCHINVAR. By S. R. Crockett, Author 
of 'The Raiders/ etc Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown ^vo. 6s, 

* Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash of arms, and brightened by ejusodes of 

humour and love. . . . Mr. Crockett has never written a stronger or better book.' 
— Westminster Gautte. 

8. B. Crockett. THE STANDARD BEARER. By S. R. 
Crockett. Crown %vo. 6s. 

' a delightful tale in his best style.'— .^o^^r. 
' Mr. Crockett at his best.' — Ltteraturg. 

* Enjoyable and of absorbing interest.'~Scctsman. 

Arthur Moirison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 

Morrison. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

' Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. In the true humanity of the 
book lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable 
triumph.'—-^ tkemeufH. 

' A great book. The author's method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also ; without hnmour 
it would not make the mark it is certain to mzkt,* "H^orld. 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF THE JAGO. By Arthur 

Morrison. Third Edition. Crown ^o. 6s. 

* The book is a masterpiece.'— />«// Mail Gazette. 

* Told with great vigour and powerful simplicity.'— ^/^l/winvMr. 
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IbftCRMnd. A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
PORD, Author of* Aunt Anne/ etc. Seemed BdUim^ CfV»m$v0. 6s. 



Emily Lftwlan. HURRISH. By the Honble. Emily Law- 
less, AQth<» of *Maelcho,' etc Fifth JSditUn, Crgtm%7fo, 6s. 

Emily LftWlMS. MAELCHO : a Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Honhle. Emily Lawless. Second Edition, Crown $vo. 6s, 

' A reallj gvMt hock.'—S/oeimUr, 

'TkerennokMiierpleasarein life tluuitlMreoocBitaooof|^eiiiiis. Afueceofworl 
of the fint order, which we do not hesitate to descnbe as one of the most 
reawrkaUe litarary achiereaieBtt of this geaeratioo.* — Mmmckgsttr Gumrdum. 



Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES. By The 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Crown 8zv. 6s. 

* A vfxj channini^ little volume. A book which cannot be read without pleasure and 

profit, written in excellent English, full of delicate spirit, and a keen appreciation 
of nattsre, human and inanimate.' — Pall Mall GaattU. 

Jane BArlow. A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. By Jane 
Barlow, Author of ' Irish Idylls.' Second Edition. Crown %vo. 65. 

* Vivid and ungnlarly ttaL* -Scotsman. 

J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
By Janb H. Findlater. Fourth Edition. Crown ^tfo. 6s. 

' A powerful and vivid ttorj.'-^toMdmnL 

* A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth itself.'— F<u»iV^ Fair. 

* A very diarming and pathetic UiM.'—PaU MaUGtuetU. 

* A singularly original, clever, and beautiful atory.'—G«ardian, 

' RevMis to us a new writer of undoubted faculty and resecve fcftce.*-^/fctafyr. 
'An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and beautiful.'— ^/<ik>( and WTtiU. 

J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. By Jane 
Helen Findlater. Crown $vo. 6s. 

' A story of strong human interest.' — Scotsman. 

' Her thought has solidity and maturity.'— />any Mail. 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 

Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

* A strong and fascinating piece of work.' — Scotsman. 

' A charming romance, and full of incident. The book is fresh and atroiag.*—S/eaJkcr. 

* Will make the author's name loved in manv a household.' — Literary World, 

* A strong and wise book of deep insight and unflinching truth.' — Birmimikam Post. 

H. O. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, and other Storicfs. 
By H. G. Wells. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

* They are the impressions of a very striking imagination, which, it would seem, has 

a great deal within its Ttaxh,* "-Saturday Review. 
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H. G.Wells. THE PLATTNER STORY AND Others. ByH. 
G. Wblls. Second Edition, Crown %vo, 6j. 

* Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold the reader as by a magic VMSV^ScoUman. 
*No volume has appeared for a long time so likely to give equal pleasure to the 

simplest reader and to the most fastidious critic' — Acadsmyn 

Sara Jeanette Dnncaa. A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 

By Sara Jeanette Duncan, Author of <An American Girl in 
London.' Illustrated. Third Edition. CrottmBvo, 6s, 

* Humour, pure and spontaneous and irresistible.' — Daily Mail, 
'A most delightfully brieht book.'— Z>af{^ Telegraph, 

' Eminently amusing and entertaining. '-H9«//<wifr. 
' The dialoKue is full of wit.'— ^/^. 

* Laughter lurks in every page.'— j9a£^ Nfws, 

E. r. Benson. DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 
Benson. Sixteenth Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, 

* A delightlully witty sketch of society.'— ^/«r/a/^. 

' A perpetual feast of epigram and puradox.' — Speaker, 

E. F. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 

<Dodo.' Fifth Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, 

E. P. Benson. THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. Author 

of «Dodo.' Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Third Edition. 

Crown Svo. 6s, 

'An excellent piece of romantic literature ; a very graceful and moving story. We 

are struck with the close observation of life in Greece.' — Saturday Review, 
' Full of fire, earnestness, and beauty.'— 7'A* World. 

* An original and vigorous historical romance.' — Morning Pott, 

Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. Crown $zfo, 6s, 
' Fullof her own peculiar charm of styleand character-painting.*— /'a// JlfsZ^(;«sr//r. 

Mrs. OUphant THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Second Edition, Croivn %ifO, 6s, 

Mrs. Oliphant. THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
'A story of exquisite tenderness, of most delicate fancy.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

W.E.Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of ' Mademoiselle de Mersac,' etc. Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
'An intellectually satisfactory and morally bracing novel.' — Daily Telegraph. 

W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Tktrd 

Edition, Crovm Svo, 6s. 
' Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstboume. — 
AthsMoum, 

W. B. Norris. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. B. Norris. Crown Svo. 6s, 

* A bddftlof good^cUoB of which no one will tut,''^C0ttmam, 
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W. E. Norm. CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W. E. NoRRis, 
Crpwn $vc. 6s, 

* As a ttory it is sdinirable, as a /rw dtt^t it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 

with gems of wit and wisdom it is a model.' — Tk§ Worid, 

W. Oburk BuBSelL MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
Clark Russell. lihutrtUed. Fmrth Edition, Crcwn Stv. 6s, 

Bobert Ban. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 

Barr. Third Edition, CroumSvo, 6s, 

* A book which has abaodantly satisfied us by its capital hnmour.'— Z>a/^ CMtvMie/€. 

* Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph.'— Pa^ MallGoMetie. 

Bobert Bair. THE MUTABLE MANY. By Robert Barr, 
Author of ' In the Midst of Alanns,' ' A Woman Intervenes,' etc. 
Second Edition, Crotvn %vo, 6s, 

* Ver^ much the best novel that Mr. Barr has yet given us. There is much insight 

in It, and much excellent humour.' — Daily CkromcU. 
'An excellent story. It contains several excellently studied characters.'— C7/^,evf& 
Htrald, 

J. Madaren Cobban. THE KING OF ANDAMAN : A 
Saviour of Society. By T. Maclaren Cobban. Craum Stw. 6^. 

' An unquestionably interesting Dook. It contains one character, at least, who has 
in him the root of immortality.' — Pall Mall GatttU. 

J. Madaren Cobban. WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN ? 

By J . M . Cobban, Author of ' The King of Andaman. ' Crown 8v^. 6s, 

M. B. Frandfl. MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis, Author of 
'In a Northern Village.' Second Edition, CrozonSvo. 6s, 

' A clever and charming story.' — ScoUman, 

* PerfecUy delightful.'— Z7<»7^ MaiL 

'An exculently fancied love tale.' — Athtfueum. 

Bobert Hidiens. BYE WAYS. By Robert Hichens. Author 

of ' Flames,' etc. Second Edition, Crown ^o, 6s, 
' A very high artistic instinct and striking command of language rsuse Mr. Hichens' 
work far above the rvucV.*— Pall Mall Gazette. 

* The work is undeniably that of a man of striking imagination.'— Z)<tt(y News, 

Percy White. A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By Percy White, 

Author of ' Mr. Bailey-Martin. ' Crown %vo, 6s, 

* A work which it is not hyperbole to describe as of rare excellence.' — Petll Mall Gazette. 

* The clever book of a shrewd and clever author.' — A tkemeum. 

W. Pett Ridge. SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. By 
W. Pett Ridge. Crown %vo, 6s, 

' Sparkling, vivacious, adventurous.— J"/. James's Gazette. 

* Ingenious, amusing, and especially smart.' — World. 

J. S. Fletcher. THE BUILDERS. By J. S. Fletcher, Author 
of ' When Charles i. was King.' Second Edition, Crcwn 8cv. 6s, 

* Replete with delightful descriptions.'— KamVy Fair, 

* The background of country life has never been sketched mdttnt!liSdcaXLy,*'^WorlJ» 
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Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF SWORD. By Andrew 

Balfour. Illustrated by W.CubittCookb. Fourth Edition, Crown 
8zv. 6j. 

' A banquet of good things.'— ^^flu&Mt> 

' A recital of thnllins; interest, told wiUi unflagging vigour.' — Giche, 
'An unusually excellent example of a semi-historic romance.' — World. 
'Manly, healthy, and patriotic' — GIm^ow Htraid. 

J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. ByJ.BLOUN- 
DBLLB-BuRTON.' Second Edition, CrownSvo, 6s. 
' Unusually interesting and full of highly dramatic situations. — Guardian, 

J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo 6s. 

J. B. Burton. THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. Bloundelle- 
Burton. Second Edition. Crown Sz/o, 6s. 

* A brave story — ^bravein deed, brave in word, brave in thought.'—^/. James's Gazette. 
'A fine, manly, spirited piece of work.'— ffVr/</. 

J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. Bloun- 
dbllb-Burton. Crown S^vo. 6s. 

' The very essence of the true romantic si»rit.' — Truth. 

* An ingenious and exciting story.' — Manchester Guardian. 

* Singiuarly well written.' — Atheneeum. 

W. 0. Scully. THE WHITE HECATOMB. By W C. 
Scully, Author of ' Kafii- Stories.* Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Reveals a marvellously intimate understanding of the KafiSr mxnd.'-^AJrican Critic. 

W. 0. Scully. BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By W. C. 
Scully, Author of * The White Hecatomb.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

* The reader will find the interest of absolute novelty.' — The Graphic. 



'The reader passes at once into the very atmosphere of the African desert: the 
:pressible space and stillness swallow him up, and there b no world for him 
but that immeasurable waste.' — Athenaum. 



' Strong^ simple, direct.' — Daiijf Chronicie. 

'One of the most enthralling tales we have xtad.'^lVarld. 

Victor Waite. CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. Illus- 
trated. Crown Szv. 6^. 

' Every page is enthrallin|^.' — Academy. 

* Full of strength and reality.' — Athetueum. 

' The book is exceedingly powerful.'— ^/laur^^inc; Herald, 

I. Hooper. THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. Hooper. 
Illustrated by W. Cubitt Cookb. Crown Svo. 6s. 
' The characters are all j^icturesque.' — Scotsman. 
' A novel as vigorous as it is charming.' — Literary World. 

M. 0. Balfour. THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By 
M. C Balfour. Crown Svo. 6s. 
' It is unusually powerful^ and the characterization is uncommonly sood.^-*World. 

H.Momli. A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert MORRAH. 
Croum Svo, 6/. 
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BLMonalL THE FAITHFUL CITY. By Herbert MoRRAH, 

Author of ' A Serious Comedy.' Crown Stw. 6s % 

L. B. Walford. SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By Mrs. 
Walford, Author of * Mr. Smith, 'etc. Seem%d EdiHon. CrvwnSw, 6s, 

Muy Qannt. KIRKHAM'S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, 

Author of ' The Moving Finger.' Crown 8fv. 6s. 
* A really charming W3fv^VStmmdm»tl. 

M. M. Dowle. GALLIA. By M£ni£ Muriel Dowie, Author 

of'AGirlintheKarpathians.' Third EdUim. Crown %vo. dr. 

' The ityle is genenlly mdmiiable, the dialogue not seldoa Ixilliant, the situations 
sorpnsing in their nreshness and onpxa\ity.*--'SaiurtUi,y Review, 

M. M. Dowie. THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. By 
Mbnib Muribl Dowib. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* An exceptionally dever and well-written hook.'—Datfy TtUgraph, 

' An ezceUent story with shrewd humour and bright writing. The author k delight 

folly witty .'—/Vx/f Mmll^ Gasetit. 
' Strtmg, suggestive, and witty.' — Daily News. 

J. A. Bairy. IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. Barry. 
Author of ' Steve Brown's Bunyip.' Crown Stw, 6s, 
' A collection of really admirable short stories of the sea.' — Westminster Geuette. 

JaUan Oorbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 
Julian Cobbbtt. Second EdiHcn, Crown $vo, 6s, 

J. B. FftUoiL BIJLI, THE DANCER. By James Blythe 
Patton. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s, 

' Powerful and fascinating.'— /'a//3/a// Gazette. 

* A true and entrancing hocAiJ—Ceuniry Life illustrated, 
' A remarkable book.' — Bookman. 

' A vivid picture of Indian life.' — Academy. 

Nonna Loriiner. JOSIAH'S WIFE. By Norma Lorimrr. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, 
'Written m a bright and witty ttylt.*— Pall Mall GaaeiU. 

Lucy Maynard. THE PHILANTHROPIST. ByLucYMAY- 

NARD. Crown Svo, 6s, 

' It contains many graphic sketches of the private life of a charitable institution.*—- 
Gle^gew l/erald. 

L. Cope Oomford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS : A ROMANCE OF 
THE ROAD. ByL^CoPBCORNFOBD. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s, 
' An exceptionally good story (^adventure and character.' — World. 

L. Oope Oomford. SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope 

COBNFOBD, Author of * Captain Jacobus.' Crown Smo. 6s. 

' A very stirring and spirited sketch of the spacious times ^ Queen Elizabeth.'— Pa// 
MaUGa^H*, 

* Packed with iaaAtat:— Outlook, 
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P. Brone. VAUSSORE. By Francis Brune. Crown ^0, 

* A subtle, complete achievement.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

' This story is strangely interesting.'— JifaMcA«x/^r Guardian, 

OTHER 8IX-8HIIJJNQ NOVELS 

Crown %vo, 

THE KING OF ALBERIA. By Laura Daintrey. 
THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. By Mary A. Owen. 
CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen F. Pinsent. 
AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. Manville Fenn. 
UNDER SHADOW OF THE MISSION. By L. S. 

McChesney. 
THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. Brewer. 
THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By Ronald Ross. 
THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By Clive P. Wolley. 
A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. L. Paton. 
MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. 

By John Davidson. 
DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By Henry Johnston. 
TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce. 
THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the Author of *A High 

Little World.' 
DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 
A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 
ELSA. By E. M*Queen Gray. 

THREE-AND-8IXPENNY NOVELS 

Crown 8w. ^ 

DERRICK VAUGHAN. NOVELIST. By Edna Lyall. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest Glanville. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret Benson. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By Bertram Mitford. 

THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary Gaunt. 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 'VERA.' 

A WOMAN OF FORTY.- By EsM^ Stuart. 

a CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. By Constance Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. By Standish O'Grady. 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By ANGUS EvAN ABBCnr. 

THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenn. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By R. Pryce. 

DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
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THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. By A. Shield. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. Bv T. M. Cobban. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. £: NoREis. 

A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mrs. DiCKEK. 

THE PRODIGALSl By Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neumann. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. KENNEDY. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By S. Gordon. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By Hannah Lynch. 

SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By James C. Dibdin. 

NALP-OROWN NOVELS 

Crown %vo. 

HOVENDEN, V.C, By F. Mabel Robinson. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. MABEL Robinson. 

ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 

DISARMED. By M. Beth AM Edwards. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 

IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of * Indian Idylls.' 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'Queen Gray. 

JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NoRRis. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist By E. Lynn Lynton. Eleventh Edition. Post 8zv. is. 

Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by well-known Authors, well illustrated, 

THREE-AND-8IXPEN0E EACH 

THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. BARING Gould. 

TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By Edith E. Cuthell. 

TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. Blake. 

ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Edith E. Cuthell. 

THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry Collingwood. 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By W. Clark Russell. 

SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. By G. Manyille 

Fenn. 
THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. By G. E. Farrow. 

The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound, 

and well illustrated, 

THREE-AND-8iXPENOE EACH 

A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford. 
THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the Author of 
• Mdle Mori. 
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DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 
OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade. 
HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade, qs. 6d. 
THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. Meade. 
MY LAND OF-BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and phUosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown %vo. Price (with some exceptions) 2s, 6d, 

The following volumes are ready : — 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
D. Litt. , M. A. , late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden Prizeman. 
Sixth EditioHt Revised, With Maps and Plans, 51. 

'A compact and clearstory of our industrial development. A study of thb condse 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial bistor^r. The editor and publishers are to be congrat* 
ulated on this first volume o€ their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series.' — University Extension Journal, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, 

M. A. , Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. Second Edition, 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of 

the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. Third Edition. 
VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A. Second Edition, 
THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. Massee. 

With Illustrations. 
AIR AND WATER. By V. B. Lewes, M.A. Illustrated. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. KiMMiNS, 

M.A. Illustrated, 
THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. Illustrated, 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. By H. de B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A. 
ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins. B.A. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 

By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. Illustrated. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C. PoTTER, 

M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated, y. 6d. 
THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 

By R. A. Gregory, With numerous Illustrations, 
METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. By H. N. 

Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. Illustrated, 
A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GEORGE J. BURCH, 

M. A. With numerous Illustrations, y. 
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THE EARTH. An Introduction to Phy;»iography. By EvAN Small, M.A. 
IllustraUd, 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. Illustrated, 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. Jenks, M.A., Professor of 
Law at University College, Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. Bjr G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 

Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, D.Litt, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

A series of Tolumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknow- 
ledged authority upon the subject with which he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready : — 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. Howell. Second 
Edition. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HOLYOAKE, 
Second Edition, 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. Third Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, M.A., Professor 

of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. Second Edition, 
THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A. 
THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 
LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. DE B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. W. Cooke-Taylor. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrude Tuckwell. 

WOMEN'S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 

MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of Six Great 
Towns, and its Influence on their Social Welfare. By Frederick Dolman. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By E. Bowmaker. 
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MODERN CIVILIZATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. 

By W. Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of Tl-inity College, Cambridge. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hobson. B.A., 
LIFE IN WEST LONDON. ByARTHURSHERWELL,M.A. Second Edition. 
RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. By CLEMENT Edwards. 
WORKHOUSES AND PAUPERISM. By Louisa Twining. 

Classical Translations 

EditedbyH. F. FOX, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

iESCHYLUS— Agamemnon, ChOephoroe, Eumenides. Translated by Lewis 
Campbell, LLD., late Professor of Greek at St. Andrews, 51. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M. A. y. 6d. 

CICERO — Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic 11., In 
Catilinani). Translated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 5s. 

CICERO— De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 3^. 6d. 

HORACE: THE ODES AND EPODES. Translatedby A. Godley, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 2s, 

LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. T. IRWIN, M. A. , Assis- 
tant Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter College. Oxford. 3^. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester. 2s. 6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. Townshend, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d, 

Educational Books 

CLASSICAL 

PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M'CosH, M.A. Fcap. ^to, 12s. 6d. 
'The notes are copious, and contain a great deal of information that is good and 
useful' — ClassiceU Review, 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. C. Marchant, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge; and A. M. CoOK, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford ; Assistant Masters at St. Paul's 
School. Crown Svo, y. 6d, 

'A capital selection, and of more variety and value than such books usually are.' — 

Atnenaum. 
* A judiciously compiled book which will be found widely convenient.' — Schoolmaster, 
' We know no book of this class better fitted for use in the higher forms of schools.' — 

Gitardian, 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Introduction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A. , Assistant Master at Weymouth College. Crown Svo. 31. 

TACITI GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown Svo. 2J. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELECTIONS. With Vocabulary. By A. C. 
LiDDELr- M.A. Fcap. Svo, is. 6d, 
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SELECTIONS PROM THE ODYSSEY. By E. D. Stonb, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap, 9vo, is. 6d. 

PLAUTUS : THE CAPTIVl. Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. Freesb, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, is, 6d, 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swift, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of Queen's College, Oxford. Fcaf. Svo, as. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCIDENCE By S. E. Winbolt, Assistant 
Master in Christ's HospitaL CrowftSvo, is, 6d. 
An elementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin primer. 
' Skilfully arraDged.'— <;^ur/vw Heraid, 
* Accurate and well arranged.' — Athemtum, 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. By G. Buckland 
Green, M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of 
St John's CoUep^e, Oxon. Croivn Bvo.^ y, od. 

Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

' Supplies a gap in educational literature.* — Gltugiow Herald* 

GERMAN 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. Bv H. DB B. GiBBiNS, D.Litt., 
M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. Crown Zvo, is, 6d, 

GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M 'Queen Gray. Crown Svo, as, 6d, 

SCIENCE 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE Including ChemUtry, Heat, Light, Sound. 
Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Astronomy, and 
Geology. By R. Elliott Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 147 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown Qvo, sts, 6d, 

ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E Steel. With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown Svo. 4J. 6d, 

ENGU8H 

ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the History of England. By 
H. E. Malden, M.A. Crown Svo, y, 6d. 
A book which aims at concentrating information upon dates, genealoffy, officials, con* 
ititutional documents, etc, which is usually found scattered in different Tolnmes. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A. is. 6d. 

A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Johnson Barker, B.A. 
Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. By D. S. Calderwood, 
Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In three packets of 40, 
with Answers, ix. 

A set of cards for advanced pupils in elementary schools, 

' They bear all the marks of having been prepared by a teadier of experience who 
knows the value of careful grading and constant repetition. Sums are specially 
inserted to meet all likely difficulties. The papers set at the various public 
examinations have been largely drawn upon m preparing the cards.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 
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methuen'8 commercial series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, D.Utt, M.A. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH TO 
VICTORIA By H. DK B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M,A 2J. Third Edition, 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
D.Litt., M.A, I J. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. de B. Gibbins. D.Litt.. 

M.A IS. 6d, 
FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. Bally. 

Modem Language Master at the Manchester Grammar School. 2s, 

Second Edition. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. Bally, 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. By S. E. Bally. 2s, 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to the British 
Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A., of the Academy, Glasgow. 2J. 
Second Edition. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. jACKSON, M.A. is. 6d, Second 
Edition, 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. Taylor, M.A Second 
Edition, is, 6d, 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A 2s. 

WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. Third Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. IS, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 2J. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fourth Edition revised. iSmo. is. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. Part i. The Helvetian War. 
Second Edition, iBmo. is, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part i. The Kings of Rome. iSmo. 
IS. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. Svo, is. td. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 

Crown Svo. is, 
EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 

AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With Vocabulary. Seventh and 

cheaper Edition re-written. Crown Svo. is. 6d. Issued with the consent 

of Dr. Kennedy. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : Rules and Exercises. Croum 
Svo. IS. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2j. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on Common Rules 
and Idioms. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2S. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION : Arranged according to 
Subjects. Seventh Edition. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 
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A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES. xSmo. Second 
Edition, TJ. 

STEPS TO GREEK. x8«pw. is, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown Svo, is. 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 

Edition /Revised, Fcap, Zvo. is, 6d, 
GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Arranged according to 

Subjects, Second Edition, Fcap. Zvo, is. 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For the use of Schools. Third 
Edition, With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fcap, Svo. 2s. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fourth Ediiion, iSmo, Sd, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Third EdiHon Revised. Crown Svo. is. 

EASY B RENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition revised, Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown %vo. as, 6d, Key y, net, 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION : Arranged according to 
Subjects. Sixth Edition. Fcap, Svo, is. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown Zvo. 2s,6d.^^ 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 

MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on 

application to the Publishers. Fourth Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
Key ( Third Edition) issued as above. 6r. net, 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fifth Edition, 
Key {Second Edition) issued as above. 6s, net, 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByR. J. MoRiCH, Manchester. Fifth Edition. 
Key {Second Edition) issued as above. 6s. net, 

HISTORY AND GEOGR.\PHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. By C. H. 
Spence. M. A., Clifton College. Second Edition, 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. Steel, M. A.. F.C.S., 
Chief Natural Science Master, Bradford Grammar School. In two vols. 
Part I. Chemistry ; Part ii. Physics. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M. M* 
Stedman, M.A. Third Edition. 
Key {Second Edition) issued as above, js, net. 
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